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WELLINGTON’S OAREER.* 


Tne generation whose attention 
was awakened to public events dur- 
ing the second quarter of the present 
century, beheld a man standing soli- 
tary and high above the most emi- 
nent of the time. .He was not only 
above rivalry, but above envy. His 
fame, not associated with any party 
nor any measure, was the common 
property of Englishmen. His words 
on grave or on ‘light matters were 
received like the utterances of an 
oracle. He lived altogether in pub- 
lic, yet familiarity with his. presence 
seemed to increase instead of dimin- 
ishing the respect of the multitude. 
Leaders of parties about to close in 
desperate strife, would pause at his 
word like knights in a tournament 
obeying the trancheon of their mar- 
shal. When there was doubt or 
change in the councils of the State, 
his wisdom was the unfailing resort 
of the Crown. , Breathing this atmos- 
phere of deference, which, to most 
men, would have been enervating or 
intoxicating, but was to him health- 
ful as native air, he passed onward 
through old age to his honoured grave. 

The generation that knew him 


only in this high and unquestioned 
position was accustomed to consider 
it as the meed of his military great-’ 
ness alone. They saw him fill no 
great political office—they heard his 
name associated in the politics of the 
past only with obsolete prejudices, 
which had yielded to opposition but 
not to conviction. Even his military 
greatness they generally took for 
granted, believing in the glories of 
Salamanca, Vittoria, and Waterloo, 
but trusting in his fame with a faith- 
ful rather than a discriminating 
spirit. It is the object of these 
volumes not only to place his claims 
as a general on a clear and just 
foundation, but to set forth the 
opinion firmly held by both his bio- 
graphers, that he was no less eminent 
as astatesman than as a soldier, and 
that the great qualities which carried 
him so triumphantly through his 
long and desperate struggle with the 
armies of France, had likewise con- 
spicuously upheld him in the councils 
of England and of Europe. 

It is not easy to conceive condi- 
tions more favourable to the exegu- 
tion of this design than those under 
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which the present work has been 
produced. 

The first grand requisite for the 
biographer of a great soldier is, that 
he shall be sufficiently acquainted 
with military science to appreciate 
rightly the achievements of his hero. 
It is a common thing for writers of 
great eminence and ability to enter 
on the discussion of military ques- 
tions with no more idea of military 
science than is supplied by a set of 
general impressions on the subject, 
which are common to educated and 
intelligent men of all professions. It 
is an equally common thing to find 
them falling into unfortunate blan- 
ders, such as would be generally de- 
tected if they related to any sci- 
ence or profession except the mili- 
tary. On the other hand, a large 
practical acquaintance with war is 
generally incompatible with the cul- 
tivation of literary talent, to the ex- 
tent requisite for the narration of 
“important events, or the exhibition 
of remarkable characters. It is only 
when the union of experienced mil- 
itary judgment with literary power 
takes place that the achievements of 
great soldiers are faithfully and en- 
duringly placed on record. 

The military part of the present 
history was first written by a soldier, 
who gives ample proof that he unites 
the requisite professional attainments 
with the large and just views and 
literary skill of a competent historian. 
He adds another unusual merit to 
these. He is a foreigner, and belongs 
to a nation whose prejudices would 
impel him neither to exalt nor to dis- 
parage the successful general of Eng- 
Jand. Accordingly we find in the 
Belgian Captain Brialmont neither 
‘the tendency to idolatry which Eng- 
lish biographers exhibit, nor the un- 
generous depreciation which distin- 
guishes French writers when com- 
menting on the actions and character 
of the greatest antagonist and only 
rival of Napoleon. 

Still there exist sources of infor- 
mation essential to a perfectly just 
estimate, which a foreigner might 
be apt to overlook, or might find 
not easy of access. The attempt to 
depict the political and private life 
of an English statesman must be 
especially difficult to any one who 
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has not been bred amid our political 
and social institutions. Fortunately, 
therefore, the military portion has 
been translated, and the remainder 
entirely rewritten, by the Chaplain- 
general to the forces, who possesses 
singular qualifications for the task, 
He served as a regimental officer 
under the Duke in the latter part of 
the Peninsular war, and depicted the 
scenes he witnessed in a book, which 
at once made him famous, and which 
received the marked commendation 
of his illustrious Chief. He followed 
up that first literary success by nu- 
merous works of great and well-de- 
served popularity, among which are 
both excellent biographies (that of 
Sir Thomas Munro for instance) and 
valuable military chronicles. Of his 
thorough knowledge of the character 
of our soldiers no one can doubt who 
has seen the effect of his eloquent 
and kindly appeals to a military con- 
gregation of Chelsea veterans, or of 
their successors of the present day. 
He enjoyed the personal acquaint- 
ance and regard of him who is the 
hero of the work, and whose bio- 
graphy he has, he tells us, all his 
life anxiously desired to write. 
Finally, he has had an opportunity 
of consulting state papers and pri- 
vate documents as yet unpublished, 
and of quoting from then, so far as 
a due regard to the feelings of other 
actors of the time who yet survive 
would permit. His faithful transla- 
tion of the military portion of the 
work is accompanied by valuable 
comments on dubious or disputed 

oints, or where he conceives the 

elgian writer to be in error; these 
comments are not placed at the end, 
but interpolated in the text, distin- 
guished by brackets. The reader 
thus possesses, in the most conve- 
nient form, a very careful, impartial, 
and scientific account of the Duke’s 
career, elucidated and completed by 
one who possesses peculiar qualifica- 
tions for the office. 

We are glad that M. Brialmont 
does not think it necessary to repro- 
duce any anecdote of his hero’s 
childhood which might be imagined 
to foreshadow his coming careér. 
Such tales are mostly apocryphal, 
and nearly always trivial, wearing 
the air of being imagined rather than 
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recollected by weak-minded admirers. 
But we wish that he did not, at start- 
ing, assert that the Duke’s greatness 
owed “little to nature and nothing 
to accident ;” for he follows up this 
remark by stating, that the young 
Wellesley became an ensign at 17; 
Captain, M.P., and Aide-de-camp to 
the Lord-Lieutenant, at 21; Lieut.- 
Colonel at 24, and Colonel at 26; 
adding, “it is past dispute that he 
neither earned, nor had any oppor- 
tunity of earning, this rapid promo- 
tion by the display of conspicuous 
military talent in the field.” 

Now, these grades from ensign to 
colonel are precisely the steps which 
it is so difficult for ability, unaided 
by fortune, to surmount. Had Wel- 
lesley been the son of an obscure 
gentleman, he might, and probably 
would, with all his genius, have 
served in India as a subaltern, in 
the Peninsula in various regimental 
grades, and might have died, per- 
haps, a barrack-master, or half-pay 
lieutenant-colonel, with half-a-dozen 
clasps. But, once above the crowd 
as a brigadier or major-general, abil- 
ity has elbow-room, and, backed by 
youth and ambition, may feel assured 
of pushing its own way to fame. The 
most unaccountable part of Napo- 
leon’s good fortune has always ap- 
peared to us to be his rapid rise 
through the lower military grades, 
st atime when his wonderful quali- 
ties had never been exhibited, when 
his name and family were obscure, 
and when he had no connection nor 
interest with the chiefs of the revolu- 
tionary govern:nent. And the best 
arguments that can be adduced in 
favour of a system of promotion in 
the army by money or interest are— 
first, that amid a thousand ordinary 
or inferior men who have thus a field 
opened for them, while still young 
enough to traverse it, there may be 
one Wellesley; and, secondly, that 
amid a crowd of subordinate officers, 
whose duties demand only ordinary 
capacity and attention, it is next to 
impossible to devise means by which 
tetra 00 merit of a different and 

igher kind shall be recognised. 

Fortune, then, who had launched 
Napoleon into Italy a general of 
twenty-seven, with a career open 
which he was to follow with such 


giant strides, placed Wellesley on 
the theatre of war in India, young, 
confident, of high rank, full of know- » 
ledge of his profession, and devoted 
to it, with energies yet unabated by 
neglect or disappointment, and free 
from that fear of responsibility which 
long service in subordinate positions 
is sure to entail. Nor did fortune 
cease her favours here. His brother 
became Governor-General, and took 
his opinion on important questions 
of administration. His remarkable 
talents for finance, and his clear 
views of the civil as well as the mil- 
itary policy of India, thus had scope 
for exhibition; and beside him, “to 
give effect to his claims, and bring 
his brilliant qualities to light,” was 
his brother, “ without the support of 
whose fraternal hand,” says M. Brial- 
mont, “ he would probably have risen 
neither so quickly nor so high.” To 
note this is not to disparage Welling- 
ton, for none could have turned for- 
tune’s favours to better account than 
he did. We point it out because his 
greatness is such, that it can gain 
nothing by depriving fortune of her 
due, and she compensated for a host 
of blind mistakes when, with her 
eyes for once unbandaged, she be- 
friended Wellesley. Henceforward, 
however, he owed to his genius alone 
his steady rise to the pinnacle of 
solid and enduring fame, and the 
steps by which he attained to it we 
shall now review. And in doing so 
we shall attempt to give an essential 
outline of Wellington’s career, which 
those who wish to enter on the sub- 
juct more fully can fill up, to great 
advantage, with the assistance of M. 
Brialmont and Mr. Gleig. 

Wellesley entered upon the man- 
agement of important affairs as a 
man enters the sphere he is born for, 
The largeness of his mind was shown 
by the easy power with which he 
dealt at once with matters of great 
moment. Papers on the manage- 
ment of troops on ship-board—on the 
military occupation and fortification 
of Pulo Penang—on the alliance with 
the Nizam—on the assembling and 
provisioning of an army in a district 
of southern India—on a plan of cam- 
paign against Tippoo—on the system 
of the per we 8 army—and on the 
defences of Oude—all marked by the 
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clear strong sense which distinguish- 
ed everything that he subsequently 
wrote, and all showing an easy grasp 
of the subjects, notably attest the 
mature thoughtfulness of so young a 
man not bred to diplomacy or states- 
manship, and who had not till then 
given attention to the complicated 
politics, the novel difficulties, and the 
peculiar resources of the vast coun- 
tries into which British interests had 
spread. At the same time he was 
employed in collecting the means 
for the campaign in Mysore which 
events showed to be impending. In 
that campaign, though he held a 
subordinate command, his abilities 
were so conspicuous, and his was so 
manifestly the directing spirit, that 
upon the fall of Seringapatam he 
was made commandant of the place, 
to the exclusion and extreme chagrin 
of ‘his senior, Baird; and on the 
withdrawal of General Harris to the 
Carnatic, he sueceeded to the com- 
mand of the Mysorean army just in 
time to direct the operations against 
Dhoondiah which ended in the de- 
struction of that formidable free- 
booter. 

But it was his next employment as 
a commander in the Mahratta war 
which afforded him the means of 
giving the world assurance of his 
genius, for in it he won the battle of 
Assaye. Moreover, it contributed in 
another way to the establishment of 
his -fame, for, as his historian well 
remarks, “the innumerable oppor- 
tunities with which these wars sup- 
plied him of combating the bad faith 
of the native princes, and of counter- 
acting the corruption of their minis- 
ters, the barbarism of the people, 
and the hatred, sometimes open, 
sometimes concealed, which provoked 
the rapid development of the English 
power, served as an admirable pre- 
paration for the difficult part which 
he had afterwards to play in the 
Spanish peninsula,” 

Nine years were spent by Wellesley 
in India. He went out a colonel, 
having learned nothing practically 
of war except what the disasters of 
the expedition to Holland might have 
taught him, and having taken no 
‘part in the administration of public 
affairs. He returned home a prac- 
tised general, familiar with the de- 
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tails of the supply of armies in cir- 
cumstances of exceptional difficulty, 
accustomed to reconcile conflicti 
interests among his subordinates an 
his allies, and to treat of great affairs 
with powerful potentates as an equal, 
sometimes as a dictator. He had 
been the confidant and adviser of one 
of the greatest of Indian pro-consuls 
in a time which brought the politics 
of India, the devices of statecraft, 
and the principles of statesmanship, 
into varied and critical action. He 
had learned to legislate for kingdoms, 
to negotiate with the craftiest diplo- 
matists, and to conciliate the most 
arbitrary rulers, Such a training 
could not but augment his firmness, 
temper his sagacity, and confirm his 
self-confidence. He must, therefore, 
have felt himself capable of conduct- 
ing enterprises of the greatest mag- 
nitude. But by the English nation 
and government of that day the full 
extent of his capacity was not recog- 
nised, as we recognise it now from a 
study of his conduct in India. Vie- 
tories, even the most splendid, over 
the troops of Tippoo or Scindiah, were 
considered to afford no measure of 
military talent by which to compare 
the victor with the practised and 
scientific generals of Europe. A 
knighthood of the Bath at a time 
when, from the restricted limits of 
the order, the distinction was greater 
than it now is, was considered a saf- 
ficient acknowledgment of his ser- 
vices; and, certainly, very few of that 
time suspected that here was a man 
capable, both in the extent and the 
diverse nature of his capacity, of 
opposing the insatiable, unscrupu- 
lous, and subversive genius of Napo- 
leon. 

While Wellesley had been making 
himself known as an able man in 
India, his great contemporary and 
future antagonist had achieved fame 
as much more brilliant as the theatre 
he figured on was more conspicuous. 
He had employed his youth in the most 
stupendous and fabulous achieve- 
ments. He had twice conquered 
Italy by the wise and daring applica- 
tion of new principles of war. He had 
first controlled the violence, and then 
directed the energies, of the French 
Revolution. He had been chosen 
First Consul, and had made himself 
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Emperor. He had overthrown Aus- 
tria by the single blow of Austerlitz, 
and was then preparing the strokes 
which were to lay Prussia prostrate 
at Jena, and to compel the concur- 
rence of Russia at Tilsit. The man 
of such deeds and destinies could cer- 
tainly detect no dangerous rival in 
the commandant of Seringapatam, 
the adviser on Indian affairs, the gen- 


eral of sepoys, or even in the con- 


queror of the Mahrattas. But the 
gradual expansion of Wellington’s 
sphere of activity promised more solie 
dity and balance to his genius than 
the sudden outburst of Napoleon, 
whose ambition was from the first so 
largely fed by fame and success that 
it outgrew even his vast talents and 
capacious judgment. 

Wellesley, soon after his return 
from India, became Secretary for Ire- 
land. His professional prospects were, 
however, too full of promise to be 
sacrificed for any amount of success 
in civil life, and he entered on his 
office only with the condition that it 
was not to preclude him from any 
military service that might offer. 
Accordingly he was employed in the 
strong and decided precautionary 
measure of seizing the Danish fleet, 
which excited so much discussion at 
the time, and which M. Brialmont 
severely reprobates. Solicitons to 
preserve his hero’s character for strict 
rectitude, he laments that Wellesley 
has expressed no opinion on the ab- 
stract morality of that enterprise. 
He says, too, that “Sir Arthur was 
called upon to take part in this unjust 
and deplorable expedition.” But Sir 
Arthur himself says that he solicited 
the command, and that he expresses 
no opinion on the propriety of the 
measure may be owing to the fact 
that he was too well satisfied about 
it to entertain any doubt. His mode 
of alluding to the matter will certain- 
ly bear that construction. We think 
the step perfectly justifiable. It was 
not that England wanted the Danish 
fleet for her own ends, She was then 
the sole opponent of Napoleon’s en- 
croachments—the sole assertor of 
established law and order—and her 
struggle was for existence. The ab- 
ject state of Austria and Prussia, 
since Austerlitz and Jena, and the 
treaty made with Alexander at Tilsit, 
deprived her of all hope of allies on 
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the Continents The French were in 
Holstein, and might be at Copenha- 
gen before us, In that case there was 
no doubt that the Danish fleet would 
be turned against us, for Napoleon 
had never scrupled to make the active 
assistance of a conquered or menaced 
nation one of the conditions of peace. 
We might thus have had to contend 
with the fleets of France, Russia, and 
Denmark. It would have been small 
consolation to us, or to Europe, under 
the heel of Napoleon, to think that, 
from consideration for an abstract 
principle, we had abstained from de- 
priving our enemy of one of the wea- 
pons that had disabled us. No doubt 
it was a violation of the law of pro- 
perty. The law which protects pro- 
perty is to be respected, but the law 
which protects life supersedes it. 
The sentiment of fiat justitia ruat 
celum in such circumstances, bears 
the same relation to justice that ob- 
stinacy bears to firmness, or bigotry 
to religion. 

Sir Arthur was thanked in parlia- 
ment for his services in Denmark. 
His division had been sent on shore 
to attack the army of the Crown 
Prince, which did not, Wellesley says, 
fight very well. His dispositions 
for engaging seem to have been 
marked by his usual prudence and 
skill. 

The decision of the English Cabinet 
respecting the seizure of the Danish 
fleet has been quoted in justification 
of Napoleon’s coup d’état against the 
Peninsula. Portugal was closely al- 
lied by ancient ties of interest with 
England. Spain had concerted an 
offensive alliance against Napoleon, 
which had been hastily abandoned 
after the victory of Jena. He had 
reason, therefore, to be suspicious of 
both. He affected to fear the con- 
sequence of leaving these possible 
enemies on his flank, while the bulk 
of his armies should be engaged on 
the opposite side of Europe. In re- 
ality, his primary object was to pro- 
cure treasure for the payment of his 
troops, and his ultimate aim to place 
another of his family on a European 
throne; and in executing the plan 
he had long resolved on, he adhered 
strictly to these as the essential points. 
First, he moved a force under Junot 
openly on Portugal, the weaker state ; 
and the advice which Falstaff gave 
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to Prince Henry in jest, Napoleon 
gave to Junot in earnest, “‘ Rob me 
the exchequer the first thing thou 
doest!” which was accordingly done. 
He proceeded rather differently 
against Spain, which was not to be 
so easily coerced. The king, queen, 
and heir-apparent were all so despi- 
cable in the eyes of the nation, that 
he believed any government would 
be more acceptable to the people than 
that of the existing rulers or of their 
destined successor. As to the mor- 
ality of seizing the kingdom for him- 
self, success, while it had enhanced 
his cupidity and acquisitiveness, had 
altered the point of view from which 
he saw such questions; he believed 
himself a second Providence, and con- 
sidered the extension of his authority 
as a benefit to mankind. Taking ad- 
vantage of the domestic quarrels of 
the Court of Spain to offer himself as 
a mediator, he poured a hundred 
, thousand troops into the country, led 
by Murat. They moved as if in an 
enemy’s country: no military pre- 
cautions were neglected. The com- 
munications with France, both from 
Madrid and Portugal, were especially 
exposed to attack from Biscay ; there- 
fore the Biscayans were especially 
propitiated. Fortresses securing the 
line of march were seized by stra- 
tagem; successive points towards 
Madrid—Vittoria, Burgos, Segovia, 
and the passes of the Guadarama— 
were occupied by bodies ready to 
support each other, till at length the 
advariced guard reached the capital. 
Yet, although these preparations 
could not be necessary for the con- 
quest of Portugal — although no 
Spaniard living could have invented 
any hypothesis which should plau- 
sibly account for them on peaceable 
grounds, this nation of brave and 
patriotic men beheld the movements 
of the French, not, certainly, without 
suspicion and agitation, but without 
the active opposition which it was in 
their power to offer. 

Napoleon having, and with reason, 
but a slight opinion of the Spanish 
army, and being spoiled by incessant 
good fortune, never calculated rightly 
the nature of the resistance he was 
about to provoke, or not even for 
the Spanish crown would he have in- 
curred such hazards, till the comple- 
tion of his other designs should have 
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enabled him to bring his whole force 
to bear on the Peninsula. A tenth 
of the troops expended in the war 
thus begun would have sufficed to 
guard the Pyrenees. It never seems 
to have occurred to him that Spain, 
though possessing a military organ- 
isation insignificant when compared 
with that of Austria or Prussia, pos- 
sessed, nevertheless, the means of 
protracted resistance in a far higher 
degree than either. The Spaniards, 
besides being strong, active, and 
high-spirited, are the most temperate 
race in Europe. Living in a climate 
where it is not necessary to provide 
by domestic comforts against the 
rigours of the sky, they are not 
bound like more northern peoples to 
their homes. Men of high spirit, 
accustomed to carry arms, to sleep 
in the open air, to live frugally, to 
endure fatigue, to care little for their 
home, are already more than half 
soldiers. Though the Spanish armies 
were the worst in Europe, the raw 
material which composed them had 
not degenerated in the least from 
what it was when Oortes led his 
band through the Mexican swarms— 
when Ferdinand and Isabella swept 
the chivalrous Moors into the Alpux- 
arras—or when, later, the Spanish 
infantry ranked for valour and steady , 
discipline as the first in Europe. 
Their country, too, intersected with 
great ranges of mountains, renders 
communication difficult, and affords 
shelter for innumerable irregular 
bands ready to cut off convoys and 
detachments, to harass great bodies, 
and to destroy small ones with com- 
parative impunity, and thus reduces 
greatly the value of discipline as op- 
posed to unorganised patriotism. 

At length, then, after an outbreak 
in the capital, the nation rose, and 
the whole Peninsula became ‘simul- 
taneously the scene of war. The spec- 
tacle alarmed Napoleon, but England 
beheld it with delight and sympathy, 
and prepared to give substantial aid. 
M. Brialmont says that Pitt, after 
Austerlitz, prophesied that the salva- 
tion of Europe from Napoleon would 
find its origin in the Peninsula. Ac- 
cordingly an expedition was prepared 
to feed this new-sprung flame of hope, 
and Castlereagh selected Wellesley to 
command it. 

Beyond indicating Portugal as the 
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theatre of operations, and the Tagus 
and Cadiz, in a loose and general 
way, as the points to be especially 
regarded, the minister gave the Gen- 
eral no instructions, and he was left, 
as he probably would have wished, 
to the guidance of his own judgment. 
He landed in Mondego Bay, and, 
emboldened by the news of Dupont’s 
surrender to Castafios, in Andalucia, 
which would set free the English 
division in Cadiz to reinforce him, 
he began his advance towards Lisbon, 
taking the road by the coast in order 
to preserve the communication with 
the ships. By his prompt movements 
he prevented the junction of Loison 
with Laborde, and at Roliga attacked 
and defeated the latter, who, with 
very inferior numbers, but a strong 
position, made a skilful and honour- 
able resistance. Still advancing along 
the coast, he halted at Vimeiro, where 
he made the mistake of taking up a 
position which uncovered his line of 
retreat. Junot, having assembled his 
troops, marched from Torres Vedras 
to attack him. Sir Arthur stood to 
receive him with his back to the sea, 
into which, in case of defeat, the Eng- 
lish would have been driven, Of this, 
however, there was not much risk, 
His numbers were superiér—his posi- 
tion was strong, and the enemy’s ca- 
valry, which outnumbered his, could 
not act from the nature of the ground. 
Sir Arthur expected them by the 
direct road from Torres Vedras to 
Vimeiro, which places are about 
nine miles apart. Desirous of cut- 
ting off his retreat, they, however, 
advanced from Torres Vedras by 
another road, which brought them 
round the other extremity of his line. 
From his position he saw them ad- 
vance by this circuitous route, and 
very skilfully made new dispositions 
to meet them. They were repulsed 
at all points in great disorder, and 
with considerable loss. Their attempt 
to intercept his line of retreat natu- 
rally uncovered, in some degree, their 
own, and Sir Arthur made prepara- 
tions for moving his right wing, which 
had scarcely been engaged, by the 
direct road upon Torres Vedras, while 
the other pressed the beaten enemy. 
He thus expected to cut them off from 
Lisbon, and to throw them altogether 
out of Portugal. 
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But on the very day when the 
English minister had despatched his 
final instructions to Wellesley, he 
sent a second despatch informing 
him that Sir Harry Burrard was 
appointed to supersede him, Accord- 
ingly, the latter appeared on the field 
towards the close of the battle, and 
though he did not interfere during 
the action, prevented the execution 
of Sir Arthur’s design for the com- 
pletion of the victory. He stopped 
one brigade which was in the act of 
cutting off the French right wing 
from their main body, and he refused 
to permit either the movement on 
the French rear, or that upon Torres 
Vedras, to be made. His decision 
was, as Sir Arthur afterwards stated, 
founded upon fair military grounds, 
He objected to an immediate for- 
ward movement, because reinforce- 
ments were expected by the Eng- 
lish, because the French might 
rally and give the pursuing wing 
battle, and because the carts which 
carried the supplies were unfit for - 
a rapid journey. Nevertheless, Sir 
Arthur was certainly’ right. If it 
once be granted that his fresh right 
wing could reach Torres Vedras be- 
fore the French, none of these objec- 
tions can hold good, for there was 
provision and ammunition on the 
men’s persons, sufficient for another 
march and battle. * 

Sir Harry, a few hours after his ar- 
rival, was himself superseded by Sir 
Hew Dalrymple, lately the Governor 
of Gibraltar. Thus the want of de- 
cision and of judgment shown in 
depriving of his command an officer 
who had proved himself so capable 
as Wellesley, was enhanced to absurd- 
ity by bringing on the scene, at a very 
critical period, two different chiefs, 
who had had no previous concert, 
nor even an opportunity of compar- 
ing their plans. Whether this is to 
be charged to the King or the Min- 
ister, does not appear. However, Sir 
Hew Dalrymple, having been en- 
joined by Lord Castlereagh to confide . 
in Wellesley’s judgment, seems to 
have followed his counsel by prepare 
ing, though tardily, to advance. But 
Junot, alarmed by his defeat, and 
fearing to be shut up in Lisbon, sent 
Kellermann to negotiate, An armis- 
tice was drawn up, which Wellington, 
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in compliance with the wish of his 
chief, signed, because Kellermann, 
who signed for the French, was in a 
subordinate position—and it was fol- 
lowed by the convention by which 
the French abandoned Portugal. This 
was the famous Convention of Cintra, 
which caused such an outcry in Eng- 
lahd, and which has been commem- 
orated by Byron in verses not worthy 
either in spirit or expression, of a 
place in Childe Harold. 

Our free institutions never press so 
despotically on us as in time of war. 
Sir Arthur considered the evacuation 
of Portugal by the French, on those 
terms, as an advantage to England. 
So did Napoleon. Many strong posi- 
tions existed between Vimeiro and 
Lisbon where they might defend 
themselves, and by retiring towards 
the frontiers of Spain they would 
occupy fortresses from which they 
could be dislodged only by tedious 
sieges. But the public, eminently 
unqualified for the discussion of what 
was a purely military question, de- 
cided on the merits of the case at 
once. The press teemed with abuse, 
not only of Dalrymple and Burrard, 
but of Wellesley. In compliance 
with the clamours, the Ministry sum- 
moned the chiefs of the army before 
a court of inquiry, composed of vete- 
ran officers, who, more cautious than 
the public, declined, on any evidence, 
to pronounce a positive opinion—and 
intimated that there seemed no ne- 
cessity for further proceedings. 

Whatever injustice may have been 
done to the two senior officers, who 
were not reappointed to the army, it 
is impossible to regret any circum- 
stances which cleared the way for 
the return of Wellesley to the chief 
command. Of the confidence which, 
even in that short compaign, he had 
inspired in those under his orders, 
a remarkable proof is given. The 
generals of the army of Portugal pre- 
sented him with a valuable piece of 
plate, in token, the inscription said, 
“of the high respect and esteem they 
felt for him as a man, and the un- 
bounded confidence they placed in 
him as an officer.” 

Up to this time, however, all he 
had done, learnt, or thought, was 
merely preparatory and preliminary 
to the great business of his life. It 
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was in 1809 that the career really 
began which was to conduct Wel- 
lington to his high renown. The 
battles of Roliga and Vimeiro, though 
proving ability and conduct, were not 
without manifest faults, and could 
not of themselves establish a great 
reputation. The projected move- 
ment on Torres Vedras, after the 
latter battle, shows more of his true 
genius than any of the accomplished 
events of the campaign. But in 
April 1809 he landed at Lisbon, not 
again to quit the peninsula till he 
had pressed the French armies strug- 
gling through the passes of the 
Pyrenees, and fatally wounded the 
power of Napoleon. 

When Louis XVIII. was told that 
the same year which produced Napo- 
leon also produced Wellington, he 
said Providence owed mankind that 
compensation. Kings have seldom 
infused such deep meaning into their 
compliments. oth being consid- 
ered as representatives of the aims of 
great sections of humanity, the Well- 
ington type is necessary as a coun- 
terpoise. To take Napoleon alone 
as the exemplar of successful action 
is to degrade humanity. He mar- 
shalled on his side license, cupidity, 
and expediency, and transfigured 
them with a bright haze of glory. 
Wellington headed the protest of 
law against license, of conscience 
against cupidity, of justice against 
expediency, and walked in the plain 
light of duty. And it was in the 
masquerade of French and English, 
of blue columns and red lines, of 
classic regular profile and grey sur- 
tout on the one side, and of Romana 
nose, eagle-eye, and blue-frock on the 
other, that these principles con- 
tended for the mastery of the world 
on the fields of the Peninsula and of 
Belgium. 

With such vast interests in the 
balance, the great contests of history 
are dwarfed in comparison. Whether 
Alexander or Darius was the victor 
—Spartan or Athenian—barbarous 
Hun or degenerate Roman—the 
Black Prince or the Constable of 
France—bigoted Spaniard or heathen 
Moor—Turenne or Montecuculli— 
Villars or Marlborough—whether 
Wolfe or Montcalm should remain 
master of the plains of Abraham— 
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whether Burgoyne should surrender 
to the Americans or the Americans 
‘to Burgoyne—were matters of vast 
importance certainly to considerable 
sections of the human race, but did 
not affect mankind like the vital 
conflict of the !ast generation. 

When Wellesley took the com- 
mand in Portugal, Napoleon was just 
crushing Austria in a second invasive 
campaign. He had separated and 
beaten her armies in a succession of 
conflicts, driving the main force un- 
der Archduke Charles across the 
Danube at Ratisbon, while he swept 
the other from the road to Vienna 
and entered the capital. No con- 
tinental troops had, with anything 
like equal numbers, a chance with 
the French—while Napoleon took 
care so to use his profound know- 
ledge of war, that the advantage of 
numbers at the decisive point should 
generally be on his side. Under 
the Imperial system France poured 
forth army after army, drilled, 
equipped, and enthusiastic for glory. 
There seemed no limit to her mil- 
itary resources, and consequently 
none to her military successes; and 
her military successes led to vast 
territorial conquests, for no people 
had attempted to resist after the 
defeat of their armies. Thus, that 


the princes of Europe and their sub-: 


jects should be the vassals of the 
French Emperor, seemed to be a ca- 
lamity without remedy. 

This must be remembered in order 
to estimate the vast design of Wel- 
lesley, which was not merely to 
drive the French out of Portugal or 
out of Spain, but to sap the whole 
overshadowing fabric of Napoleon’s 
power. The Spaniards and Portu- 
guese were the only people who had 
continued to resist after their armies 
were overthrown and their capitals 
seized. If their resistance could be 
protracted till they set the example 
of a nation gradually organizing it- 
‘self for defence, the other nations of 
Europe would rise against their en- 
emy with an energy proportioned to 
the hatred with which he had in- 
spired them. The task, then, which 
Wellesley set himself was, first to 
free Portugal; secondly, to free 
Spain; and thirdly, in concert with 
the continental powers and the in- 
evitable concurrence of events, to 
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free Europe. He saw his way by 
his own exertions to the two first 
steps, and he believed that the third 
would follow ; for, accustomed as he 
was in his Indian experiences to 
compare national expenditure with 
national resources, and to observe 
the conditions under which rapid 
conquests are converted into solid 
power, he had arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the Napoleonic system 
contained the elements of speedy 
decay. In assailing that system, the 
Peninsula was to furnish active pa- 
triotism and recruits; England fleets, 
subsidies, and a small but excellent 
army; while Sir Arthur himself was 
to contribute generalship, patience, 
perseverance, and sagacity. A grand 
scheme, of which, as none knew the 
genius he felt, none could see the 
drift or the feasibility as he did, and 
it was grandly executed. The for- 
tune which Alnaschar promised him- 
self from his basket of glass seems 
scarcely more visionary than this de- 
sign, which had, however, the soundest 
judgment for its basis. 

In order to overrun Spain, the 
main line of French invasion must 
pass through Madrid towards Anda- 
lugia. Now, to assail the extremity 
of this line—that is, to act directly 
against its front in Andalugia—would 
bé, whatever success might attend 
the step, to press the most advanced 
French forces back along a line 
where they would grow stronger as 
they retreated. But to act against 
an intermediate point of the line 
would be to isolate all the enemy’s 
troops beyond that point, to deprive 
them of their resources from France, 
and, unless they could extricate 
themselves, to ruin them. England 
held the seas, and had thus the power 
of selecting any point of the Penin- 
sula for action. It was plain, there- 
fore, that the point selected ought to 
be one from which to launch out 
laterally against the enemy’s main 
line, the nearer to the Pyrenees the 
more destructive to the enemy. But 
other conditions were essential for 
the success of such a plan. The dis- 
strict selected must afford secure har- 
bours and defensive points, or a tem- 
porary reverse might be fatal. And 
the force employed must be strong 
enough to cope with the large corps 
of the enemy. 
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These truths had all been illustrat- 
ed by the expedition of Sir John 
Moore, three months before. His ad- 
vance towards the part of the French 
communications which Soult guard- 
ed, obliged Napoleon to hasten with 
his troops from Madrid. The English 
were too few to maintain their offen- 
sive movement, and were obliged to 
make a disordered retreat. They had 
no secure district to retire upon, and 
were forced to re-embark, saving 
themselves from destruction only by 
their gallant fight at Corunna. It 
was clear, then, that the north of 
Spain, though offering the most de- 
cisive results, afforded no secure base 
of operations, and that enterprises 
made from thence would probably 
end in disaster. But Portugal af- 
forded all the requisite conditions. 
There was a defensible frontier, guard- 
ed with fortresses on one side—great 
rivers secured the flanks—a safe har- 
bour existed in the Tagus—the coun- 
try still possessed considerable re- 
sources, ‘especially in means of trans- 
port—the materials of an army exist- 
ed in the population—and, moreover, 
the occupation of Portugal by an 
English army placed the French in 
this predicament: if they advanced 
against Andalugia, they exposed “a 
flank to the English in Portugal—if 
they advanced against the English, 
they exposed a flank to the Spaniards 
in Andalugia. i 

The first act, then, in the perform- 
ance of this huge projected drama, 
was to clear Portugal. That country 
was occupied on the north by Soult, 
and was threatened on the east by 
King Joseph and Victor. The ques- 
tion was, whether it was better, first, 
to join the Spanish general, Cuesta, 
in opposing Victor, or to attack Soult. 
Sir Arthur chose the latter course, 
because he would thus deliver a fer- 
tile part of the country, and the rich 
town of Oporto, from the French, 
and because to concert measures 
with Cuesta would occupy time that 
might be decisively employed against 
Soult. He therefore moved on Oporto, 
sending Beresford, with the Portu- 
guese troops, away on the right to 
cross the Douro higher up, and cut 
Soult off from Spain. Wellesley 
advanced, confident that Soult must 
retreat before his superior numbers, 


‘down to aid them. 
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and secure that he should find some 
point of the Douro unguarded. A 
happy accident, improved by a wise 
audacity, enabled him to effect his 
passage close to the enemy. While 
Soult’s attention was fixed on the 
mouth of the river, where he ex- 
pected the English to cross by means 
of their transports, a sudden commo- 
tion in the town made him aware 
that he was attacked on the other 
side. Sallying out in haste, the 
French found the English Guards 
established in a large building on the 
river-bank, on approaching which 
their ranks were shattered by a bat- 
tery placed on a commanding emi- 
nence on the opposite side of the 
stream. A small boat had been se- 
cured by the English—an officer and 
a Portuguese priest crossing in it had 
brought back several barges from the 
other shore, in which the Guards 
passed over, and entered the building 
before the alarm was given. Passing 
through the fire of the English guns, 
the French found a face of the build- 
ing guarded only by the musketry of 
its defenders, and there they made 
their main attack. But the English, 
constantly reinforced, held their foot- 
ing, till a strong force with cavalry, 
under General Murray, which had 
crossed higher up the stream, came 
Then the French 
relinquished the attack, and retreat- 
ed in haste. 

Oporto was thns freed; but the 
reverses of Soult did not end there. 
The next blow he received was the 
news that his retreat eastward was 
barred by Beresford. Behind him 
were the victorious troops of Wel- 
lesley—before him, Beresford closed 
the road—looking northward, he 
faced the mountains, whose paths 
were impassable for artillery. He 
therefore abandoned his guns, blew 
up his ammunition, destroyed his 
baggage, and led his troops over the 
hill-paths. Four months before, he 
had followed an English general in a 
retreat where his fierce pursuit had 
terribly augmented the disasters pro- 
duced by indiscipline and the sever- 
ities of winter. He was now driven 
before another English general, in a 
retreat infinitely more disastrous. 
A vindictive peasantry hung round 
his march, storms burst upon his 
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troops as they toiled barefoot and 
starving up the rough and perilous 
way, and at every halt the English 
guns opened on their rear, Having 
followed them, as far as an army that 
preserves its array can follow another 
that is in headlong flight through such 
a country, Sir Arthur rode southward 
at speed to observe Victor. 

He did not as yet know the pre- 
cise nature of the task he had under- 
taken. In common with’all Europe, 
he estimated the Spanish armies too 
highly; for though they had sus- 
tained some crushing defeats, yet they 
could quote, in their favour the de- 
fence of Saragossa, and the surrender 
of Baylen. Sir Arthur had formed 
no idea of their actual state. He 
believed they only wanted experience, 
and a good military example. He 
found that, though little better than 
a rabble, they had all the confidence 
of troops that had proved themselves 
invincible. Their talk was like the 
maddest boasting of Don Quixote; 
their conduct in action was that of 
his squire. 

Not yet aware of this, and cheered 
by the hope of freeing the south of 
Spain, and marching with his allies 
to Madrid, Wellesley moved to join 
Cuesta. - His primary object was to 
clear the valley of the Tagus; thus 
the junction of the Spanish armies, 
which Victor prevented, would be- 
come practicable, and they might 
together free the capital. He pro- 
posed to the Spanish general a choice 
of plans, each calculated to procure 
these ends. But he found Cuesta in- 
credibly impracticable; proud, ignor- 
ant, ridiculously presumptuous in 
provoking a battle, and incapable 
either of sustaining it or of conduct- 
ing a retreat. This, however, was 
not the worst. He seems to have 
been the most suspicious, jealous, and 
exacting of men. That a plan had 
emanated from his ally was sufficient 
reason why he should reject it. Every 
movement, however judicious, made 
by the English, seemed to him a 
betrayal—every demand for neces- 
gary subsistence, an attempt to im- 
pose on him—every piece of advice, 
a covert treachery—and this at a 
time when it was impossible to ima- 
gine that the English could have any 
object but, at great cost to themselves, 


to succour Spain. With such an 
ally, Wellesley fought Victor, Jour- 
dan, and the King at Talavera. 
Lining with his own troops the most 
exposed part of the position, he met 
and defeated the attacks of greatly 
superior numbers in a pitched battle 
which lasted two days, and with very 
little assistance from the Spaniards, 
who ran off in crowds before they. 
were attacked. Their proceedings, 
most exasperating at the time, are, 
as seen in Sir Arthur’s descriptions, 
awusing enough at this day. “The 
cavalry,” he says to Lord Castlereagh, 
“make no scruple of running off, and, 
after an action, are to be found in 
every village and shady bottom with- 
in fifty miles of the field of battle.” 
Of the infantry he remarks, “The 
practice of running away, and throw- 
ing off arms, accoutrements, and 
clothing, is fatal to everything except 
the reassembling of the men ina state 
of nature, who as regularly perform 
the same manoeuvre the next time an 
occasion offers.” 
Notwithstanding his victory, he 
was obliged to retire; for Soult, 
having reorganised his shattered 
army, and having been reinforced b 
Ney, was now coming down upon his 
left rear, to cut him off from Portugal. 
The allies, therefore, placed the 
Tagus between them and their now 
too-powerful enemy, and several op- 
portunities occurred by which, had 
Wellesley’s army been capable of 
moving, new names of honour might 
have been inscribed on the British 
standards. There might have been a 
battle of Placencia, or of Oro 
no less famous than that of Talavera. 
But, while the Spaniards were well 
supplied, the English were actually 
starving. The country was thinly 
peopled, and nearly exhausted, so 
that the English commissaries could 
procure only very trifling supplies; 
those collected and sent by the 
Spanish Government were appropri- 
ated by Cuesta, and the repeated 
remonstrances of Wellesley did no 
good. When he applied to Cuesta 
for mules to draw his artillery, “he 
refused,” says Sir’ Arthur, “to give 
me any, notwithstanding that there 
were hundreds in his army, employed 
in drawing carts containing nothing.” 
His men were inefficient from starva- 
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tion, which had also destroyed hun- 
dreds of cavalry and artillery horses ; 
and at length, finding neither remon- 
strance nor threats of any avail, he 
marched back to Portugal, deter- 
mnined to have no further partnership 
in war with the Spaniards. 

To great minds, great misfortunes 
are seldom unmixed evils. Out of the 
nettle calamity they pluck the flower 
wisdom. It is probable that the 
state to which he had seen his army 
reduced by the jealous and grudging 
policy of the Spanish Government 
and its general, first suggested the 
idea of sapping the power of the 
French by forcing them to bear simi- 
Jar privations. Disappointed in his 
hopes of finding willing and disin- 
terested allies, and a sphere of action 
in Spain, he was constrained to look 
to Portugal alone for the means of 
supporting the cause of Europe. And 
that any success must be slow, and 
acquired by patient and long fore- 
cast, was now evident. Hitherto 
the great stream of Napoleon’s re- 
sources, directed to the swamping of 
Austria, had left the French armies 
in Spain stinted in men and material. 
Even after the occupation of Vienna, 
it still seemed doubtful whether, with 
a great Austrian army opposite to 
him, and the broad Danube between, 
Napoleon would be able to destroy 
his enemies before his conquering 
progress lost that impulsion which is 
so necessary to power established, 
like his, on the slippery basis of suc- 
cess. In his first attempt to bring 
matters to the issue of a battle, the 
elements were too strong for him. 
Isolated on the further bank, he had 
been driven back from Aspern and 
Essling with horrible slaughter. But 
that disaster had been brilliantly re- 
paired by Wagram. The Austrian 
Empiré was defenceless, and those 
negotiations soon began which ended 
in the marriage with Maria Louisa, 
and the seeming consolidation of his 
power; while England had wasted in 
the Walcheren expedition an army far 
stronger than Wellesley’s, 

Sir Arthur, therefore—now Vis- 
count Wellington and Baron Douro 
—prepared for a long struggle, and 
aimed at a gradual success. 

First, he distributed his troops on 
the Portuguese frontier, to facilitate 
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their subsistence. Behind the screen 
of posts thus extended, hé began his 
famous triple lines of Torres Vedras, 
which, by the people of Lisbon, b 

the enemy, and even by the British 
Minister, were regarded merely as a 
last means of protecting the capital, 
and of securing an embarkation, 
though he designed them to fulfil a far 
more important end. An interval 
that now ensued, before Portugal was 
again attacked, he employed in caus- 
ing the ancient military resources of 
the kingdom to be appealed to for the 
raising and organisation of a large 
native army. And lastly, when 
Massena, at the head of eighty thou- 
sand men, menaced Portugal, he 
urged the Government to decree the 
execution of his great design for 
baffling the enemy. It was nothing 
less than to lay waste the whole 
country to within a short distance 
of Lisbon, and to withdraw the 
population within the lines he was 
preparing. All the horrors which 
Turenne had inflicted on the Pala- 
tinate, and Marlborough on Bavaria, 
were to be not merely submitted to, 
but enacted by the miserable people 
on their own country. The decree 
went forth; but although the policy 
of destroying or carrying off what 
would else be consumed by the 
enemy was evident, an exact com- 
pliance was too much to be expected 
from human nature. <A great por- 
tion of the land remained undevas- 
tated, and the people soon saw rea- 
son to repent their imperfect obe- 
dience. 

On Massena’s approach, Welling- 
ton began to fall back, uniting his 
forces, while the peasants fled on all 
sides, taking with them such effects, 
money, and chattels, as they could 
carry. The roads were encumbered 
with melancholy processions of home- 
less Portuguese families flying before 
the dreaded invaders—women, chil- 
dren, the old and sick—even Junatics 
gave a ghastly grotesqueness to the 
spectacle. Though the people fled, 
the destruction of provisions and of 
mills was imperfectly executed, and 
the French still found considerabh 
resources in the country. Once Well- 
ington halted. A long retrograde 
movement before an enemy impairs 
the confidence of an army in itself 
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and its leader; moreover, a check 
was necessary to enable the necessary 
ravages to be completed, and to give 
the people time to escape. Selecting, 
therefore, the hill-range of Busaco 
as a suitable position, Wellington 
drew up his army, and offered 
battle to the “Spoiled Child of Vic- 
tory,” as Napoleon called Massena, 
who was one-third superior in num- 
bers. The attack, conducted by Ney, 
utterly failed, and the spoiled child 
of victory was defeated with heavy 
loss. Then the retreat of the Eng- 
lish was resumed, and continued till 
they halted within the famous lines, 
sweeping the people of Portugal be- 
fore them, and leaving a desert be- 
hind. 

Massena, pressing confidently on, 
was not aware of the true nature of 
the barrier in his path till he recoiled 
from it in stunned surprise. His con- 
fasion did not diminish as he began 
to realise his situation. It was not 
merely that he was foiled in the pur- 
pose of the campaign, but he was now 
in imminent danger. Before him lay 
a triple line of impregnable defences, 
occupied by an army which had al- 
ready proved its superiority in the 
field—behind and around stretched 
a wilderness—while his line of com- 
munication with Spain was beset 
by swarms of irregular Portuguese 
troops, who, worthless in the line of 
battle, could thus be employed 
against him with ruinous effect. 
Compelled to detach on all sides to 
procure subsistence, he often exposed 
himself to heavy blows from_ his 
powerful antagonist. Had Welling- 
ton made glory, as it presented itself 
to the Napoleonic mind, his chief 
end, he would have poured down 
from his intrenchments and swept 
the invader ‘back in a battle, or series 
of battles, that might have fore- 
stalled his later triumphs. But his 
far-sighted wisdom, his steadfastness 
of purpose, and his lofty sense of 
public duty, were never more con- 
spicuously displayed than at that 
juncture. The temptation was great, 
but he resisted it. His was the only 
army fit to oppose the French in the 
Peninsula, and his men were there- 
fore too costly to be sacrificed except 
for a certain advantage. If he sal- 
lied out, the winter and privations 


would press on his troops as they 
were pressing on the French. Unless 
he could drive the enemy altogether 
from the Peninsula, it mattered little 
whether they remained in Portugal 
or Spain, now that the former count 
was a waste,—in fact, every wee 
that the French remained would add 
to their distresses. For these reasons 
he remained within his lines, though 
his officers wondered that the oppor- 
tunities which offered should be al- 
lowed to pass, 

While action in the field was sus- 
pended, he had plenty of occupation 
of a kind which turns men grey and 
breaks their hearts, unless they are 
of the race of the giants. George 
IIT. was again insane, and a powerful 
opposition was daily attacking an 
administration that could, it was 
said, leave an army to starve use- 
lessly in a rocky corner of Portugal. 
The Government was weak, vacillat- 
ing, and, in the absence of decisive 
victories in the field, felt itself in- 
capable of persevering in Welling- 
ton’s plan for the salvation of the 
Peninsula. The Minister spoke of 
the recall of the army as certain— 
officers coming from England said it 
was expected home immediately ; and 
to the feeling of his generals on the 
subject Wellington himself bears tes- 
timony in a letter of this period, 
where he says, “If some of them 
held the command, the army would 
long ere now have been in their 
transports.” Thus the threads which 
he was so patiently disentangling, and 
so skilfully re-weaving, might at any 
moment be broken short in his hands. 

It was with such encouragement 
from home that he had to encounter 
the perplexities which beset him. The 
more active and influential members 
of the Portuguese regency were hos- 
tile to the English and their general, 
and displayed their hostility, not in 
negative hindrances, but in positive 
opposition, thwarting his measures, 
and interfering even with the con- 
duct of the campaign. He had 
therefore to demand fresh powers, 
and to take on himself to administer 
the outlay of the English subsidies. 
The Portuguese troops, neglected by 
their own Government, were starved, 
and deserted in thousands, or became 
a burden on the English magazines; 
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while the supplies which, if Welling- 
ton’s orders had been executed, should 
have supported them, were feeding 
the enemy, The populace of Lisbon 
was in an explosive state, that re- 
quired strong repressive measures. 
And close to the frontier on his right 
was Soult, to prevent whose junction 
with Massena demanded incessant 
vigilance. Thus, with powerful ene- 
mies in front and on his flank, he had 
for allies starving recruits, an insur- 
rectionary mob, and a hostile admin- 
istration. Call you this backing of 
your friends? he might have asked 
of the Regency; and indeed he did 
put such questions in a very urgent 
and decisive form, and with good 
effect. Watching Massena, guard- 
ing against Soult, administering the 
finances, counselling Spain, devising 
new methods of supply, encouraging 
his own Government, and silencing 
the opposition of the Regency, he 
proved himself capable of singly 
upholding a kingdom, even though 
divided against itself. 

At length Massena gave way. His 
hardibood and force of character, 
proved ten years before in his famous 
defence of Genoa, could no longer 
sustain him in his advanced position. 
Gathering up the troops that were 
spread like locusts over the land, 
preying on the last remnants of sus- 
tenance, he moved towards Spain. 
He had despatched General Foy to 
Napoleon, to represent his condition 
and to demand assistance. The Em- 
peror recognised the necessities of his 
general, but could not help kim, for 
the causes on which Wellington had 
counted as accessories in his great 
plan of resistance to the conqueror 
were now at work. Napoleon could 
spare no men for Spain, because he 
was collecting all his power for the 
invasion of Russia; in executing 
which design he even, at a later and 
very critical period, drew men from 
the Peninsula. Massena, therefore, 
with the able stratagems and ready 
skill of a great master of war, re- 
sumed his retreat; Ney, an abler 
tactician than himself, commanded 
the rear-guard; and frequently turn- 
ing at bay, sometimes with a partial 
success, oftener with a partial dis- 
comfiture, they fell back, slowly and 
grimly, through those wasted lands, 
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with starvation always abreast of 
them, rapine in their van, and leay- 
ing “ Sorrow’s faded form and Solj- 
tude behind.” Solitude it was of the 
saddest kind—the solitude of scenes 
that had lately been populous and 
fertile. Blazing hamlets lit their 
march—the vintage of that land of 
vines had that year been tasted only 
by the birds, pressed only by the 
hoof—the track of the-baffled in- 
vader was marked by the dishon- 
oured corpses of the peasantry—and 
in the path of the pursuing army 
knelt shapes which had emerged 
from caverns and woods, so squalid 
and spectral that the English sol- 
diers, as they extended food, averted 
their faces. 

Wellington followed, cautiously at 
first, but soon with an adventurous 
boldness that left the enemy no 
rest nor security till they passed the 
frontier. Then he invested Almeida, 
and during the siege he hastened to 
confer with Beresford near Badajos, 
which fortress had just surrendered 
to Soult. Massena, collecting his 
troops, once more advanced, in the 
hope of attacking the English while 
their leader was still absent. But 
Wellington had returned in time, 
and now took up a position at 
Fuentes d’Onor to receive him. 
There ensued a battle the least de- 
cisive which Wellington had fought, 
but which forced his adversary to re 
treat, Almeida, the prize they dis- 
puted, falling into the hands of the 
English, while the French garrison 
sallied out and cut its way through. 
This was the last field of the veteran 
Massena. His master demanded ab- 
solute success from those who served 
him; and enraged at the protraction 
of a war in which the French arms 
constantly suffered defeat, he now 
forgot in his anger the earlier ser- 
vices of one of the ablest of his offi- 
cers, and with harsh rebukes de- 
prived the Prince of Essling of his 
command. 

Here ends the first act of the cam- 
paign. Portugal was permanently 
delivered, and the stage was free 
for the organisation of the native 
troops, of systems of supply and 
finance, and of great offensive move- 
ments. But before these last could 
be executed there remained two 
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bloody episodes to be accomplished, 
distinct and isolated as operations, 
yet on them hinged the entire de- 


sign. i 

"While Wellington was opposing 
Massena in Portugal, Soult, advanc- 
ing southwards from Madrid, had 
with ease swept the Spaniards from 

" his path, and made himself master of 
nearly all Andalucia, Thus the main 
French line, of which his army was 
the furthest extremity, passed through 
Madrid, where King Joseph main- 
tained a small army to secure the 
capital and the communications with 
France. This line was covered from 
the Spanish regulars and guerillas, 
in the northern provinces, by an ariny 
under Dorsenne, who, was posted 
about Burgos, and who, besides 
guarding the communications, was 
ready to reinforce the baffled army 
of Portugal. On the east, Suchet’s 
army was spread over Catalonia and 
Arragon. 

Wellington’s troops were spread 
along the eastern frontier of Portu- 
gal, and were supplied from the 
Tagus, the Mondego, and the Douro. 
Thus he was opposite the centre of 
the French armies. But they were 
covered from him by the two for- 
tresses of Ciudad Rodrigo and Bada- 
jos, close to the Portuguese frontier. 
These are the doors between Spain 
and Portugal, giving to the forces 
possessing them the power of the 
offensive. Rodrigo would afford a 
base to Marmont against Wellington, 
Badajos to Soult. On the other hand, 
if Wellington were to advance against 

_ Soult, holding the garrison of Ba- 
dajos in check with a portion of his 
forces, Marmont from Rodrigo would 
threaten Lisbon; while if he ad- 
vanced against Marmont, holding 
Rodrigo in check, Soult from Ba- 
dajos would threaten his communi- 
cations with Lisbon. Thus, so long 
as these fortresses were in the hands 
of the French he could not move 
against them, while they possessed 
terrible advantages for attacking him 
as soon as they should be able to 
advance. But they being in a coun- 
try where the whole population was 
hostile, and which afforded the great- 
est facilities for a barassing system 
of defensive warfare, most of their 
troops were occupied in opposing the 
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Spanish chiefs, in maintaining order, 
in securing their communications 
with each other, and in drawing their 
subsistence from the country—and, 
being maintained entirely by the 
resources of Spain, they were gen- 
erally unable to undertake offensive 
operations till after the harvest. 
Thus their scattered array prevent- 
ed them, for the present, from at- 
tacking him, and afforded him the 
opportunity of assailing the for- 
tresses without danger of immedi- 
ate interruption. 

But everything depended on prompt- 
itude and secresy—and Wellington 
proved himself both prompt and 
secret, Before Marmont could make 
a movement to its succour, he cast 
himself on Rodrigo early in January 
1812, and took it by assault on the 
twelfth day, while Marmont was col- 
lecting his troops for its relief. For 
this achievement he was made Earl 
of Wellington, Duke of Ciudad Rod- 
rigo, and Marquis of Torres Vedras. 
English, Spaniards, and Portuguese, 
were at length beginning generally 
to recognise the merit of their cham- 
pion. 

After putting the place in a state 
of defence, he turned southward to 
Badajos, which had already been 


- unsuccessfully besieged by Beresford, 


whom Soult, in aid of the fortress, 
had attacked at Albuera, It was 
invested in the middle of March, and 
while Soult, moving to its aid, was 
still five marches distant, it fell on 
that night of horror and carnage 
which has been so powerfully de- 
scribed by Napier, and which causes 
the name of Badajos to shed a lurid 
and bloody glare over that page of 
the Peninsular annals. That slaugh- 
ter probably affected Wellington more 
deeply than any incident of his vic- 
torious career. Neither he nor Na- 
poleon were indifferent to suffering 
—the natures of both suffered vio- 
lence from such scenes; yet both of 
them, nevertheless, caused such scenes 
to be enacted without hesitation, 
when their plans needed it. Both 
showed the same resolution to earn 
victory, even at a frightful expense 
of blood, and, judged by their deeds 
only, it is difficult to decide between 
what some will call the heroism, 
some the sternness, of the two men. 
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But looking below the deeds to the 
motives, the difference is immeasur- 
ably wide. In Napoleon’s case, liv- 
ing men become dead corpses merely 
to prop his throne; in Wellington’s 
they were sacrificed that mankind 
might be delivered from an intoler- 
able yoke. 

Wellington was now able to launch 
out either against Soult on the right, 
the King in the centre, or Marmont 
on the left. Each, as is known from 
their correspondence, expected his at- 
tack, and all were therefore in sus- 
pense. The importance of this re- 
sult is his justification for the bloody 
assaults of the fortresses. 

But before attacking either, he 
wished to prevent them from uniting 
against him. This they could only 
do at a particular point. Soult was 
separated from the others by the 
river Tagus, which, from Toledo down 
to the Portuguese frontier, runs in a 
valley lined with rugged mountains, 
rendering it difficult of access, and 
the only practicable bridge in their 
possession was at Almaraz. Against 
that bridge Wellington directed his 
next blow. It was strongly fortified 
and guarded, bodies of French troops 
were posted all around it, and the 
only road was very difficult. Hill, 
however, with a division, was sent 
against it, surprised its defenders, 
destroyed it and its defences, and re- 
turned through the midst of the 
closing French corps, without disas- 
ter. The result of this operation 
was that the English corps, separated 
by the Tagus, were fourteen marches 
nearer to each other than the French, 
and could consequently be brought 
so much sooner than the enemy into 
united action. 

These enterprises were the neces- 
. Sary preliminaries of the campaign 
of Salamanca, which now commenced. 
Wellington advanced from Ciudad 
Rodrigo, intending to attack Mar- 
mont if an opportunity offered, and 
to free Madrid. If no opportunity 
should be given for a battle, then, at 
least, he would have obliged the 
French to draw their armies together, 
an operation which, from the losses 
of their detachments in marching 
through mountains infested by guer- 
illas, and from the difficulty of pro- 
viding under the French system of 
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war for the subsistence of a large 
body of troops in a small area, was 
always grievously detrimental to 
them. 

Marmont, a favourite aide-de-camp 
of Napoleon, who knew a great deal 
both of the practice and theory of 
war, was by no means equal either 
to Massena or Soult in those natural 
military qualities which turn know- 
ledge and experience to the best ac- 
count, and without which all theory 
is but a body without a soul. He 
had still a reputation to make, and 
he no doubt considered that, since 
he had been thought worthy to re- 
place Massena, great things were 
expected of him. In the game of 
movements which now began, there 
was this essential difference in the 
conditions under which he and his 
adversary played, that the French 
troops, being dependent on no par- 
ticular line for their supplies, could 
allow themselves much greater range 
of manmuvre than the English, 
who could never uncover the road 
from Ciudad Rodrigo to Salamanca, 
without the risk of severe disaster. 
But this was the only advantage 
which Marmont possessed, and was 
balanced by the great superiority of 
Wellington in means of information; 
for while he was frequently enabled 
to anticipate the movements of his 
adversaries, all concert between them 
was extremely difficult and uncer- | 
tain, insomuch that on one occasion 
an escort of four thousand men was 
required to insure the delivery of a 
single despatch. 

Marmont fell back, concentrating 
as Wellington advanced, and then, as 
he gathered up his forces, in 
went forward to meet him. The 
English general certainly missed at 
this time two very advantageous 
opportunities of attack which his 
adversary afforded him—the one 
when the latter bearded him at 
Moresco with inferior forces, the 
other when the French army was 
for a whole day dividéd by the river 
Tormes into two parts. At length 
Marmont fell back behind the Douro, 
where Wellington could not cross to 
attack him, and so remained till he 
found himself sufficiently strengthen- 
ed to attempt to cut off Wellington 
from the road to Portugal. To this end 
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he suddenly concentrated on Well- 
ington’s left as they fronted each 
other, and began to cross the river 
—and then as the English drew to- 
gether to oppose him, as suddenly re- 
traced his steps and appeared unex- 
pectedly on their right. Both Napier 
and Brialmont blame him for the 
latter movement, because his first 
concentration had actually given him 
that advantage which he sought again 
in the second—viz. of turning Well- 
ington’s flank. But it is to be ob- 
served, that a general must provide 
for the event of a defeat; and to be 
defeated after turning his adversary’s 
left, was to be driven apart from the 
other French armies; whereas to be 
defeated after turning his right, was 
to be driven back upon his own sup- 
ports, where he might recover him- 
self, as actually happened after the 
battle of Salamanca. 

There now ensued those pictur- 
esque movements which form so 
distinct a scene in the war, where: 
the rear of the English columns and 
the head of the French army marched 
across the great plains between the 
Douro and the Tormes for two days 
nearly, always within sight, and fre- 
quently within musket-shot of each 
other. Wellington had a double de- 
fensive object, always a source of 
perplexity—to cover Salamanca, and 
to cover also the road to Portugal. 
On the second day the French out- 
marched and outtlanked him, and 
reached the Tormes first, while he 
fell off towards Salamanca. He 
passed the night in great anxiety, as 
well he might, for his adversary was 
now nearer to his communications 
than he was himself. Change lead- 
ers, and the English would be ruined. 
Bat the next two days brilliantly re- 
trieved all. Both moved across the 
river, and fronted each other on the 
hills south of the Tormes, while on 
the English right and.the French 
left, and perpendicular to the fronts 
of both, ran the valley which was to 
be the amphitheatre of battle. Well- 
ington intended to retreat at night 
—and to secure his retreat he seized 
the nearest of the two hills which 
stand at the entrance of the valley, 
the since famous Arapiles—but he 
kept his front, for it was still doubt- 


ful whether Marmont meant to aim 
at Salamanca on the one side, or at 
the road to Portugal on the other, 
But when the French seized the other 
Arapile, thus extending beyond Well- 
ington’s right, their aim was no 
longer doubtful, and he changed 
front to his right, to meet the expect- 
ed movement on his flank. This was 
the decisive moment of the cam- 
paign—the crisis of all the man- 
cwuvres. Had Wellington delayed 
for one hour to change front, the 
enemy would have been on his flank, 
would have attacked him at a great 
advantage, and would have cut him 
off from Portugal. Marmont seeing 
his adversary’s movement but imper- 
fectly, screened as it was by the hills, 
imagined him to be retreating, and 
pushed out his own left, aiming to 
intercept him at the road. Welling- 
ton’s counter-stroke, delivered in- 
stantly with full effect, is so identical 
with that of Frederick the Great at 
Rosbach, that it becomes a most in- 
teresting question how much was 
due to the example, how much to in- 
tuitive perception. But the great. 
gap in Wellington’s biography is. 
that which -leaves no record of the. 
studies by which he ripened himself 
for achievement. 

Then followed the rout of Sala- 
manca, where the beaten army fled 
beyond the Douro, leaving the road. 
to Madrid open, which Wellington. 
followed, driving the King before 
him, and entering the capital ;. while- 
the frightened Oourt fled over the 
Tagus, a tawdry mob, whom the vic- 
tor disdained to pursue. Great o 
portunities were now open to Well- 
ington—he might attaek Suchet be- 
fore Soult could join him, or might 
attack Soult on his march. But the 
sinews of war here began to fail—he. 
had neither money nor provisions 
for either enterprise—and he was 
forced to relinquish these promis- 
ing alternatives, and march to Bur- 
gos, in order to open, by the capture 
of that fortress, a northern line of 
operation. In the siege of that 
place he failed. Soult and the King, 
now united, were advancing through 
Madrid to cut him off; the army he 
had lately beaten was reinforced, and 
again made head against him; and he. 
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retired into Portugal, narrowly escap- 
ing the contretemps of finding his 
road thither barred by Soult. 

Though the campaign was thus in- 
decisive, he had achieved great things 
init. Besides beating the French and 
delivering the capital, he had freed 
the south of Spain from Soult, who 
had abandoned, in his hurried march 
to help the King, immense stores and 
munitions of war. He had given 
fresh life to the Spanish efforts, which 
were beginning to flag, and had 
thrown the enemy back to where 
they were three campaigns before. 
But there were other causes, which 
he could only remotely influence, 
that were rendering the deliverance 
of the Peninsula certain. 

The night before the battle of 
Borodino, Napoleon received in his 
tent the officer who brought him the 
news of the battle of Salamanca. 
“ We will repair in the action of to- 
morrow,” was his remark, “ the faults 
committed at the Arapiles.” But 
the next day, with its hollow vic- 
tory, was only the commencement of 
a series of unparalleled misfortunes. 
Following the example of Welling- 
ton in 1810, the Russians, slowly re- 
treating, devastated their country, 
ending by the famous burning of 
Moscow ; and when the invader 
turned to retrace his steps across 
the waste, two armies, directed long 
before from the extremities- of that 
vast empire, converged across his 
path. While Napoleon, flying in 
gloom from the sight of the ruin 
of his hosts, was hastening across 
the snows towards France, Welling- 
ton, now generalissimo of the Spanish 
armies, was organising the resources 
of the Peninsula for the campaign 
that was to clear its soil of the in- 
vader. The one star was waning as 
the other brightened, and they were 
growing more equal in magnitude. 

As a great change now took place 
in the affairs of the Peninsula, it will 
be well to note it. 

If Napoleon’s reputation as a states- 
man rested on his manner of dealing 
with Spain, it would not be high. 
Considered only as a theatre of war, 
his opinions respecting that country 
were, as always, almost infallible; yet 
considered as disaffected territory, to 
be held in submission, his arrange- 
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ments for maintaining his grasp on 
it were marked by fatal errors. The 
first was, that he pursued here the 
system of subsisting entirely on the 
country, which bad answered very 
well in single campaigns elsewhere, 
but was in this ease totally inappli- 
cable. Such a system requires that 
the troops, in order to subsist, shall 
be spread over a great extent of 
country. Thus the whole land was 
dotted with detachments, and these 
were of necessity strong, because, if 
weak, they would have been cut 
off by the hostile population. Hence 
the enormous French force was di- 
vided and subdivided till its reas- 
sembly on particular points became 
a work not only of difficulty and 
time, but of danger, because, imme- 
diately the detachments began to 
move, the guerillas beset the defiles 
and difficult points of the lines of 
march. The districts occupied by the 
French were, in course of time, ex- 
hausted, and hence it was that Soult, 
contrary to military principles, which 
demanded a concentric action at that 
time, was ordered, in 1811, to occupy 
Andalugia for the sake of the pro- 
visions, money, and plunder that it 
would afford. 

Another error was, that the Em- 
peror made each marshal’s command a 
separate military government. Thus 
each regarded himself as an inde- 
pendent ruler, and felt jealous of the 
others, forgetting the duty of co- 
operating for a common end. The 
ill effect of this might have been ob- 
viated by appointing one dominant 
chief. But, King Joseph, though a 
sensible man, was no general, and 
Napoleon, with an impolicy surprising 
in one so experienced in government, 
while he insisted that his brother 
should remain titalar monarch, had 
deprived him of funds, of authority, 
even of outward respect and state, 
and left him a king of shreds and 
patches. Thus there was no one to 
reconcile the contending interests of 
the marshals, who openly defied his 
authority. 

Nevertheless, such was the state of 
the Spanish government, armies, and 
people, that in 1812 they were on 
the point of submitting to Joseph. 
The government had split into fuc- 
tions, and there was no attempt at 
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co-operation. The mobs were domin- 
ant in the great cities. The generals 
and soldiers were alike inefficient and 
presumptuous, and the armies were 
insignificant in numbers, as well as 
in discipline and conduct, There was 
no concert between them. Each gen- 
eral did what seemed good in his 
own eyes. The corps assembled, ad- 
vanced, ran away, and reasseinbled, 
in a fashion that defied the discovery 
of any plan of operation, and deserted 
or rejoined their colours as the fancy 
took them, the government never 
troubling itself with their organisa- 
tion, supplies, or pay. In the absence 
of any prospect of a national system 
of opposition, the Cortes had been 
about to signify their adhesion to 
Joseph, when Wellington’s advance 
into Spain, the victory of Salamanca, 
and the entry into Madrid, had re- 
stored the spirit of the government, 
troops, and people. Again the ar- 
mies drew together, the guerilla 
bands swarmed, and the people dis- 
played their inveterate hatred. The 
French lines of operation had only 
been so many embankments against 
insurrection ; and, directly the troops 
retired, the armed population surged 
over their footsteps) Thus, when 
Soult had been drawn by Welling- 
ton’s advance, in 1812, to the com- 
mon centre of danger, the whole south 
of Spain was lost to him. 

It was plain, in the beginning of 
1813, that it could not be recovered ; 
for the balance of the contending 


- powers, hitherto so much against 


Wellington, was now changing. His 
British troops, now in good condition, 
were reinforced by Spanish corps, 
who, under his system, became effec- 
tive in the field, while the Portuguese 
had attained to such soldiership that 
their battalions were incorporated in 
the British divisions. On the other 
hand, the French armies, weakened by 
drafts for Napoleon’s new effort, the 
Leipsic campaign, took their stand 
between the Douro and the Pyrenees, 
no longer thinking of conquest, but 
solicitous only to guard the ap- 
proaches to France. It was no won- 
der that, as Wellington noted their 
feeble resources, their incapable com- 
mander, their shaken confidence, and 
impaired discipline, he should have 
felt assured of the speedy accomplish- 


ment of his task, and should haye 
uttered, as he crossed the frontier 
rivulet of Spain, a farewell to Por- 
tugal. 

His enemies, no longer as hereto- 
fore surrounding him, bat now all 
before him, stretched across Spain, 
from Valencia on the east, to Gal- 
icia on the north-west; and that 
portion of their line with which he 
had to deal was much scattered, from 
the necessity of suppressing the in- 
surgent bands on the line of commu- 
nication with France. The front of 
that part of the French line nearest 
to him was protected by the Douro; 
its right flank by the tributaries 
which run from the north into the 
Douro, such as the Esla, Carrion, and 
Pisuerga. The question for Welling- 
ton was, which flank he should turn? 
Napoleon, in such a case, would pro- 
bably have chosen the left, as most 
decisive. Penetrating between the 
Castilian mountains and the Douro, 
he would have crossed the river high 
up its course, and, thus separating 
Suchet from the other armies, would 
have cut off from the Pyrenees all the 
French beyond the Ebro. But reasons 
connected with the state of the Por- 
tuguese and Spanish troops rendered 
this inexpedient; and another consi- 
deration, the importance of which will 
presently appear, had also great influ- 
ence in causing the English general to 
determine to turn their right, while 
his dispositions were such as to cause 
them to guard the other flank. Send- 
ing Graliam with a large force across 
the Douro, in the Portuguese portion 
of its course, to make his way —— 
right bank through the Tras-os-Mon- 
tes to the Esla, Wellington himself 
advanced by the left bank. The 
French assembled on the river were 
too few effectually to oppose the great 
force with which the allies threatened 
them in front and flank, and fell back. 
The whole army was then assembled 
under Wellington, on the north side 
of the Douro, and drove the French 
from river to river to the Ebro, with- 
out any considerable engagement. 

Hitherto Wellington had depend- 
ed for his supplies on the harbours 
and magazines of Portugal, from 
whence they reached him by trains 
of mules and vehicles, which grew 
of course constantly more lengthy, 
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cumbrous, and precarious in their 
operation, the farther he advanced. 
But his line of march now brought 
him near the north coast of Spain. 
The fleet came round from the Por- 
tuguese to the Asturian coast, dis- 
lodged the French from some of the 
ports of the Bay of Biscay, transferred 
thither the line of transports from 
England, and thus brought his sup- 
plies close to him by a new route. 
This was the reason that induced 
him to prefer to operate by the 
French right—and a new advantage 
of a strategical nature was also con- 
ferred by this transfer of his base. 
The great defensive line of the French 
was that of the Ebro. While depen- 
dent on the road to Portugal he 
could not have moved far to the right 
or left for the purpose of turning their 
front on that river, without uncover- 
ing his communications. But from 
- his new base on the Biscayan coast he 
could not only turn the Ebro, but 
could move in the country beyond it, 
in a direction parallel to its course. 
He was on the flank of the French 
line of retreat, and his relations with 
the enemy were totally changed, as 
was soon experienced in the next en- 
counter, 

Proposing plans which his marshals 
disputed over, taking up positions 
only to abandon them, and issuing 
orders which nobody attended to, 
the unfortunate King Joseph, finding 
his army in a great degree collected 
by the process of recoiling on itself, 
stood at last in the basin of Vittoria 
to offer battle. He took post on the 
high bank of the river Zadora, a tri- 
butary of the Ebro which covered his 
frent. Its course ran backward at an 
angle, and his line of battle followed 
that configuration: he thus present- 
ed two fronts, and the front of 
his right wing was parallel to his 
main line of retreat. Hence, if his 
right wing should be defeated, his 
main line of retreat would be lost. 
Now, had Wellington continued to 
base his’ movements on Portugal, 
Joseph never need have taken up 
such a disadvantageous position, but 
could have always posted himself so 
as to front Wellington, and to cover, 
at the same time, his line into France. 
But the coast of Biscay runs parallel 
to that line, so that, when Wellington 
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advanced from thence, the king, in 
order still to front his enemy, must 
draw up his army with its flank, 
instead of its rear, towards his point 
of retreat. This circumstance it was, 
rather than any brilliant manceuvres 
of the allies on the field of battle, 
which rendered the defeat of Vittoria 
so decisive of the campaign. 

Wellington was in the passes of 
the mountains leading into the basin, 
his movements screened by the hills, 
Emerging from the defiles, he direct- . 
ed his main force against the enemy 
posted at the elbow and lower course 
of the Zadora; while Graham, on his 
left, moved away by another pass to 
cross the river higher up, and seize 
the great road to Bayonne, which 
was the main French line of retreat 
out of Vittoria. Reille defended the 
bridges valiantly against Graham, but 
the main French army was driven 
back at all points, and Reille, too, at 
last gave way, though still fighting 
in retreat. Thus the main road was 
lost, and the French were driven in 
rout through the one avenue still open 
to them, that of Pampeluna, along 
which they fled, destitute of every- 

~thing. All the roads round Vittoria 

were blocked up by their carriages, 
baggage, and plunder, which, with 
their artillery, fell into the hands of 
the victors, while the beaten army, 
amidst all kinds of privations, reached 
the shelter of the Pyrenees. 

As soon as Napoleon heard of this 
disaster, he deprived Joseph of the 
command (who thenceforth dis- 
appears from the scene), and de- 
spatched Soult to rally and restore 
confidence to the army, and to guard 
the approaches to France. 

Thus ended the second part of this 
great historical play. The main 
French army was driven back to its 
own territory. Spain, except Cata- 
lonia and Arragon, where the embers 
of war still glimmered, was free, and 
the victors could look forward with 
good hope to entering France. But 
the remoter consequences of the vic- 
tory were no less important. 

Napoleon, breaking out into Ger- 
many, had, during this campaign 
gained the battles of Lutzen and 
Bautzen with the heads of his col- 
umns, had secured strong lines of 
defence fronting the Russians and 
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Prussians, and having negotiated an 
armistice, was now awaiting the arri- 
val of his levies on the Elbe. The 
great question for him was, Would 
Austria remain neutral? If she did, 
he could dispose of the rest of his 
enemies. If she were to join them, 
her position on his flank would ren- 
der his hold on Germany untenable 
without miraculous successes. Aus- 
tria still hung in doubt. Remem- 
brance of former visitations of Na- 
poleon’s wrath, terror at his fortune, 
and consideration for her family alli- 
ance with him, made her pause— 
while the hope of retrieving her 
losses, and freeing herself from the 
vassalage in which he held her, 
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urged her to join the ranks of his 
foes. At this period of doubt the 
news from Vittoria came to help her 
decision. Napoleon insanely rejected 
offers of accommodation which would 
still have left him the finest empire 
in the world, with an immense widen- 
ing of the limits of revolutionary 
France—he would have all or no- 
thing—he defied Europe, Europe beat 
him at Leipsic, and the great over- 
runner of nations was now fighting 
to preserve his own territory from 
invasion. The previsions of Well- 
ington were in rapid course of ac- 
complishment. 


(To be continued.) 





LADY HAMILTON, 


On the 26th of April, 1764, at Pres- 
ton, in Laneashire, a girl was born 
of poor parents, of the name of Lyons. 
If a fairy had sat by the cradle of that 
child and promised her matchless 
beauty and mental endowments of 
the highest order—had told her that 
all that wealth could purchase should 
be lavished upon her; that princes 
and nobles, poets and painters, should 
hang upon the tones of her voice and 
the smiles that played round her lips; 
that she should go forth to the fair- 
est of lands, whose Queen should se- 
Ject her for her most intimate and 
cherished friend; that she should 
reign absolute in the heart of one 
whose name filled all tongues, and 
that upon her the destinies of the 
world should depend ;—and if another 
voice had then whispered, “ All this 
shall be so unto thee, but thy fame 
shall be blasted; thy name shall be 
spoken with bated breath as a word 
of shame; foul crimes shall be falsely 
charged against thee, and, for thy 
sake, against him who shall love 
thee as only hearts as great and gen- 
erous as his can love; obloquy shall 
be heaped upon thy head, and thou 
shalt die an outcast in a foreign land, 
lonely, forlorn, and deserted ;”—such 
a prophecy would not have equalled 
in strangeness the real events of the 
life of that child. 

If we desired to write a thesis upon 


the trite observation, how much 
stranger truth is than fiction, or a 
moral essay on the mutability of For- 
tune, we could not select a more ap- 
propriate theme than the life of Emma 
Lyons. We have, however, neither 
the wish nor the intention to mor- 
alise. The task we propose to our- 
selves is the humbler but more dif- 
ficult one of examining the evidence 
upon which certain well-known stor- 
ies, once current merely as matter 
of popular seandal, have gradually 
been woven into the web of his- 
tory; of separating what we may 
fairly account as facts from what we 
are entitled to reject as fiction; of 
gathering up the scattered fragments 
of truth, and freeing them as far as 
we are able from the falsehoods in 
which they have been obscured. 

The father of Emma Lyons died 
whilst she was an infant, and upon 
his death her mother removed from 
Preston to the village of Hawarden 
in Flintshire. Here, at a very early 
age, she was engaged as a nursery- 
maid in the family of a Mr. Thomas 
who resided in that village, and who 
was ‘brother-in-law to the well-known 
Alderman Boydell. Her next en- 
gagement was in a similar capacity 
in the family of Dr. Budd, one of the 
physicians to St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 

ital, who resided in Chatham P] 

lackfriars. This fact is mention 
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by Dr. Pettigrew in his Memoirs of 
Lord Nelson, and as he was person- 
ally acquainted with Dr. Budd, the 
correctness of his information may, 
no doubt, be relied upon.* She 
passed from his service into that of 
a tradesman in St. James’s Market; 
and afterwards seems to have re- 
sided some time as a kind of humble 
companion with a lady of fashion, 
whose attention had been accident- 
ally attracted by her remarkable 
beauty. It was during her residence 
with this lady that she appears to 
have first had the opportunity of ac- 
quiring the rudiments of those ac- 
complishments for which she after- 
wards became so remarkable. 

Up to this period Emma Lyons 
maintained a spotless reputation. 
Accident and her own kindness of 
heart now, however, occasioned her 
introduction to Captain, afterwards 
Admiral Payne, a distinguished ofii- 
cer.t A relation or acquaintance, a 
native of Wales, had been impressed 
in the Thames, and to Captain Payne 
she applied fur. his release. The 
Captain became enamoured, pressed 
his suit, and prevailed. She became 
his mistress, and retreat in such a 
path being next to impossible, she 
subsequently formed a similar con- 
nection with Sir Harry Feather- 
stonehaugh, of Up Park, in Sussex. 
We would willingly pass rapidly over 
this part of her life, but the tale, 
though sad, must be told. Few who 
consider what were the temptations 
to which she must have been ex- 
posed, the lax manners of the day, 
her youth, her wonderful beauty, 
and the delight which a girl of her 
mental capacity must have felt in 
the society of men of intellect and 
education, will be disposed to pass a 
severe judgment upon her, 

It has been confidently asserted 
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that at this time she became con- 
nected with the infamous empiric 
Dr. Graham; that she was the wo- 
man who, under the name of “ Hebe 
Vestina,” bore a part in his exhibi- 
tion ;§ and that it was to this cir- 
cumstance that she owed her intro- 
duction to Romney, and her employ- 
ment as a model by Reynolds, Hopner, 
and other celebrated artists. 

The first trace we can find of the 
story is just thirty-five years after 
the events are supposed to have 
oceurred. In 1815, immediately after 
the death of Lady Hamilton, an in- 
famous book professing to contain 
her memoirs appeared. After nar- 
rating the story, the anonymous bio- 
grapher concludes as follows: _ 


“While the fact of this exhibition 
itself stands uncontradicted, the friends 
of the female who figured in it have per- 
severed in denying her connection with 
the same. But their zeal is more grati- 
fying to the feelings than satisfactory to 
the judgment. Such a circumstance could 
not have been related without some foun- 
dation, and the writer of this had the 
whole history from a person of the 
highest literary character twenty-five 
years ago.” | 


A story which rests on the asser- 
tion, after the death of the accused 
person, by the anonymous author of 
an infamous and scandalous publi- 
cation, on the pretended authority 
of another anonymous ‘“ literary 
character,” four-and-twenty years 
before, and five-and-thirty after the 
supposed event, would hardly deserve 
notice, had it not obtained very gen- 
eral belief and wide circulation. It 
is not uncommon to find, when that 
is the case, that the very illogical 
course is adopted of requiring the 
negative to be proved, and, instead of 
asking on what foundation the story 





* Perticrew: Memoirs of Nelson, vol 


. li, p. 594. 


+ Admiral Payne represented Huntingdon in Parliament. He was intimate 
with the Prince of Wales, and appointed comptroller of his household. He com- 
manded the squadron which, in 1795, brought the Princess Caroline of Brunswick 
to England. After distinguished services under Collingwood, Lord Howe, and 
Lord Bridport, he was appointed Treasurer of Greenwich Hospital, where he died 


on the 17th November, 1802. 


¢ Sir Harry Featherstonehaugh died on the 24th October, 1846, at the great age 
of ninety-two years. He married late in life, but left no issue. The title is now 
extinct.— Annual Register, vol. }xxxviii. p. 298. 


Memoirs of Lady Hamilton, p. 43. 


Kay's Original Portraits, vol. i. p, 36. 
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rests, it is insisted that it should be 
proved to be false. 

It is seldom, of course, that this 
can be done, but in the present case 
we find about as good negative proof 
as can well be conceived. 

Graham’s exhibition began in 1780, 
and finally closed in 1784.* In 1783 
this famous quack made his appear- 
ance, and attempted to introduce his 
exhibition in Edinburgh, where he 
was most properly committed to the 
Tolbooth.t The same work which 
contains the charge contains also the 
statement that Emma Lyons was six- 
teen at the time she arrived in Lon- 
don.{ Pettigrew’s statement that she 
was born in 1764 is confirmed by the 


official entry of her death in the 


records at Calais, in which she is 
stated to have been fifty-one years 
of age in 1815. It follows that 1780 
was the date of her employment as a 
nursemaid in the family of Dr. Budd. 
How long she remained in that em- 
ployment is not known, but she sub- 
sequently entered the service of a 
tradesman at the west end of the 
town; then, as we have seen, became 
a companion to a lady; after which, 
she lived successively with Captain 
Payne and Sir Harry Featherstone- 
haugh, during her residence with the 
latter of whom she attained great 
celebrity for her skill as a horse- 
woman and her courage in the hunt- 
ing-field. This is an art not very 
rapidly acquired, and the fact implies 
a residence of one winter at the very 
least, at Up Park. In the beginning 
of 1782§ she was brought by the 
Hon. ©. F. Greville, with whom 
she was then residing, and introduced 
by him to Romney, who then painted 
the very beautiful portrait (perhaps 
the most lovely of all his works), en- 
titled “* Nature,” which is now in the 
possession of Mr. Fawkes of Farnely. 
This leaves a period of barely two 
years between her first coming to 
London, when she entered the ser- 
vice of Dr. Budd, and her being under 
the protection of Mr. Greville,j—a 
period short even for the events we 
have narrated, and which appears to 
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exclude the possibility of there being 
any foundation for the popular story 
of her having been reduced to a state 
of abject misery, to escape from which 
she is supposed to have acceded to 
Dr. Graham’s proposals. We have 
here, too, the true account of her in- 
troduction to Romney; and coupling 
this positive evidence of the falsehood 
of a part of the story with the ex- 
treme improbability of the rest, aris- 
ing from the shortness of the time, 
and the total absence of any evidence 
whatever in support of it, we con- 
sider ourselves entitled to reject the 
whole as a fabrication. 

It is with her introduction to 
Romney that the public interest of 
Lady Hamilton’s life commences, 
It is impossible to gaze on the 
face so familiar to ‘every one, and 
which owes its immortality to his 
pencil, without feelings of deep emo- 
tion. The charm consists not in - 
beauty of feature, marvellous though 
that beauty is. There beams in 
those eyes, and plays around those 
lips, the power of fascination which, 
a few years later, brought princes, 
statesmen, and heroes to worship at 
her feet. 

Marvellous and inscrutable are the 
ways by which “Providence doth 
shape our ends!” Had that face 
been less beautiful, had the heart of 
its possessor been less brave and 
faithful, had she lacked courage or 
promptitude—or, strange as it may 
sound, had she been less frail, had 
she possessed fewer virtues or fewer 
faults—the whole course of history 
might have been changed, and the 
Nile, and even Trafalgar, have had 
no place in the annals of England. 

It has been repeatedly asserted 
that Emma Harte (for such was the 
name by which at this time she was 
known) was the servant, the model, 
and the mistress of Romney. This 
story will be found, on investigation, 
just as groundless as the grosser one 
of her connection with the quack 
Graham. At the time of her introdue- 
tion to Romney, Emma Harte was 
living with the Honourable ©. Gre- 





*See Arcuennottz; Tableau d’ Angleterre, vol. i. p. 104; and Dr. Graham's 


own abominable pamphlets, 
i Memoirs of 


Gentleman's Magazine, vol. liii. p. 711 
ady Hamilton, p. 24. § Life of Romney, by J. Romyey, p. 180, 


Mr. Greville died at Paddington in the month of May 1809. 
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ville, a young man of high family 
and position; she resided with him 
for six or seven years—his wife in 
everything except in legal title to 
the name; and his letters show that, 
long after the termination of that 
connection, he retained feelings of 
warm and respectfal affection for 
her. Romney was, at this time, long 
past middle life. That he, like his 
friend Hayley, the biographer of 
Cowper, conceived a romantic at- 
tachment to the beautiful subject of 
his pencil is abundantly shown by 
his letters. The morbid tendencies 
of Romuey’s mind, which a few years 
later developed themselves into evi- 
dent insanity, are well known. “The 
divine lady,” as he calls her, was the 
object of sentimental and distant 
adoration, and never did devout wor- 
shipper pay more precious homage at 
the shrine of his idol. He painted as 
many as twenty-three pictures of 
her. There is but one of these pic- 
tures that even borders upon passing 
the bounds of modesty, and of that 
one, the head only was painted from 
Lady Hamilton. It is the picture of 
The en- 


a Bacchante leading a goat. 
graving is lying by us as we write, 
and gazes upon us with looks of in- 
expressible loveliness. Many would 
say that it savoured of prudery 
when we describe this picture as vo- 


luptuous. We notice it for the sake 
of recording the fact, that the face 
alone was painted from Lady Hamil- 
ton. She was his miodel in the sense 
that it was her surpassing beauty 
that inspired his genius, incorporat- 
ing itself with his very being, so 
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that he could paint nothing but her, 
and present or absent her features 
are to be traced through all his 
works,* 

Before we leave this part of the 
subject, it may be as well to notice 
(though rather out of place in point 
of time) another circumstance which 
has given rise to many erroneous 
impressions. During her residence 
in Italy, a work was published en- 
titled Lady Hamilton’s Attitudes, 
This gave occasion to a malicious 
insinuation in one of Gilray’s cari- 
catures. The caricature was far more 
popular than the original work. The 
slander survived the circumstance 
that gave rise to it. The book has 
become scarce, and is of very little 
intrinsic value; we have, however, 
seen & copy, and we can assure our 
readers that it does not contain a 
single figure which might not be re- 
presented with perfect propriety by 
the most decorous matron in Edin- 
burgh. The figures are absolutely 
encumbered with drapery, Lady 
Hainilton’s remarkable skill in ar- 
ranging which, gave occasion to the 
work, which was published by the 
desire of Sir William Hamilton. 

From 1782 till 1789, Emma Harte 
continued to reside under the pro- 
tection of Mr. Greville. In that year 
he was compelled to break up his 
establishment, and to make arrange- 
ments with his creditors. Sir William 
Hamilton prevailed upon Emma Harte 
to accompany him to Naples, where 
he had long resided as British ambas- 
sador. There she remained for two 
years, and in 1791 returned to Lon- 





* The following is a list of the pictures painted by Romney from Lady Hamil- 


ton, and given in J. Romney’s Life of the painter: 1. “ Nature,” 1782—now in 
the possession of Mr. Fawkes; 2. Circe, painted about the same time—unfinished ; 
8. Iphigenia; 4. St. Cecilia; 5. Bacchante—sent to Sir Wm. Hamilton at Naples 
—lost at sea; 6. Alope; 7. The Spinstress; 8. Cassandra—Boydell’s ahabeapeene 
Gallery; 9. Three-quarters, Straw-hat, “‘ Emma”—Mr. Crawford; 10. Bacchante 
—Sir J. Leicester—figure painted in afterwards; 11. Half-length, sent to Naples; 
12. do. given to her mother; 18, 14. Calypso and Magdalen—Prince of Wales; 
15, 16, 17. Joan of Are, Pythian Priestess, and Cassandra—unfinished ; 18. Half- 
length, Reading, light reflected on the face—Hayley; 19, Three-quarters, 1792; 
20, 21, 22. Three-quarters, side face. Two other unfinished heads, 

In addition to this list, there is a very beautiful figure called “The Seamstress,” 
which, we believe, was painted from Lady Hamilton. She was also the original 
of Reynolds’ celebrated “ Bacchante,” and if our memory serves us correctly, of 
two remarkably fine full-lengths by Hopner, “The Comic Muse” and “ A Magda- 
len,” belonging to the Marquess of Hertford, at Ragley. There is a magnificent 
full-length, by Lawrence, in the National Gallery of Scotland, and a very lovely 
chalked head by the same artist, signed “ Emma,” in the British Museum. 
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don with Sir William Hamilton. The 
accomplishments which she had se- 
dulously cultivated during her resi- 
dence with Mr. Greville, had been 
brought to perfection during her 
stay in Italy. In August 1791 
Romney writes, ‘She performed in 
my house last week, singing and act- 
ing before some of the nobility with 
the most astonishing powers; she 
is the talk of the whole town, and 
really surpasses everything, both in 
singing and acting, that ever appeared. 
Gallini offered her two thousand 
pounds a-year and two benefits if 
she would engage with him; on 
which Sir William said, pleasantly, 
that he had engaged her for life.”* 

On the 6th of September 1791, 
within a fortnight of the party at 
Romney’s house, Emma Harte became 
Lady Hamilton, and thus acquired a 
legal title to the name by which she 
will be known as long as the history 
of England lasts.t 

This terminates what may be called 
the first part of her career. It is that 
over which most doubt and obscurity 
prevails, We consider, however, that 
we are entitled, for the reason we 
have given, to reject altogether, as 
fabrications, the story of her being 
reduced “to the extremity of want 
and misery ;” of her having been “a 
mere outcast in the metropolis ;”t¢ of 
her connection with Graham, and 
of her supposed improper intimacy 
with Romney. These slanders ori- 
ginate in the abominable pages of an 
infamous and anonymous publication ; 
they are not supported by one tittle 
of evidence; the dates show that 
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it was next to impossible that the 
supposed facts could have occurred ; 
and the charges are met by negative 
evidence, as far as the circumstances 
admit of such proof. 

Immediately after the marriage, Sir 
William and Lady Hamilton started 
for Naples. A letter from the unhappy 
Marie Antoinette (said to have been 
the last she addressed to her sister) $ 
secured her an introduction to the 
Queen, who soon admitted her to the 
closest intimacy and most complete 
confidence. We find from Lord St. 
Vincent's letters that she employed 
the influence she thus acquired to 
promote the interests of Great Bri- 
tain. He distinguishes her by the 
title of the “ Patroness of the Navy.” 
The letters of Troubridge and Ball, 
and others of that gallant band who 
shared the glory of Nelson, show that 
they entertained a similar feeling. It 
was not long before she was enabled 
to perform an important service. 
The King of Naples had received 
from the King of Spain a private 
letter, communicating his . determi- 
nation to desert the cause of the 
Allies, and to join France against 
England. Of this letter the Queen 
obtained possession, and communi- 
cated its contents to Lady Hamilton. 
Sir William was dangerously ill, and 
unable to attend to his duties; but 
Lady Hamilton immediately de- 
spatched a copy of the letter to Lord 
Grenville, taking the necessary means 
for insuring its safety—a precaution 
which was attended with the ex- 
pense of about £400, which she paid 
out of her private purse.§ The 





* Haytry’s Life of Romney, p- 165. 
+ The marriage is announced in the Gentleman's Magazine for September 1791 
as follows: “Sir W. Hamilton, K.0.B., Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the Court of Naples, to Miss Harte, a lady much celebrated for her 
elegant accomplishments and great musical abilities.” It is stated in Pettigrew's 
Memoirs of Nelson, that the marriage was solemnised at St. George’s, Hanover 


Square, ‘This is a mistake. 


We have searched the register of that parish without 


finding any trace of it. The St. James’s Chronicle mentions the marriage as hav- 
ing taken place at Marylebone Church. On examining the register of that parish, 
we found the entry of the marriage. It is somewhat singular that though the 
name of Harte is used in the Annual Register, the Gentleman’s Magazine, and the 


newspapers of the day, the name in the register, and by which 


dy Hamilton 


signed that document, is ‘‘ Amy Lyons,” the surname having been originally writ- 
ten “Lions,” and the “i” og ores! altered into a “y.” The Christian name 


“Amy” is distinetly written. 


e are not aware of any other instance in which 


she used any Christian name but that of Emma, The witnesses to the marriage 
were the Marquess of Abercorn and the Rev. L. Dutens. 


{ Memoirs of Lady Hamilton, p. 39. 


§ Prrrigrew, vol. ii. p. 610. 
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Ministry immediately acted, upon this 
information, and sent orders to Sir 
John Jarvis to take hostile steps, if 
opportunity should offer, against 
Spain.* 

Many services were performed for 
the English navy by Lady Hamilton 
during this difficult period, when 
French influence was so powerful at 
Naples as to render it dangerous for 
the British Minister even to appear 
at Court. 

It was in the month of June 1798, 
however, that Lady Hamilton per- 
formed the act which entitles her to 
the lasting gratitude of all who feel 
pride in the glory of the British 
navy. 

Naples was at peace with France. 
One of the stipulations of the treaty 
was, that no more than two English 
ships-of-war should ester into any 
of the Neapolitan or Sicilian ports. 
Nelson was in pursuit of the French 
fleet, but in urgent want of provi- 
sions and water. He despatched 
Troubridge to Sir William Hamilton, 
urging upon him ‘to procure permis- 
sion for the fleet to enter Naples or 
one of the Sicilian ports, as other- 
wise he should be compelled to run 
to Gibraltar for supplies, and to 
give over all further pursuit of the 
French fleet. Troubridge arrived at 
Naples about six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and instantly called up Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton. They went to the 
Neapolitan minister, Acton. A coun- 
cil was summoned, at which the 
feeble and vacillating king presided. 
Their deliberations lasted for an hour 
and a half, and ended in disappoint- 
ment. The king dared not break 
with France. The application was 
refused. But in the mean time a 
more powerful agent than Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton had been at work, 
and a more vigorous and bolder mind 
than that of the king had come to 
an opposite determination. The lit- 
tle barefooted girl of the Welsh vil- 
lage and the daughter of Maria 
Theresa of Austria had met. The 
time which Sir William Hamilton, 
Troubridge, and Acton had vainly 
spent in attempting to move the 
king, had been passed by Lady 
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Hamilton with the queen, who, hay- 
ing given birth to a son, was by the 
laws of Naples entitled to a voice 
in the State Council.t By the most 
vehement entreaties and arguments 
she obtained her signature to an 
order addressed “to all governors of 
the two Sicilies, to receive with hos- 
pitality the British fleet, to water, 
victual, and aid them.” As Lady 
Hamilton placed this order in the 
hands of Troubridge, he exclaimed 
that it would “cheer Nelson to ‘ 
ecstasy!” She begged “that the 
queen might be as little committed 
in the use of it as the glory and ser- 
vice of the country would admit of.” 
Nelson, on receiving it, wrote :— 


“My Dear Lavy Hamitton,—I have 
kissed the queen’s letter. Pray, say I 
hope for the honour of kissing her hand 
when no fears will intervene. Assure 
her majesty that no person has her feli- 
city more at heart than myself, and that 
the sufferings of her family will be a 
tower of strength in the day of battle, 
Fear not the event. God is with us. 
God bless you and Sir William. Pray, 
say I cannot stay to answer his letter. 
Ever yours faithfully, 

“Horatio NEtson.” 


Armed with this authority, Nelson 
entered the port of Syracuse, victual- 
led and watered his fleet, and fought 
and won the battle of the Nile. 

Few months elapsed before Lady 
Hamilton was again engaged in an 
enterprise requiring courage and dis- 
cretion of the highest order. 

The royal family of Naples were 
in extreme peril. The army had 
been defeated, though, as Nelson ob- 
served, ‘‘the Neapolitan officers did 
not lose much honour, for, God 
knows, they had not much to lose; 
but they lost all they had.”{ The 
court was filled with traitors, the city 
with ruffians and assassins, “ The 
mind of man could not faney things 
worse than they were.”§ It was re- 
solved by Nelson, Sir William, and 
Lady Hamilton, and the Queen, that 
the only place of safety for the royal 
family was to be found in Nelson’s 
ship, and that a retreat to Palermo 
was necessary. Had this design 





* Perricrew’s Life of Nelson, ii. 518. 
¢ Lord Nelson to Lord Spencer, 11th December. Hanrisoy, i. 378. 


Perricrew, p. 693. — 
§ Ibid. 
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been discovered, it would have in- 
volved all concerned in certain and 
immediate destruction. Nelson and 
Sir William Hamilton kept away 
from court. 

“ The whole correspondence (says Nel- 
son in his letter to Lord St. Vificent) 
relative to this important business was 
carried on with the greatest address by 
Lady Hamilton and the queen; who 
being constantly in the habit of <orre- 
spondence, no one could suspect. It 
would have been highiy imprudent 
either in Sir William Hamilton or myself 
to have gone to court, as we knew that 
all our movements were watched, and 
that even an idea was entertained by the 
Jacobins of arresting our persons as a 
hostage—as they foolishly imagined— 
against the attack of Naples, should the 
French get possession of it,.”* 


A subterraneous passage led from 
the queen’s apartments to the shore. 
This was explored by Nelson and 
Lady Hamilton, and through this pas- 
sage, for several nights, the jewels 
and treasure of the royal family were 
conveyed. On the 21st of December, 
at half-past eight o’clock in the 
evening, three barges, with Nel- 
son and Captain Hope on_ board, 
landed at a corner of the arsenal. 
Leaving Captain Hope in charge of 
the boats, Nelson went to the palace, 


brought out the whole of the royal 
family, placed them in the boats, and 
within an hour they were in safety 
on the deck of the Vanguard.t 

Lady Hamilton was their only at- 
tendant. But even here, though in 
safety, their distresses did not cease. 
On the 24th, says Nelson, “it blew 
harder than J ever experienced since 
I have been at sea.” The next day, 
shortly after their arrival at Palermo, 
the youngest child of the queen, a 
boy of seven years of age, died in 
Lady Hamilton’s arms. 

We now come to those events with 
regard to which obloquy has been 
thrown most abundantly, and most 
unjustly, upon the memory of Lady 
Hamilton. 

In our last Number we showed 
what the i character of the occur- 







rences whic %k place in the Bay 
of Naples in The month of June 1799 
was, With those events, however, 
whatever judgment may be formed 
upon them, Lady Hamilton had no- 
thing whatever to do. The vitality 
of a lie is wonderful. Let the most 
improbable tale be but told- with suf- 
ficient confidence, and instead of in- 
quiring whether there is any evi- 
dence to support it, nine men out of 
ten will begin to account for it on 
some favourite hypothesis. Charles 





* Nelson to Lord St. Vincent, 26th December, 1798. The private property of Sir 
William Hamilton, amounting to between £30,000 and £40,000, was sacrificed to 
secure secresy and prevent the alarm which might have been occasioned by its re- 


moval.—Prrtigrew, vol. ii, p. 618. 


{The following memorandum of the order for this proceeding is interesting : the 
original remained in the possession of Captain Hope, the words in italics being in 


Nelson’s own handwriting :—* 
“ Most secret. 


Naptes, Dec. 20, 1798. 


“Three barges and the small cutter of the Alemena armed with cutlasses only, 





to be at the Victoria at half-past seven o'clock, precisely. Only one barge to be at 
the wharf, the others to lay on their oars at the outside of the rocks—the small 
barge of the Vanguard to be at the wharf. The above boats to be on board the 
Alemena before seven o’clock, under the direction of Captain Hope. Grapnells 
to be in the boats. 

“ All the other boats of the Vanguard and Alemena to be armed with cutlasses, 
and the launches with carronades, to assemble on board the Vanguard, under the 
direction of Captain Hardy, and to put off from her at half-past eight o'clock 
precisely, to row half-way towards the Mola Figlio. These boats to have 4 or 6 soldiers 
in them. Incase assistance is wanted by me, false fires will be burnt. 

“ NELSON, 

“ The Alemena to be ready to slip in the night if necessary.” 

—Nelson Despatches, vol. iti. p. 206. 
tHarrison’s Life of Nelson, vol. i. p. 384—Nelson to Lord St. Vincent. 





* Nicnoias’s Nelson Despatches, vol, iii. p. 206. 
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the Second and Dean Swift knew 
this propensity of human nature well, 
and made themselves merry upon it. 
Nelson, the most faithful and most 
humane of men, is charged with 
perfidy and murder, and thereupon 
every one, from Dr. Southey to Lord 
Brougham, without the slightest in- 
quiry into the evidence, which would 
have disproved the charge at once, 
accepts the position, and begins to 
account for it. We must refer our 
readers to our former paper for a nar- 
rative of the facts with regard to 
those transactions. The most de- 
finite, the most malignant, and the 
falsest account will be found in Cap- 
tain Brenton’s Naval History. Ac- 
cusing Nelson of the foulest and 
basest of crimes (‘treachery and 
murder” are the wordggreely bandied 
about among the raid slanderers), 
he charges Lady Hamilton with hav- 
ing been the instigator of his con- 
duct. After describing the execution 
of Caracciolo, he says :— 


“ At the last fatal scene she was pre- 
sent, and seems to have enjoyed the 
sight. While the body was yet hanging 
at the yardarm of the frigate, ‘ Come,’ 
said she—‘ come, Bronté, let us take the 
barge, and have another look at poor 
Caracciolo!” The barge was manned, 
and they rowed round the frigate, and 
satiated their eyes with the appalling 
spectacle,”* 


In his attempt to be circumstantial, 
Captain Brenton has betrayed him- 
self. Nelson was not Duke of Bronté 
until the 13th of August following.t 

But, apart from this, the whole story 
is proved, by the most conclusive evi- 
dence, to be a fabrication. 

Immediately upon the appearance 
of Captain Brenton’s work, the scene 
of rowing round the Minerva was 
solemnly and indignantly denied by 
one of the survivors of Nelson’s sea- 
mates, of the name of John Mitford, 
in a letter which he addressed to the 
Morning Post. 

Captain Brenton attempts, in his 
second edition, to discredit this man’s 
assertion, upon no better ground than 
that he “lodged over a coal-shed in 
some obscure street, near Leicester 
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Square.” What there may be in that 
circumstance that should disentitle 
him to credit we must leave Captain 
Brenton to explain. Many a brave 
fellow has been reduced to a greater 
extremity, who can still feel his 
heart swell with indignation at the 
groundless slanders which have been 
vented against the hero who led him 
in the path to glory. But this matter 
is now set at rest for ever. Com- 
modore Sir Francis Augustus Collier, 
a most distinguished officer, who was 
on board the Foudroyant at the time, 
has in manly and emphatic words 
denounced the whole story as “an 
arrant falsehood.”} 

As Caracciolo was hanged on the 
Minerva, and Lady Hamilton re- 
mained on board the Foudroyant, we 
never could understand very clearly 
what was meant by the assertion, 
which has been so often repeated, that 
she was “ present at the execution.”§ . 
Whatever was meant by this state- 
ment, we are happy to have it in 
our power to contradict it on the 
best possible authority. The late 
Lord Northwick, who was in the Bay 
of Naples at the time in question, 
told Mr. Mulready that he distinctly 
remembered being at dinner in com- 
pany with Lady Hamilton in Nelson’s 
cabin, when they heard the gun fired 
which announced the execution of 
Caraceiolo. We have the authority 
of Mr. Mulready for this anecdote, 
and we thus destroy the last shred of 
the calumny. 

There does not appear to be the 
slightest foundation for the assertion, 
so often repeated, that the queen and 
Lady Hamilton entertained feelings 
of personal hostility against Car- 
acciolo, The queen, writing to her 
a few days after the execution, says: 
“JT have seen also the sad and 
merited end of the unfortunate and 
mad-brained Caracciolo. J am sen- 
sible how much your excellent heart 
must have suffered.” These are not 
the expressions of hatred, malignity, 
or exultation. Nor are we aware 
of one particle of evidence to show 
that Lady Hamilton ever used her 
influence except on the side of 
humanity and mercy. 





* Brenton’s Naval History, i. 483. 
$ Nelson Despatches, iii, 522. 


§ Sourney, p. 201. 


+ Nelson Despatches, iii, 498. 
| July 2, 1799. 
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We may therefore leave the malig- 
nant slanders of Captain Brenton to 
the contempt which they deserve. 
The vapid moralities and turgid 
periods with which Lord Brougham 
winds up his sketch of Nelson are 
unworthy of him. Lord Holland, 
whose own moral sense was so 
singularly constituted that he con- 
sidered adultery committed by a 
queen “neither scandalous nor de- 
grading !”* has the following passage 
upon the coldness with which it is 
said Nelson was received at court :— 


“His amour with Lady Hamilton, if 
amour it was, shocked the king’s moral- 
ity; and though the perfidies and mur- 
ders to which it led were perpetrated in 
the cause of royalty, they” [1. e. the per- 
fidies and murders!) “could not_wash 
away the original sin of indecorum in 
the eye of his majesty.”+ 


Sheridan’s fancy never soared so high 
as this. He would not have dared 
to put such a sentence into the mouth 
even of Sir Benjamin Backbite. The 
“original sin” of indecorum washed 
away by the baptism of “ perfidy and 
murder!” These are daring meta- 
phors indeed? But we need not waste 
time upon this unscrupulous and con- 
temptible scandalmonger. The bril- 
liant coterie of Holland House is 
among the things of the past; and 
its owner will take his rank with pos- 
terity, not as the polished and agree- 
able host, flattering and flattered, 
but as the author of three or four of 
the silliest and most malignant little 
volumes in the language. 

It has been the custom to speak of 
Lady Hamilton as an “ artful” woman. 
We can find nothing to justify the 
epithet. On the contrary, we be- 
lieve that she owed much of the in- 
fluence she acquired over the minds 
of such men as Nelson, St. Vincent, 
Troubridge, and Ball, to the very op- 
posite qualities, It was her generous 
and impulsive nature that charmed 
them, fully as much as her beauty or 
her talents. 

The nature of her intimacy with 


_ Nelson will probably remain for ever 


an enigma. The more closely ‘the 
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evidence is examined, the more per- 
plexing does the inquiry become. 
Confident assertion in this, as in 
most other cases, is confined almost 
exclusively to those who know least 
of the subject. 

There cannot be a stronger proof 
of this difficulty than that which is 
derived from the fact, that the two 
latest biographers of Nelson, both of 
whom have devoted infinite labour 
to the inquiry, have arrived at dia- 
metrically opposite conclusions. Dr. 
Pettigrew is convinced that Horatia 
was the daughter of Lady Hamilton,t 
and Sir Harris Nicholas is equally 
convinced that she was not § Those 
who were most likely to be well in 
formed upon the subject, Lord St. 
Vincent, Hardy, Dr. Scott, his con- 
fidential friend and profound adviser 
Mr. Haslewood, and we may add the 
several mem of his own family, 
seem to have considered Nelson’s 
attachment to Lady Hamilton purely 
Platonic. The evidence in support 
of this view of the case is collected 
in the seventh volume of the Nelson 
Despatches, p. 369 to 396. -We con- 
fess’ that, notwithstanding this for- 
midable mass of evidence, and the 
highly respectable opinions by which 
it is supported, we feel ourselves com- 
pelled reluctantly to express our own 
opinion that Horatia was the daugh- 
ter not only of Nelson, of which there 
appears to be little or no doubt, but 
of Lady Hamilton also. It is not a 
little singular that in this case it is 
the maternity of the child that is 
disputed, whilst the paternity seems 
to be admitted on all hands. 

We would willingly pass over this 
portion of the history, avoiding 
equally, on the one hand, the error of 
palliating a departure from the strict 
rules of morality ; and, on the other, 
the assumption of a rigid censor- 
ship. 

The gentle philosophy of Burns 
teaches us the truest charity. 


“ Who made the heart, *tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us; 
He knows each chord—its various tone ; 
Each spring—its various bias. 





* Lorp Hotann’s Foreign Reminiscences. : 
{ Memoirs of the Whig Party, vol. ii. p. 80; Rosr’s Diary, vol. i. p. 219. 


Vol. ii. p. 655. 


§ Nelson Despatches, vol. ii. pp. 369, 398 
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“Then at the balance let’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it. 
What's done, we partly may compute, 


But never what's resisted. 


We must pass on to the fatal and 
glorious day when Nelson, with the 
strange presentiment which dictated 
his farewell to Captain Blackwood, 
retired from the deck of the Vic- 
tory to commune in silence with his 
own heart. Not alone, for One, 
whose “good and faithful servant” 
he had been, was with him. To Him 
he poured out bis heart, and the 
prayer of the hero was answered. 


“‘May the great God whom I worship 
grant to my country, and for the bene- 
fit of Europe in general, a great and 
glorious victory; and may no miscon- 
duct in any one tarnish it; and may 
humanity after ome | be the predomin- 
ant feature in the British fleet. For 
myself, individually, I commit my life 
to Him who made me, and may His 
blessing light upon my endeavours for 
serving my country faithfully. To Him 
I resign myself and the joint cause 
which is intrusted to me to defend.— 
Amen, amen, amen.” 


Fitting words for one who felt 
the dark shadow of death drawing 
closer and closer to him, and be- 
coming more and more distinct in 
the brilliant light of victory. 

In that memorable hour he wrote 
the following codicil to his will— 


“Victory, October the 21st, 
1805, then in sight of the 
combined fleets of France 
and Spain, distant about 
ten miles, 


“Whereas, the eminent services of 
Emma Hamilton, widow of the Right 
Hon. Sir Wm. Hamilton, have been of 
the very greatest service to our King 
and country, and, to my knowledge, 
without receiving any reward from 
either our King or country, 

“First, that she obtained the King of 
Spain’s letter in 1796 to his brother the 
King of Naples, aequainting him of his 
intention to declare war against Eng- 
land, and from which letter the Ministry 
sent out orders to the then Sir John Jer- 
vis to strike a stroke, if opportunity offer- 
ed, either against the arsenals of Spain 
or her fleete: that neither of them was 
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done is not the fault of Lady Hamil- 
ton—the opportunity might have been 
offered, 

“Secondly, The British fleet under 
my command would never have return- 
ed asecond time to Egypt, had not Lady 
Hamilton's influence with the Queen: of 
Naples caused letters to be wrote to the 
Governor of Syracuse that he was to 
encourage the fleet being supplied with 
everything, should they put into that 
port in Sicily. We put into Syracuse, 
and received every supply, went to 
Egypt and destroyed the French fleet, 
Could I have rewarded those services, I 
would not now call upon my country; 
but as that has not been in my rower, 
I leave Emma Lady Hamilton, there- 
fore, a legacy to my King and country, 
that they will give an ample provision 
to maintain her rank in life, 

“T also leave to the beneficence of my 
country my adopted daughter, Horatia 
Nelson Thompson; and I desire she will 
use in future the name of Nelson only, 
These are the only favours I ask of my 
King and country, at thi8 moment when 
I am going to fight their battle. 

. May God bless my Kirg and coun- 
try, and all those who [ loved dear. My 
relatives it is needless to mention ; they 
will, of course, be amply provided for. 

“Netson & Bronte, 
‘* Witness—Henry Blackwood. 
_ T. M. Hardy.” 


When the victory was won, and 
the victor was dying, the last words 
he spoke were— 

“ Remember that I leave Lady 
Hamilton and my daughter Horatia 
as a legacy to my country. Never 
forget Horatia.” He became inarti- 
culate. But the one great abiding 
principle which had dictated the sig- 
nal that flew from ship to ship on 
that morning was still there. With 
much effort he distinctly said — 
“Tank Gop, I HAVE DONE MY 
puty.” He closed his eyes— once 
more opened them—and the mighty 
and victorious spirit was fled.* 

How England has responded to that 
appeal is but too well known. 

The codicil was faithfully delivered 
by Captain Blackwood to the Rev. 
William Nelson, who, with his wife 
and family (one of them a daughter 
who had been under her exclusive 
care for six years), was residing with 
Lady Hamilton. He suppressed it 





* Nelson Despatches, vol. vii. p. 251. 
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until the day when £120,000 was 
voted in Parliament to uphold the 
name and title of the hero, when, 
dining at Lady Hamilton’s table, he 
produced it; and, throwing it to her, 
coarsely said, she might now do with 
it as she pleased. Lady Hamilton 
had it registered in Doctors’ Com- 
mons the next day. 

It is difficult to find words to 
express the meanness of Nelson’s 
brother. He fawned, he crawled, he 
grovelled; no flattery was too ful- 
some, no adulation too abject, to ex- 
press his devotion to Lady Hamilton 
so long as she was powerful and pro- 
sperous. He intrusted his daughter, 
from her earliest youth, to be her 
habitual companion. He sought pre- 
ferment in the Cburch through her 
influence. Writing to her in 1801, 
he says— 

“Tam told there are two or three very 
old lives, prebends of Canterbury, in the 
Minister’s gift—near six hundred pounds 
a-year, and good houses. 

“The deans of Hereford, Exeter, 
Lichfield and Coventry, York and Win- 
chester, are old men.” 


But soon afterwards his ambition 
rose above prebendal stalls and dean- 
eries. In the same year he writes— 


“Now we have secured the peerage, 
we have only one thing to ask, and that 
is, my promotion in the Church, hand- 
somely and honourably, such as becomes 
Lord Nelson’s brother and heir-apparent 
to the title. No put-off with small beg- 
garly stalls, Mr. Addington must be 

ept steady to that point. I am sure 
Nelson is doing everything for him. 
But a word is enough for your good 
sensible heart.” 


No sooner had he secured for him- 
self the wealth and honours earned 
by Nelson, than he was the first to 
betray and desert her. 

An avenging Nemesis awaited him. 
He lived to old age, and saw his only 
son perish before him. 


“For Barquo’s issue had he filed his 
mind,” 


No drop of the blood of that de- 
generate brother flows in the veins 
of the present inheritor of Nelson’s 
honours. 

We altogether repudiate the doc- 
trine that there is to be one rule of 
morality for one man, and a different 


rule for another. But in forming a 
judgment upon character we must 
take the whole character into ac- 
count, A man is not poor because 
his debts are large. His wealth is 
determined not by the amount of 
items on the debit side of his ac- 
count, but by the balance at the 
end of it. When Mr. Peter Per- 
kins . abandons his middle - aged, 
unioteresting, and not very good- 
tempered wife for society more agree- 
able to his taste, he becomes bank- 
rupt in morality. He owed to society 
an observance of its rules, but society 
owed nothing to him. When some 
dashing “ Lorette” terminates her 
disreputable career by marrying a 
foolish young man of fortune or a 
superannuated millionaire, the world 
pities the young simpleton, or de- 
spises the old one, and troubles it- 
self no more about them. If Lady 
Hamilton’s career had terminated 
with her marriage, we should by this 
time only have regarded her with the 
same kind of interest which induces 
us to ask, as we gaze on the canvass 
of Reynolds, who was Nelly O’Brien 
or Emily Bertie? But with hr 
marriage begins the other side of the 
account. What does the world owe 
to Lady Hamilton? England owes 
her the victory of the Nile. That 
one item is so large that it leads one 
to forget the other acts which earned 
her the gratitude, not of Nelson 
alone, but of St. Vincent, Troubridge, 
and the other “Lions of the Deep” who 
shared his glory. The world owes to 
her that the sister of Marie Antoin- 
ette did not share her horrible fate— 
that another head, as fair as that 
which fell into the basket of saw- 
dust in front of the Tuileries on the 
16th of October 1793, did not roll 
on the scaffold at Naples in 1799. 
When we come to take the account, 
as it stood between the world and 
Lady Hamilton when it finally 
closed in 1815, we find it strangely 
changed since 1791. The balance 
has turned. It is the world, it is 
humanity that is the debtor. It is 
England that is bankrupt, and re- 
pudiates her debt. 

We know few characters of which 
it is so difficult to form a just and 
impartial estimate as that of Lady 
Hamilton. Happily it is not our 
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duty to mete out reward or punish- 
ment. Few, if any, have ever been 
exposed to such dangers and such 
temptations. The most precious gifts 
of Providence, bodily and mental, 
which were lavished upon her in pro- 
fusion, were but so many additional 
snares in her path. ‘ With all her 
faults,” says one who was by no means 
disposed to extenuate these faults, 
“ her goodness of heart is undeniable. 
She was the frequent intercessor with 
Nelson for offending sailors; and in 
every vicissitude of her fortune she 
manifested the warmest affection for 
her mother, and showed the greatest 
kindness to a host of discreditable 
relations.”* Her husband, with his 
dying breath, bore witness that, dur- 
ing “the ten years of their happy 
union, she had never, in thought, 
word, or deed, offended him.” 

Of her virtues, unhappily, prudence 
was not one. After the death of 
Nelson, and the disgraceful disregard 
of her claims by the Government, 
her affairs became greatly embar- 
rassed, Those who owed wealth 
and honour to Nelson, and who had 
sunned themselves in her prosper- 
ity, shrunk away from her. In her 
distress she wrotg a most touching 
letter to one who had courted her 
smiles in other days, the Duke of 
Queensberry, imploring him to buy the 
little estate at Merton, which had 
been left to her by Nelson, and thus 
to relieve her from her most pressing 
embarrassments. The cold-hearted 
old profligate turned a deaf ear to 
the request. In 1813, Emma Hamil- 
ton was a prisoner for debt in the 
King’s Bench. Deserted by the great, 
the noble, and the wealthy, aban- 
doned by the heir of his title and the 
recipient of his hard-earned rewards, 
she, whom Nelson had left as a 
legacy to his country, might have 
died in a jail. From this fate she 
was saved by one whose name is not 
to be found in the brilliant circle who 
surrounded her but a few short years 
before. Alderman Joshua Jonathan 
Smith (let all honour be paid to his 
most plebeian name) redeemed his 
share of his country’s debt, and ob- 
tained her release. She fled to Calais, 
and, soon after her arrival, wrote the 
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following letter to the Right Hon, 
Geo. Rose, who, most honourably 
to himself, had been unremitting, 
though unsuccessful, in his attempts 
to enforce her claims upon the Goy- 
ernment. 


“ Horet Dxssin, Caxats, 
“ July 4, 1818. 

“We arrived here safe, my dear sir, 
after three days sickness at sea—as, for 
precaution, we embarked at the Tower, 
Mr. Smith got me the discharge from 
Lord Ellenborough. 

“T then begged Mr. Smith to with- 
draw his bail, tor I would have died in 
prison sooner than that good man should 
have suffered for me; and I managed so 
well with Horatia alone, that I was at 
Calais before any new writs could be 
issued out against me. I feel so much 
better from change of climate, food, air, 
large rooms, and diberty, that there is a 
chance I may live to see my dear Horatia 
brought up. 1am looking out for a lodg- 
ing. Ihave an excellent Frenchwoman, 
who is good at everything ; for Horatia 
and myself, and my old dame who is 
coming, will be my establishment. Near 
me is an English lady, who has resided 
here for twenty-five years; who hasa 
day-school, but not for eating or sleep- 
ing. At eight in the morning I take 
Horatia; fetch her at one; at three we 
dine: and then in the evening we walk. 
She learns everything: piano, harp, lan- 
guages grammatically. She knows 
French and Italian well, but she will 
still improve. Not any girls but those 
of the first families go there. Last 
evening we walked two miles to a féte 
champetre pour les bourgeois, Every- 
body is pleased with Horatia, The 
General and his good old wife are very 
good to us; but our little world of hap- 
piness is in ourselves. If, my dear sir, 
Lord Sidmouth would do something for 
dear Horatia, so that I can be enabled 
to give her an education, and also for 
her dress, it would ease me, and make 
me very happy. Surely he owes this to 
Nelson, For God’s sake do try for me, 
for you do not know how limited I am. 
I have left everything to be sold for the 
creditors, who do not deserve anything; 
for I have been the victim of artful 
mercenary wretches, and my too great 
liberality and open heart has been the 
dupe of villains. To you, sir, I trust, 
for my dearest Horatia, to exert your- 
self for her, and that will be an easy 
passport for me.”+ r 





* Nelson Despatches, vol. vii. p. 390. 


+ Diary of Right Hon. Geo. Rose, vol. i. p. 271. 
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This letter, it will be observed, is 
dated the 4th of July 1813. In 
eighteen months more the strange 
eventful life of Emma Hamilton was 
over. She died in a house, now No. 
111 Rue Frangaise, a street running 
parallel with the southern rampart 
of the town. Calumny has been busy 
even with her deathbed. It was 
said that imaginary phantoms haunt- 
ed her; that Caracciolo was ever be- 
fore her eyes; that she uttered agon- 
ising screams of repentance ;* that 
she could not endure to be in the 
dark ; that she had fallen into intem- 
perate habits, and become a papist !t 

There is not one word of truth in 
any of these assertions.t Dr. Petti- 
grew, speaking from information 
communicated to him by Mrs. Hun- 
ter of Brighton, says :— 


“This excellent lady tells me, that at 
the time Lady Hamilton was at Calais, 
she was also there superintending the 
education of her son at the academy of 
Mr. Mills. She resided in the ‘Grande 
Place,’ and became acquainted with Mons. 
de Rheims, the English interpreter, who 
persuaded Mrs. Hunter to take up her 
residence with him in his chateau, which 
was visited by many English, When 
Lady Hamilton fled to Calais, Mons. de 
Rheims gave her one of his small 
houses to live in. It was very badly 
furnished. Mrs.-tlunter was in the habit 
of ordering meat daily at a butcher’s for 
a favourite little dog, and on one of 
these occasions was met by Mons. de 
Rheims, who followed her, exclaiming, 
‘Ah, Madame! ah, Madame! I know 
you to be good to the English; there is 
a lady here that would be glad of the 
worst bit of meat you provide for your 
dog.’ When questioned as to who the 
lady was, and promising that she should 
not want for anything, he declined tell- 
ing, saying that she was to proud to see 
any one; besides, he had promised her 
secresy. Mrs, Hunter begged him to 
provide her with everything she required, 
wine, &c., as if coming from himself, and 
she would pay for it. This he did for 
some time, until she became very ill, 
when he pressed her to see the lady who 
had been so kind to her; and upon 
hearing that her benefactress was not 
@ person of title, she consented, saw her, 
thanked her, and blessed her. A few days 


after she ceased to live. This lady describes 
her to me as exceedingly beautiful even 
in death. She was anxious to have her 
interred according to English custom, 
for which, however, she was only laughed 
at, and poor Emma was put into a deal 
box without any inscription, All that 
this good lady states she was permit- 
ted to do, was to make a kind of pall 
out of her black silk petticoat, stitched 
on a white curtain.”§ 


Not a Protestant clergyman was 
to be found in Calais, and the solemn 
service for the dead was read over 
her grave by an Irish half-pay officer. 
Emma Hamilton sleeps in what was 
once the pleasure-garden of a woman 
almost equally famous for her personal 
charms and her strange adventures— 
the beautiful Elizabeth Chudleigh, 
better known as Duchess of Kings- 
town. It was consecrated and used 
as a cemetery until 1816. It was 
afterwards converted into a timber- 
yard, and no trace remains of the 
grave of her whom Nelson, with his 
dying voice, bequeathed to the grati- 
tude of his country ! 

In the office of the Juge de Paix 
is an inventory of the effects of 
which she died They are 
estimated as of the value of two 
hundred and twenty-eight francs— 
about nine. pounds sterling. Besides 
this there were some duplicates for 
articles of plate and trinkets, which 
had been pawned at the Mont de 
Piété. 

The Rev. Earl Nelson came over 
to demand this property! but he 
declined* to pay any expenses that 
had been incurred.|| These were dis- 
charged by Alderman Smith and Mr. 
Cadogan, by the latter of whom Ho- 
ratia was taken to Nelson’s sister, 
Mrs. Matcham. 

In the Records of the Municipality 
of Calais is the following entry :— 


“A.D. 1815. Janvier 15.—Dame Em- 
ma Lyons, agée de 51 ans, née a Lan- 
cashire en Angelterre; domicilée 4 Calais, 
fille de Henry Lyons, et de Marie Kidd; 
Veuve de William Hamilton, est decédé 
le 15 Janvier, 1815, 4 une heure aprés 
midi au domicile du Sieur Damy, Rue 
Frangaise.”"4 





* Brenton’s Nav. Hist., vol. i. p. 484. 
i Nelson Despatches, vol. iii. p. 522. 
PETTIGREW, vol. ii. p. 636. 
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3 PETTIGREW, vol. ii. p. 635. 
Catton’s Annals of Calais, p. 182. 
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OUR POSITION WITH CHINA. 


Tr is difficult to realise our pre- 
sent position with respect to the 
Chinese Empire. Like everything else 
connected with that land of grotesque 
contrarieties, it is a strange fact, 
whilst we are trading with its citi- 
zens, paying export dues to its cus- 
tomhouses, obligingly suppressing 
native piracy, and our Minister cor- 
responding with its mandarins, with 
all the charming ceremony and forms 
that have, in the old day, been laid 
down by Confucius and Chutze, and 
are the present delight of our con- 
sular dignities — that at the same 
time we, and ‘‘nos chers alliés” on 
the other side of the Channel, are 
directing, with “slow and measured 
footsteps,” a huge military and naval 
expedition against the Emperor and 
Court. 

As far back as the middle of Sep- 
tember 1859—six long months since 
—the sad news of a foul dishonour to 
our flag reached Great Britain. The 
blood of four hundred slain and 
wounded, the honour of a defeated 
squadron and an insulted Ambassa- 
dor, called for retribution, and a re- 
assertion of our military prestige, 
yet nothing has been done to wipe 
off the sorrow inflicted upon us. It 
is true, vessels are now tossing off 
the Cape of Good Hope, laden 
with munitions of war, and filled 
with troops—it is true that the 
Himalaya, artillerymen and Arm- 
strong’s guns, have been sent to 
Alexandria, and that troops from 
India are slowly finding their way 
to Canton and Hong-Kong. But, 
for all this, no decided pelicy has 
been adopted. We are waiting to 
see whether the Emperor of China 
will not give us a loophole where- 
by to escape the risk and trouble of 
redressing our wrongs, and reassert- 
ing our dignity. Lord John is ex- 
pecting Mr. Bruce’s despatches, and 
hopes to find reason suddenly dis- 
played in the cunning brain of a 
Pekinese councillor ; whilst, no doubt, 
Mr. Bruce is quite as anxiously wait- 
ing for Lord John’s policy upon the 
question to develop itself, and is evi- 
dently not going to commit himself 





to press hostile measures upon a Cab- 
inet which cares little for the points 
of national honour involved in the 
question, provided they do not find in 
the Peiho affair of 59 as great a stum- 
bling-block as the lorcha affair of '56, 
Lord John is waiting for informa- 
tion ; Mr. Bruce for instructions. Ad- 
miral Hope is getting his squadron 
ready for action; and the whole avail- 
able resources of China are being 
directed to the defence of the cap- 
ital and of the adjacent province. 
Vast quantities of arms and pow- 
der have been imported into China, 
and one correspondent tells us “ that 
every Chinaman who can buy a rifle 
is doing so’ —a figure of speech 
which, though doubtless exaggerated, 
means much. 

It was not. for nearly six weeks 
after the news of the repulse of Ad- 
miral Hope’s squadron reached Eng- 
land, that naval reinforcements were 
despatched to him; and they, of 
course, had a five months’ sea-pass- 
age before them. It was not until 
Christmas that the French expedi- 
tion left the ports of France. It has 
only been by the last mail that we 
have distinctly heard of the depart- 
ure of the Anglo-Indian forces to 
China. 

What can have occasioned this 
delay? Great Britain, ever ready 
to cover the seas with her fleets, 
surely did not require all this time 
to support a defeated squadron? 
We may hope that, had our Ad- 
miral been repulsed or defeated by 
a Russian force, instead of Chinese 
forts, on the 24th June 1859, we 
should not have had to look in vain, 
as we did in the last Indian mails, 
for the intelligence of the arrival of 
a single naval support. Oh, no! It 
is evidently a feigned appearance of 
want of energy and readiness; and 
woe betide France or Russia if they 
estimate our preparation by the late 
display. Unreasonable people might 
say that, with the steam-navies of 
England afloat in the East, and in the 
Mediterranean, as well as idle in our 
home ports, together with the use of 
electric telegraphs, which have for ten 
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months connected Aden with Down- 
ing Street, a better display of energy 
and combination might have been ef- 
fected ;—one which would have shown 
Europe, where every nation is closely 
watching us, and marking how we 
are likely to come out of the great 
fight hereafter to be fought for the 
supremacy of the seas and the com- 
merce of the world—that England’s 
navy can be concentrated with greater 
rapidity than ever, and protect with 
overpowering force any point at which 
her interests or her honour may be 
threatened. The unreasonable ones 
might say it was a good opportunity 
lost of showing what could be done, 
and that at little cost. 

But let us tell these unreasonable 
people, that, apart from some deep 
strategical reasons, which, if divulged, 
would probably be unappreciated, or 
be incomprehensible to ordinary mor- 
tals, that there is a wind which blows 
in the East called a monsoon /—it is a 
terrible wind, one of exceeding force 
—one to which all seamanship, stra- 
tegy, and naval combination must 
give way. Born ashore, as we lands- 
men are, it is evidently impossible 
for us to comprehend this great wind. 
This monsoon has prevented ener; 
and decision being displayed ; this 
monsoon it is which causes us now to 
send our poor soldiers in sailing-ships 
to China at the hottest instead of the 
coolest season of the year. It is in- 
deed a wondrous wind; we have 
evidently nothing like it in Europe, 
and God defend us from it. 

On inquiring about it at the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Steam Company’s 
office, the officials smiled mysterious- 
ly, excused themselves from talking 
too much of the north-east monsoon, 
as they had a very handsome Govern- 
ment subsidy for carrying the mails, 
and too much communicativeness up- 
on their part might be objected to; 
but this they allowed, that two small 
P. and O, steamers, of no great 
power, and remarkably aged, did do 
battle with this monsoon twice a- 
month during the whole Chinese win- 
ter, and seldom if ever failed to make 
head against it. We must acknow- 
ledge that we were only the more 
puzzled ; and that a monsoon is, in 
our opinion, a terrible bogie, rank- 
ing with the mysterious ‘“‘ Tom-tom” 


of which Charles Dickens tells us in 
his inimitable sketch of Major Helves. 
That distinguished individual re- 
lated to the passengers in a Graves- 
end boat all the wonders of the East, 
and of his terrible conflicts with 
tigers, and other noxious creatures, 
until having worked them into a state 
of mystification, he described as a 
climax, after a severe fray with a 
perfect “Shitan” of a tiger, how his 
dear friend, the Rajah Rum-chow-dar, 
suddenly grasped him by the arm 
and beat a retreat, muttering, “ By 
the Shastre, Helves, my boy! there 
isa Tom-tom!” “A Tom-tom!” ex- 
claimed the breathless audience. “ A 
Tom-tom !” replied the Major, in still 
more solemn tones; and leaving the 
curious equally in the dark as to the 
nature of this Tom-tom-of a wind, we 
say with the Admiralty, “Sirs, there 
is a monsoon!” We wonder much, 
yet opine that the day is not far dis- 
tant when our seamen will laugh at 
monsoons; and that it will take a 
great deal more than that fierce wind 
to prevent us hereafter retrieving a 
defeat in something less than a 
twelvemonth, in a part of the world 
which the date of letters from Shang- 
hai tells us is only siz weeks distant 
from London. 

In a military point of view, the 
delay has been injurious to public 
interests. We should therefore de- 
sire to know whence that-delay has 
arisen, except for the causes we have 
playfally alluded to. We can per- 
fectly understand that troops could 
not be spared from India until the 
campaign in the Terrai was brought 
to a conclusion. But what prevented 
half-a-dozen regiments being sent, 
via Alexandria and Suez, from the 
Mediterranean? and why could not 
the steam-fleet of the Indian navy 
have carried them to China? It is 
still puzzling to appreciate the motives 
which have influenced the Foreign 
Secretary, who, after all, is the prime 
mover, and might be supposed to care 
less about monsoons than those who 
only associate monsoons with long 
cruises in sailing-ships. 

It is natural to suppose that he 
font John Russell) believes the 

reaty of Tientsin to have been one 
likely to redound to the interests, 
commercial if not political, of Great 
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Britain, and that he desires to see it 
ratified. He knew, six months ago, 
that his subordinate, Mr. Bruce, in 
attempting to obtain that ratifica- 
tion, had been violently and insolently 
received, and that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment did then, and have since, 
repudiated every one of the conces- 
sions in the Treaty which rendered 
it of the slightest value to us. He 
has subsequently approved of the pro- 
ceedings of Mr. Bruce, and in com- 
mon with his Queen, and the heads 
and representatives of this great 
country, lauded the noble self-sacri- 
fice and heroic devotion of the small 
band of seamen who essayed, in June, 
1859, to punish the perfidious Court 
of Pekin. Yet up to to-day, March 
10, 1860, he, Lord John Russell, is 
not De oa to state what course 
the Government intend to take with 
respect to China; and he has not as 
yet boldly announced his intention of 
~~ the Government of China 
or their broken treaty-engagements 
or their treachery, and even leaves it 
an open question whether the shame 
inflicted upon the navy of England 
is, or is not, to be wiped off. 

But for the oracle of the Tuileries, 
the British public would still be en- 
tirely in the dark as to the intentions of 
our Foreign Secretary. Napoleon the 
Third has, however, spoken, and we 
know Lord Palmerston’s Ministry too 
well not to feel sure that where the 
Frenchman leads they will follow. 

Lord Jobn, in February, assures 
the House of Commons he was 
waiting for one more despatch from 
Mr. Bruce, and has subsequently in- 
formed us that that one despatch 
did not contain the information he 
wanted. Within the last few days 
Lord John has faintly sketched 
out his milk-and-water policy. It 
amounts to this: that if the Em- 
peror of China will apologise for the 
slaughter of four hundred English- 
men, he will be content with a semple 
ratification ;—-no indemnity for the 
past, no guarantees for the fature, 
are to be asked. 

On the other hand, we are informed 
that war with China is a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s war, one involving 
great risks to the revenue of Britain, 
and one in which we must be carefal, 
in punishing the enemy, not to be 
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injuring ourselves. Let all this be 
gran But what has been gained, 
we ask, by our dilatory proceedings, 
excepting that the Court of Pekin 
has entirely misunderstood our delay, 
and that time has been given them 
to be better able to resist us in en- 
forcing our treaty-rights? Lord 
Elgin, we are told, is now going to 
be sent to China. We know that his 
Lordship offered his services as far 
back as last October — why was he 
not then sent? His appearance 
there, accompanied by such a force 
as should have been in China by 
Christmas Day, would have had a 
great moral effect upon the Court 
of Pekin, His name is associated 
in the minds of the Chinamen with 
defeat of their forts and armies, 
and the submission of their Emperor 
—his sudden return there with a for- 
mal declaration of war would have 
alarmed, and probably paralysed, the 
war-party in the councils of the Em- 
peror. No: instead of this straight- 
forward line, the only one consistent 
with our dignity when dealing with 
Easterns, we have allowed a mer- 
cantile class-interest to paralyse the 
strong arm of England, and to mul- 
tiply the difficulties which lie in the 
path of the future diplomatist and 
executive, 

Lord John Russell, and we may say 
the statesmen of England, have only 
had to choose between Imperial and 
class interests—it is strange that they 
should have found it necessary to be 
so long in deciding which part to 
take. Any one who will wade 
through the files of the English 
journals published in China subse- 
quent to the publication of the terms 
of the Treaty of Tientsin, will be 
struck with the fact that the first 
hostility our Ambassador experienced, 
in return for having opened up the 
Empire of China to the merchants, 
missionaries, and travellers of the 
world, emanated from our communi- 
ties resident at the five ports. 

They were quite as obstructive to 
Lord Elgin in 1857-58 as the mer- 
chants of 1842-43 were to Sir Henry 
Pottinger. Their policy was not the 
policy of England. Their profits were 
enormous, they could hardly be in- 
creased, and it was easy to surmise 
that they might be lessened by any 
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great or startling changes. Over 
every dinner-table, in every place of 
resort, the acts of the Ambassador 
were canvassed, and in the presence 
of Chinese servants, who again sold 
the opinions expressed by their mas- 
ters to the officials of the Chinese 
Government. In this way, there is 
no doubt that, long before Lord Elgin 
left China, the Court of Pekin had 
fully learnt how nearly a counter 
olicy, which was that of the Hong- 
Sons mercantile community, had 
foiled Lord Elgin at a critical moment 
in the negotiations of Tientsin, and 
that, had that interested policy suc- 
ceeded, the Emperor Hienfung would 
have been saved the concession of all 
that was new in the Treaty. 

The fact that Lord Elgin was con- 
sidered to have been wrong by Sir 
John Bowring and Admiral Seymour 
in having gone at all to the north, 
was well known in the yamuns of 
Hwashana and Kweiliang. Once 
aware of all this, it would have been 
very unlike the Chinese Government 
had they not made one more effort to 
shake themselves clear of the con- 
cessions they had lately made. The 
war-party was allowed upon their own 
responsibility to act, and if possible 
subvert the new Treaty. They have 
done so, and at this moment the old 
Treaty of Nankin, not that of Tientsin, 
is the basis upon which we are trad- 
ing with China. Such were the first 
fruits of the Hong-Kong counter 
policy. 

It was not until this “ blow-up” 
of the Treaty was brought about in 
China, that the poley of the local 
traders was likely to have much 
weight in England. Since then, 
however, we have met with it in 
many quarters, under all shapes and 
guises. The English merchants en- 
gaged in the Chinese trade are not 
perhaps very numerous, but they are 
extremely wealthy, and possess, for 
their numbers, great interest. Firms 
that can allow members to retire on 
from fifty to a hundred thousand 
pounds in the course of every few 
years, are by no means despicable 
either in family connection, social 

osition, or territorial status, in Great 
ritain ; and the fight they are now 
making, and the specious arguments 
they advance on behalf really of their 
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vested interests, must not be under- 
valued. They beg us to let things 
be. Provided we correct a few of the 
most glaring defects in the old tariff, 
they would be well content to see the 
streams of commerce flow as they do 
at present. They want us to accept 
as inevitable a chronic state of 
petty hostility between consuls and 
mandarins, a triennial war, periodic 
captures of Canton, burnings of Brit- 
ish mercantile dwellings, and exac- 
tion of large indemnifications. They 
allow, it may be, an inconvenience to 
the Exchequer, an injustice and hard- 
ship to the tax-payer at home. But 
is not that better, their wisdom tells 
them, than an extension of British 
relations with China, which shall 
stop all smuggling? —is not that 
better than an immense influx of 
fresh merchants and fresh capital, 
with increased competition, lower 
prices, and lower profits? It is 
true that the imports of England 
into China are as nothing, compared 
to the exports, and the balance of 
trade against us at Shanghai alone 
last year was more than five millions 
in hard silver; but what care they? 
Their profits consist in the export of 
tea oe silk ; and the more limited 
the area from which tea and silk are 
drawn, the more scarce the article 
may be made to appear, and the higher 
the price that can beexacted. Never 
did monopoly establish herself more 
firmly under the guise of free-trade, 
than she has done in the trade of 
the five ports of China—never were 
specious arguments more plentiful 
on behalf of a close corporation, than 
will be and have been advanced by 
those directly interested in the pre- 
sent trade of China. It is, we much 
fear, their arguments and their in- 
fluence which have alarmed the For- 
eign Secretary of Great Britain, and 
threaten to sacrifice the interests of 
the manufacturer and consumer at 
home to the vested rights of the ez- 
ahog from China. We do not be- 
ieve that they will, in the long-run, 
succeed in their policy. The sound 
good-sense of this country will out- 
ride eventually all their jog-along 
theories. But what we desire to see 
now, when we have a good oppor 
tunity, and right is on our side, is 
that the policy to be pursued in 
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China be worthy, in the first place, 
of the dignity and honour of Great 
Britain, and that the interests and 
pockets of the heavily taxed millions 
at home be consulted, instead of that 
of a hundred commercial magnates, 
who retail us tea and silk at cent per 
cent profits. 

In the first place, we will endeavour 
to show what must be the effect of 
a general opening up of the trade of 
China, and of our right of access to 
all its many provinces; and then we 
think we can prove that, in the appli- 
cation of pressure to the Government, 
we may so manage that none of the 
present trade of China shall be af- 
fected, and that the country whence 
we now draw our teas and silks shall 
be left unscathed by our fleets and 
armies. 

Let our reader spread before him 
a map of China, and, the better to 
appreciate its size and area, he must 
remember that it is about equal to 
Europe, supposing the latter was a 
square, without including the Iberian 
Peninsula. But bear in mind that 
China is blessed with a far richer soil, 
abounding in products which Europe 
has to send for from every quarter of 
the globe; and that if between the 
Ural Mountains and the Atlantic, 
between the Frozen Ocean and the 
Mediterranean, we can muster three 
hundred millions of inhabitants, that 
China can boast of four hundred mil- 
lions, living under one form of govern- 
ment, one written language, and one 
code of laws. This vast country, 
this heaving mass of living creatures, 
is placed at the most remote point of 
the globe with respect to Kurope; 
it wants nothing from us, though 
we require much from it. There is 
not a province in China which does 
not produce some article of actual 
necessity or luxury for Europe, and 
at the same time, out of the eighteen 

rovinces which China is divided 
into, there are as yet only four,* situ- 
ated on the south-east seaboard, to 
which Europeans have obtained ac- 
cess, and even their resources are 
but very partially known. Access to 
these four provinces only dates back 
to 1842; and prior to that, from the 
year 1549 (for three centuries, in 
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short), all the trade of Europe with 
the great Empire of China was re- 
stricted to the single port and pro- 
vince of Canton. We have but to 
turn back to the parliamentary de- 
bates, the pamphlets and writings, 
of 1830-1840, to be able to point out, 
almost word for word, the very same 
arguments against the extension of 
trade beyond Canton, and of the 
danger of touching a commerce s0 
lucrative to the merchant and bene- 
ficial to the Exchequer, as are at 
present being used to frighten us 
from any further progress in a direc. 
tion which experience tells us is the 
right one. 

Since we have traded with four, in- 
stead of one province in China, the 
tea-trade of Britian has more than 
tripled, and nearly all that tea comes 
from a limited area, which may be 
best defined by drawing a line north- 
ward from Canton, and westward 
from Shanghai, until they meet. The 
portion of China enclosed by those 
two lines represents the region from 
which we procure nearly all our teas, 
But do not suppose that the Chin- 
ese of all the rest of China are de- 
pendent upon this same district 
for tea: no, nearly all China pro- 
duces quite as good tea, but the 
price of carriage, and the distance 
from the five open ports, place the 
purchase of those teas out of our 
power. In proof of this, we will 
quote the Russian tea-trade, which 
may now be called the Siberian trade, 
Russia proper having wisely decided 
upon abandoning the overland route 
for her commerce, and being about 
to enter as a competitor in the 
same markets as ourselves. This 
Siberian tea-trade has increased 574 
per cent within the last ten years. 
The teas are exported from the 
remote north-west provinces of Stz- 
chuen, Kansoo, and Shansi; they are 
of the best quality, for the good de- 
scriptions will only pay for the ex- 
pensive land-carriage ; and we know 
that in 1850 nearly ten million 
pounds of tea were carried out of 
China by this route, and that the 
supply was simply limited to the 
demand ;—had fifty times as much 
been required, it would have been 





* Quantung, Fokien, Chekiang, and Kiang-su. 
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supplied. In the bygone year, we 
find that Great Britain exported 
from China nearly fifty-five million 
pounds of tea, an increase over the 
year 58 of nigh upon thirty million 
pounds; and that the United States, 
in like manner, carried off twenty- 
three and a quarter million pounds of 
tea, or five million pounds increase. 
Yet for all this the myriads of 
China have nowhere missed their 
constant beverage, whilst the poor 
artisan’s home in Europe still often 
lacks it, in consequence of its great 
price. The consumption of tea is 
everywhere increasing ; its imports 
into Europe and America are steadily 
multiplying ; the price of the article 
apart from taxes is still excessive. 
The very tea that the wife of the poor 
English labourer pays 2s. 10d. or 3s. 
a-pound for—and even at that price 
it is adulterated with every abomina- 
tion under heaven—sells on the spot 
where it is produced at 80 cash per 
catty, or in rough terms, 3d. a-pound 
English.* Who is it that takes the 
remaining 2s. 6d. for delivering a 
pound of tea at our doors? Is it the 
mandarin, the merchant, or Mr. Glad- 
stone ?—it matters little. One thing 
is very certain, that the half-crown 
does not go into the hands of the poor 
Chinese tea-producer, and that it 
comes out of the hard-earned wages of 
the English labourer, or starving half- 
pay officer. The Times, through its 
correspondent, Mr. Wingrove Cooke, 
let us, two years since, into some of 
the secrets of the tea-trade ; we com- 
mend his information, since repub- 
lished in the form of a book, to the 
consideration of our apparently puz- 
zled Secretary for Foreign Affairs, as 
well as to Mr. Gladstone. We are 
there shown, in the twenty-third 
chapter, how wonderfully skilful the 
Chinese authorities have been in ab- 
stracting revenue from teas, directly 
they found them passing from hand 
to hand as an article of foreign com- 
merce. We are told that in the be- 
ginning, nay, until very lately, the 
only tax upon tea was in the form of 
a small impost—levied as a land-tax 
at so much per rood, paid by the 
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tea-grower ; and that if it passed to 
Shanghai through the provincial cap- 
ital Hang-chow-foo, a registry tax 
of 3 cents per 133 lb. was exacted 
for the benefit of the local govern- 
ment ; but that at this hour that tax 
has been increased to 3d. per pound, 
—thus at once doubling the original 
cost of the tea besides which, ever 
district between the point of weit 
and port of export takes an ad- 
ditional “ squeeze” out of us, until 
nearly 6d. per pound is paid in dues 
upon tea originally worth only 3d. 
per pound. 

Now it is evident from this, that 
to have cheap tea we must buy our 
tea upon the tea-farms, and pay one 
fair tax instead of a dozen irregular 
ones. Asa proof of how we gain by 
proximity to the tea-bearing districts, 
we are informed that every chesi 
of tea embarked at Foo-chow-foo 
escapes with exactly 13 shillings per 
chest less transit-tax than those 
passing to Shanghai; and Mr. Cooke 
very justly estimates that, if we 
could (as we shall do by the Treaty 
of 1858) ascend the Yang-tse-Keang, 
and at Hankow, or on the shores of 
the Poyang and Tun-ting lakes, em- 
bark our own purchases of the Hou- 
pak teas, we should save exactly 
60 shillings of transit duty upon 
every 133 lb. of the leaf. The Treaty 
of Tientsin, in Articles 9, 10, and 28, 
exactly meets our wants in this 
respect. We are thereby granted 
“the right to travel for pleasure or 

urposes of trade to all parts of the 
interior of China,” and “no opposi- 
tion shall be offered to the traveller 
or merchant in the hiring of persons 
or vessels for the carriage of their 
baggage or merchandise.” “ British 
merchant-ships’ shall have authority 
to trade upon the Yang-tse;” and 
“that it shall be at the option of 
any British subject, desiring to con- 
vey produce purchased inland to a 
port, or to convey imports from a 
port to an inland market, to clear his 
goods of all transit-duties by pay- 
ment of a single charge,” and ‘the 
amount of this charge shall be calcu- 
lated as nearly as possible at the 





* Taking 1200 cash as equal to 4s. 2d., 


or a dollar, and the catty at a pound and 


a quarter English. Our authority as to the price of tea is Mr. Fortune’s valuable 


work, The Tea Districts of China. 
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rate of 2} per cent ad valorem!” 
There is only one flaw in these im- 
portant Articles, namely, that the 
clause (10) with respect to the open- 
ing of the Yang-tse for our shipping, 
is made contingent upon the sup- 
pression of rebellion in China! This 
defect Lord Elgin should be directed 
to remedy at once; and we shall 
then, as neutrals, pass and repass the 
rebel posts without let or hindrance 
to the military proceedings of Tae- 
pings or Imperialists. 

Can any sane person suppose that 
we, the consumers at home, have not a 
large and direct interest in this pro- 
mised condition of the tea-trade, and 
that by it alone we may hope to pay 
less for a beverage which has become 
almost a uecessary of life in every 
English household, and a most im- 
portant article of national ¢onsump- 
tion ?—for it represents in money the 
gross amount of six millions sterling, 
even if there was not a pound of tea 
consumed at more than 3 shillings 
a-pound. On the other hand, it is 
equally natural that the wholesale 
importers of tea into this country 
must have every reason to be per- 
fectly satisfied with their present 
profit, and if appealed to for infor- 
mation, that they very naturally say, 
‘Pray, let well alone ;” and that is 
exactly what they are now doing. + 

We seek in vain, except from those 
who are not China merchants, for any 
information relative to the price of tea 
in the place of growth, to the charges 
which must justly be incurred in 
conveying it to England, or for any 
proposition for the reduction in price 
of this important staple. A book* 
has appeared within the last few 
weeks, written by a gentleman who 
says he resided twelve years in China 
in a mercantile capacity ; the matter 
is very thin, very disjointed, and 
charmingly dogmatical. The author 
writes of everything but the very 
points he must be most enlightened 
upon, that of the price of tea and silk. 

e assures us that the rebels of China 
are a charming set of Christian cut- 
throats; that Admiral Seymour’s 
strategy and policy were most per- 
fect ; and the capture of Canton ef- 
fected upon a plan communicated 
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ey by the author! He charges 
ir John Bowring and English naval 


officers with often cr to death 
shiploads of peaceful Chinese traders, 
in their zeal for the suppression of 
iracy. He shows a particular ab- 
orrence for Messrs. Wade and Lay, 
of the British Consular staff, appar- 
ently for no other reason than. that 
those gentlemen have taken a promi- 
nent part in the suppression of frauds 
upon the Chinese customs. He does 
not like Lord Elgin, and thinks but 
slightingly of his Treaty. He holds out 
no hope of our obtaining teas or silk in 
greater quantities, and consequently 
at cheaper rates. He sees no prospect 
of our succeeding in beating the 
Chinese handloom weavers, as we 
have done those of Hindostan ; and, 
in fact, his views of Chinese trade, 
and of the opening up of that vast 
empire to the action of European 
energy, civilisation, and capital, are 
thoroughly Confucian. He is a per- 
fect Chinaman, and his creed is com- 
prised in two sentences, which we give 
verbatim. ‘I would,” says the resid- 
ent, “condemn the unrestricted navi- 
gation of the rivers, and think that 
good might be done if the navigation 
on the coast was restricted also”!!! 
These are the authorities whom we 
are to receive as oracles—these are 
the people who are hampering the 
action. of the Foreign Office and 
alarming the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

The reader must remember that, 
in dealing with the tea question, and 
pointing out the advantages likely 
to accrue to the public from the 
opening up of China upon that 
article alone, we have merely se- 
lected it as an example from many 
other Chinese exports to which the 
argument is equally applicable. Silk, 
for instance, is plentiful over two- 
thirds of the area of China—the 
upper classes wear it quite as much 
in the great province of Stz-cheun, 
and as generally, as they do in 
Quang-tung. The holiday suit of 
the shopboy in Pechelee is of silk, 
as well as that of the servants in 
Amoy or Shanghai. And all the 
reasonable hopes and expectations of 
diminished cost to the home-con 





* Twelve Years in China. 


By a BRITISH RESIDENT. 
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sumers in the future supply of these 
Chinese products, if the Elgin Treaty 
be faithfully and fully carried out, 
apply in a fourfold ratio to the ques- 
tion of our imports to China, 

At the present moment we may be 
said to pay in silver for nearly all 
the products of China, and for years 
it has been the gulf into which all the 
silver currency of Europe has been 
pouring. To check this drain, our great 
object must be to encourage the im- 
port into China of such articles of 
home and colonial produce as shall 
in some degree preserve a healthy 
balance of trade. 

There are two sorts of imports 
which are in some demand in China, 
and which, if we can deliver upon 
the spot where they are needed, will, 
we believe, be required in vast quan- 
tities. 

The first is British colonial pro- 
duce, such as opium, rice, cotton, 
“Straits produce,” and sundry East- 
ern luxuries. The second is British 
home wanufacture of cotton and 
wool, iron, lead, and tin, wrought, or 
in bars and pigs. 

With respect to the first class of 
imports, the trade may be said to be 
steadily increasing, and they alone 
return nearly ten millions sterling 
of the great balance against us. 
Opium, however, figures by far the 
highest in that return trade. The 
second class of imports, those from 
Britain, are at a stand-still, and about 
one and a half millions sterling re- 
present the annual amount of the 
manufactures of this country taken 
by China during the last five or six 
years. 

As yet we have only trustworthy 
trade-returns for one port in China ; 
that one port is Shanghai, where, 
thanks to the zeal and rectitude of 
Mr. Lay, who so distinguished him- 
self in bringing about the signature 
of the Treaty of Tientsin, there is now 
established an Anglo-Chinese cus- 
tomhouse, which insures the honest 
payment to the native authorities of 
all lawful dues. From the custom 
returns there published under Mr. 
Lay's supervision, and Mr, Wingrove 
Cooke's writings, as well as the Par- 
lianentary Blue- Books, we learn some 
startling facts touching the exports 
and imports of that one port, and they 
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serve as a clue to that of Canton,where 
there has been mystification, smug- 
gling, and, we much fear, ~~ fraud. 
In the year 1857, we find that the 
entire trade in foreign bottoms carried 
on in Shanghai was represented ‘as 
£26,774,018: the portion of that 
trade due to import was only 
£3,010,500 sterling, apart from opi- 
um, and but for that much-abused 
drag we should have had to pay nigh 
upon fourteen millions sterling for 
the vast amount of tea and silk 
carried to Europe from that seaport 
alone ; and as it was, the opium sold 
only reduced that figure to about 
nine millions sterling. Perhaps 1857 
was an exceptional year, and the 
failure of the silk crop in Europe occa- 
sioned a greater demand than may 
again occur for Chinese silk ; if so, we 
may point to the trade returns of °56, 
where the import of bullion amount- 
ed to four and a quarter millions ster- 
ling, to settle the balance of trade in 
Shanghai. It is thus that for years 
Europe has been pouring her bullion 
into the lap of China, in return for 
her much-needed products. It is 
China that has absorbed and hoarded 
all the great silver currency which 
the mines of Mexico and Peru dis- 
seminated over the world. China 
has recently absorbed nearly all the 
French silver currency, as fast as it 
has been issued; and we are only 
indebted to our Indian products for 
recovering some fraction in return 
payment for our opium, rice, cottons, 
and sugars, 

Now it stands to reason that it is 
rather the business of people at home, 
than of the traders upon the spot, to 
find some better substitute for the 
payment of Chinese products than 
the silver currency of Europe. The 
merchant in China acts as the mere 
broker between the producer and the 
consumer. If the consumer chooses 
to be satisfied with paying in bullion, 
tant mieux for the broker ; the fluctua- 
tions in exchange are one vast source 
of profit, having ranged in China from 
4s, 4d. to 6s, dollar. The con- 
sumer knows nothing of those m 
teries, and has as little to do with 
advantages accruing as the poor tea- 
grower. Bullion is a convenient and 
rapid form of exchange for produce, 
it bears ‘‘sweating” in so many ways ; 
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and the Chinese trader prefers it to 
goods, because, having brought his 
teas down from a far country, he can 
carry back silver easier than anything 
else ; and in that land of “squeezes” 
he can better conceal his protits from 
the keen-eyed mandarin, when those 
profits are in a hard mass of bullion, 
than if he was returning into the in- 
terior escorted by coolies carrying 
bales of British manufacture. Piracy, 
rebellion, and robbery are the nor- 
mal condition of this vast empire, 
and it is that as much as the venal- 
ity of the authorities which checks 
the circulation of our calicoes and 
woollens, our hardware and crockery. 
We are aware that it is the fashion 
to say, “‘Oh! the Chinese area manu- 
facturing nation, and although the 
power-loom has beat all the rest of 
the world, it must yield before Chin- 
ese manual industry.” We_ believe 
this to be simple nonsense. The na- 
tives of India were manufacturers 
of calico until we entered the field 
against them. The squaws of North 
America were likewise manufactur- 
esses until Yankee drills came into 
the market. The South Sea islanders 
made ‘“‘tappa’” far cheaper than we 
once could afford to clothe them; and 
the Peruvian, Chilian, and Araucan- 
jan weaved “ponchos,” until Man- 
chester put her shoulder to the work, 
and beat the handloom out of the 
most remote valleys of the Andes, 
And when was it that the European 
manufacturer thus succeeded? We 
reply, when he was able to compete 
against native industry in supplying 
native wants directly in the native 
market—not at some remote point 
a thousand miles from it, where his 
article was loaded with heavy ex- 
penses incident to land-carriage, or 
exorbitant and unjust taxes — and 
that is exactly the position in China 
that we must» strive to attain. To 
sell our manufactures, we must de- 
liver them upon the spot where they 
are required—that is, in every pro- 
vince of China; and as I have before 
said, to have cheap Cuinese products 
‘we must buy them at the places of 
growth. 

At present our trading stations are 
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situated on the remote confines of a 
land as large as Europe, the interior 
of which, beyond that we know it to 
be very fertile and very populous, we 
are supremely ignorant of. We are 
required to land woollens in the 
tropics for the use of a people living 
in a remote corner of the empire, 
where the winters are most severe. 
Fancy, for instance, if a trader who 
desired to compete with the woollen 
manufactures of St. Petersburg, was 
compelled to land them at Bayonne, 
and pay for the carriage, as well as 
to bribe fifty customhouses, before 
they reached the Neva: would he 
think it strange if his cloth could 
not in price compete with the native 
article under such circumstances? Yet 
our position, so far as the woollen 
trade with China is concerned, is 
exactly similar. We know that the 
inhabitants of the region in which 
the five ports are situated do not 
need our cloths; but we have to 
land them at Canton or Shanghai, in 
the hope of their reaching Pekin, or 
the still more remote and rigorous 
climates of Kansoo and Shansi! As 
yet we have had no seaport, no ac- 
cess to all that portion of China, in- 
habited by some two hundred mil- 
lions of souls, in which the severity 
of the winter renders it likely that 
they need our woollens. 

The arguments which apply to 
the introduction of our woollen manu- 
factures into China, apply with still 
greater force to the cheap produc- 
tions of our cotton manufactories. 
We need not reiterate them, but 
will, from the table of exports and 
imports found in the remote city of 
Hankow, when it was visited by 
Lord Elgin,* point out an_ interest- 
ing fact or two, to show why the 
cotton manufactures of Great Britain 
will not compete with the native 
ones until we deliver them cheaper 
at the interior martes. 

It will there be seen that a piece 
of common grey sheeting, 38} yards 
long aud 39 inches broad, is sold by 
our merchants at Shanghai for about 
12s, or say, roughly, 4d. a yard; 
the same material was selling in the 
Hankow shops for 63d. (or; part 





* Soe Appondix IIL., vol. ii. p. 493, Lord Elgin’s Mission to China and Japan. 


By Laurence Ouipaant, Esq. 
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of 52 pence) per yard; an increase of 


24d. per yard, or 6s. 4d. per piece, 
that increased price being simply due 
to a land or water transit of about six 
hundred miles into China; and the 
material would have treble that dis- 
tance to travel before it could reach 
the farther borders of the empire. 
Yet, in spite of its price, it was selling, 
and, we were told, was in much use 
for many commen purposes. Now the 
native manufacture of an equally 
common description, though only 104 
inches wide, was being retailed in that 
same city of Hankow for about 2d. 
per yard; it would require, of course, 
three breadths, a yard long, of that 
material, to render it equal toa yard 
of our sheeting. The result, therefore, 
was, that a quantity of English 
manufacture at Hankow, which cost 
64d., had to compete with a native 
material, coarser, it is true, but 
stronger, which cost 6d., and yet it 
did do so with considerable success ; 
and we may safely say, that when 
our cottons are delivered at Hankow 
at a more reasonable rate of profit, 
the consumption of them must in- 
crease amazingly: and it is truly 
monstrous to suppose, if our mer- 
chants find it worth while to export 
a distance of 17,000 miles a piece of 
manufacture to Shanghai, and retail 
it there for 12s, that a Chinese 
broker is to carry it only 600 miles 
into the interior, and extort from 
his countrymen 18s. 4d. for it. It 
is this extortion, and not the hand- 
loom industry of China, which has 
so long left unfulfilled the just ex- 
pectations of Great Britain in rela- 
tion to her export trade with China. 
The extraordinary charges upon the 
common manufacture which we have 
given as an example, were still more 
gross, when we take into considera- 
tion the Hankow prices of chintz, 
brocades, and twills. 

Chintz, selling at about 7d. a yard 
at Shanghai, was selling at 103d. per 
yard in Hankow; brocades, worth 
7d. a yard, in Shanghai were being 
retailed at an additional 5d. per yard 
profit: or the trader from the west- 
ern provinces of China who visited 
Hankow had to pay 40s. for a piece 
of English manufacture, which we 
could have sold him at a profit in 
Shanghai for 24s. In short, these 
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figures ought to satisfy us that the 
Chinese native monopolists at the 
seaports have no small interest at 
stake in confining us to the frontier, 
where our places of commerce are now 
situated; and we have pretty good 
proof of what we have before stated, 
that the attention and energy of our 
merchants have as yet been mainly di- 
rected to the exporting of Chinese pro- 
ducts, and not to the introduction of 
the fruits of British labour. Access 
to the interior of China, and access 
to every province of China, we now 
have by treaty -right—it is all we 
need to fully succeed in being to her 
what we are to nearly all the rest of 
the world—her manufacturer. The 
millions within the rich borders of the 
Central Land will hail our arrival 
amongst them. It is alone the offi- 
cial and the monopolist who are 
against us. To them pressure must 
be applied; in doing that we need 
not harm the industrious and sym- 
pathising masses. Yet we must not 
fail to impress upon all, that though 
we be traders as they are, as anxious 
for gain and as keen in questions 
of profit, we are at the same time, 
much to be preferred as friends, and 
most troublesome and warlike ene- 
mies; and the Hong merchant and 
retired mandarin, who pays the starv- 
ing laborer to don the dress and 
arms of a brave, and urges him to 
resist the invasion of free trade and 
European civilisation, must be clearly 
shown, what they do not yet under- 
stand, that the Hnglishman who shall 
boldly throw himself into the heart 
of China on behalf of his country’s 
interests as well as his own, on the 
faith of the engagements made with 
its Government, must be justly treat- 
ed; whilst, on the other hand, we 
will not fail to give assistance, and 
do all in our power to prevent our 
traders being smugglers—that they 
shall pay all lawful dues, and con- 
form to the laws as far as a Chris- 
tian may doso. This, we argue, may 
be all easily brought about by a sum- 
mary punishment of the Court of 
Pekin for its late perfidy, by insisting 
upon our right of having a represen- 
tative at Pekin, who shall communi- 
cate directly with the prime-minister 
or sovereign; and, lastly, by giving 
all countenance and support to the 
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establishment of the new - raised 
Chinese and European boards of 
customs in China—a measure which 
we are happy to see advancing 
steadily, in spite of much covert as 
well as open opposition. 

We have been so tempted to enlarge 
upon the subject of the importance 
of opening up the interior trade of 
China, that space will not admit of our 
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now entering upon the subject of how 
the punishment of the fate treach- 
ery at the Peiho may be avenged 
without damage to the present trade 
with China, or how the expenses of 
the military and naval expedition 
now called for may be reimbursed to 
us in the form of an indemnity; but 
we hope to do so in our next or 
following Number. 
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Ir is scarcely necessary to state that this well-known hymn is translated in 
deference to its poetical merits, not to its doctrine. ] 


Stoop the maiden Mother weeping, 
By the Cross her sad watch keeping, 
Near her dying Son and Lord ; 
Woes wherewith the heart is broken, 
Sorrows never to be spoken, 
Smote her, pierced her like a sword. ‘ 


O with what vast griefs oppresséd 

Bow'd the more than woman blesséd, 
Mother of God’s only Son! 

O what bitterness came o’er her, 

When the dread doom pass’d before her, 
Seeing her Beloved undone ! 


Say, can any stand by tearless, 
When so woe-begone and cheerless 
Mourns the Virgin undefiled, 

Or the rising anguish smother, 
When he sees the tenderest mother 
Suffer with her suffering Child? 


Sacrifice for sins presented, 
Jesus she beheld tormented, 
For her people scourged and slain ; 
Tn his hour of desolation, 
In the spirit’s separation, 
She beheld her dear One’s.pain. 


Love’s pure fountain, let me borrow 
From thine anguish sense of sorrow; 
Make me, Mother, mourn with thee ; 
Be my heart’s best offerings given 
Evermore to Christ in heaven ; 
Let me his true servant be ! 


Holy Mother, draw me, win me; 
Plant the Crucified within me ; 

Brand His wounds upon my heart! © 
For my sake thy Child was stricken : 
With His blood my spirit quicken ; 

Half His agonies impart! 
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Let me feel thy sore affliction, 
And my Master’s crucifixion 

Share, till life’s last dawn appears ; 
So, with thee His cross frequenting, 
Daily would I kneel repenting, 

Meek companion of thy tears. 


Virgin-queen, renown’d for ever, 
Not from me thy sweetness sever ; 
Bid me drink thy sorrow’s cup, 
Till my sympathizing spirit 
All Christ’s bitter pangs inherit, 
All His bleeding wounds count up. 


Pierce me with my Saviour’s piercings, 
Let me taste the cross and cursings, 
And for love the wine-press tread ! 
Through thy kindling inspiration, 
Virgin, let me find salvation 
In the doom of quick and dead! 


Let Christ’s guardian cross attend me, 
And His saving death defend me 

Cradled in His arms of love ! 
When the body sleeps forsaken, 
Mother, let my soul awaken 


In God’s Paradise above! 


P. S. Worstey. 


{In our last Number, a previous translation of the Dies Jre was ascribed, by a 
misprint, to ‘‘ Dr. Norris,” instead of to the Rev. W. J. Irons, D.D.] 
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He is a bold man who undertakes 
to write cotemporary history. If no 
task can be more interesting, cer- 
tainly none can be more ungrateful. 
Whoever would say the truth, boldly 


‘and unshrinkingly, upon the conduct 


of all parties—sparing neither when 
they are in error, bending before the 
weight of no living reputation, how- 
ever great—will do a work which pos- 
terity indeed will prize and appreci- 
ate, but which, in its own generation, 
will be received by a perfect storm of 
obloquy. And just in proportion as 
his work is impartial and likely to 
last, is the extent of the indignation 
to which it will give rise. This has 
been the case in all ages, and must 
be so for ever. There is nothing so 


‘hateful to men as one who disturbs 


their habitual train of thought. In 
former times, great innovators, men 
of independent habits of thought, 
were burned and tortured. They fed 
the auto-da-fés of Oasiile, and filled 


the dungeons of the Inquisition in 
Italy. Now they are only assailed 
in reviews and burned in effigy in 
magazines. 

Sir Archibald Alison Has under- 
taken the task of writing a His- 
tory of his own Times — from 1815 
to 1848. With a stout heart and a 
strong will he has written it, follow- 
ing out in a fearless and uncompro- 
mising spirit what he thought the 
truth, bowing neither to the tram- 
mels of party nor the influence of 
cotemporary greatness; ever stating 
with candour the opinions of others 
—always decided in the expression 
of his own; depicting witha most 
praiseworthy impartiality the - 
ments and the facts educed by the 
contending parties; narrating the 
flow of events in a narrative always 
mec and often eloquent; cast- 
ing b views over the tangled 
maze of politics; throwing a clear 
light on the important points, and 
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passing with a rapid hand over the 
unimportant details of history ; blam- 
ing alike the foreign policy of Lord 
Palmerston and the financial policy 
of Sir Robert Peel—the bigoted re- 
sistance of the old Tories to Catholic 
Emancipation and the republican 
dreams of the advanced Liberals— 
the refusal of the Conservatives to 
extend the representation to the great 
towns, and the haste of the Whigs 
to surrender the government of the 
country to a tyrant majority of the ten- 
pounders. He has produced a work 
pleasing at present to no individual 
party in the State, but all on that 
account the more likely to command 
the attention of posterity. Perhaps 
the highest tribute which could be 
paid to his impartiality is the fact 
that it is hard to say whether he has 
been assailed with most rancour in the 
pages of Tory, Whig, or Radical peri- 
odicals. Impartiality with regard to 
past events all admire; impartiality 
with regard to present events all 
abominate. Sir Archibald has not 
fallen down and worshipped before 
the golden calf of Free-Trade, there- 
fore he is howled at as a heretic fit 
for the stake ; he does not regard the 
opinion of the multitude as a pure 
well of wisdom undefiled, therefore 
he is scouted as an antiquated bigot. 
He has judged the present as it had 
been the past. He has fearlessly 
examined it and probed it, and it 
has writhed at the touch; he has 
meted out to it a different judgment 
from that which it has assigned to 
itself. Posterity is the jury which 
must give the verdict. 

The history of the present is essen- 
tially different from the history of 
the past, and must be compared with 
a different standard. With regard 
to the last, the materials are ample 
and accessible, and the passious are 
stilled: with regard to the first, the 
materials are few and difficult of ac- 
cess, and the passions are excited. 
Sir Archibald has treated of both. 
His History of Europe during the 
French Revolution has taken its place 
as the standard English history of 
the period, as that of Thiers is the 
French. With regard to its merit 
there is little difference of opinion — 
but it is not with it that we have 
now to do, His cotemporary His- 
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tory must be judged by a different 
measure: like Burnet’s, it is essen. - 
tially a history “ of his own times »— 
of its passions and its politics, its 
greatness and its littleness, its match- 
less progress, its unknown direction. 
The difficulties in the way of such 
a task are enormous— so great that 
no one can entirely surmount them. 
The materials, on many points nu- 
merous, On some are almost entirely 
deficient ; the secret documents have 
not yet been made public, those pub- 
lished are all strongly tinged with 
the impression and the feelings of 
the moment. The historian, so to 
speak, has to construct his own 
materials, to exercise the most extra- 
ordinary judgment in selection — to 
discriminate with an almost intuitive 
power into what is true and false— 
to test by statistics the correctness 
or incorrectness of the conclusions he 
has arrived at—to supply by personal 
inquiry and recollection the deficien- 
cies of the authorities within his reach 
—to reconcile discordant judgments 
and assimilate contradictory facts. 
To do this perfectly is impossible— 
our only wonder is that Sir Archibald 
has been able to accompiish in this 
way so much. 

In Sir Archibald’s History there is 
one great and peculiar merit, which 
alone would mark it as a work of 
primary value, and stamp it as one of 
perfect impartiality; and that is the 
very able sammary of the arguments 
adduced on both sides in the English 
and French parliaments upon every 
subject of great and enduring interest. 
Most readers may imagine, from their 
being given with inverted commas, 
that they are simply transcribed from 
the Parliamentary records of the day. 
But this isa very great mistake; we 
should say that they are the most 
original, the most laborious, and the 
most valuable part of Sir Archibald’s 
work. In the space of a few pages will 
there be found the contents frequent- 
ly of half a volume of Hansard—the 
whole arguments for and against 
every great social and political change 
of modern times, stated with the 
greatest clearness, the greatest force, 
and, we must add, the most perfect 
impartiality. In this Sir Archibald’s 
legal education seems to have avail- 
ed him much. He seems to take a 
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positive pleasure in stating the case 
which is most opposed to his own 
views with the greatest force and care. 
And indeed it may almost be alleged 
of him that he has elaborated his 
opponents’ arguments more than his 
own. The fairness and candour of 
hig mind comes out here in a most 
forcible light. We frequently differ 
entirely from Sir Archibald as to his 
conclusions, but we have never had 
to look further for the arguments 
and facts on which we ground our 
opinions than his own pages. If he 
gives the bane, he gives the antidote 
also. We know of no work in 
the English language in which an 
earnest Liberal, and decided Free- 
trader, will find the arguments and 
facts in support of his views so con- 
densedly, so forcibly, and so clearly 
expressed, as in this.* To future 
ages it will represent, as in a mirror, 
the passions, the views, and the feel- 
ings of the time; to the present, it 
presents the most useful summary 
which we possess of the rise and pro- 
gress of all the great political parties 
during the last forty years. 

We know of no historical writer 
who gives at such length, and so de- 
cidedly, his own views—and we think 
he carries this to a fault; but at the 
same time there is none more care- 
ful to keep separate his views from 
his narrative, and to give the reader 
the means of judging fully of the 
soundness of his conclusions. He 
does not mix together his history and 
his opinions. Both stand side by 
side ; and whilst we accept the one, 
we may frequently reject the other. 

What generally characterises Sir 
Archibald’s views is broad sound 
sense. There is never any difficulty 
in understanding the foundation on 
which his opinions rest. We take, 
for example, his views on the com- 
parative effects of capital on com- 
merce and agriculture, and on the 


currency —two subjects than which 
none can be more intricate, and on 
which nearly all his peculiar opinions 
rest. On the first his idea is, that 
the effect of the accumulation of capi- 
tal in the later stages of society is 
entirely different when applied to 
manufacturers and when applied to 
agriculture, The accumulation of 

pital causes its circulating medium, 
money, to abound; but whatever is 
plentiful is cheap: the money price 
of articles consequently becomes 
higher in a State which has much 
capital, than in one which has little. 
Therefore, did no counterbalancing 
cause exist, such a State would have 
to pay a higher money price for its 
productions than one in which the 
scarcity of capital made money rare, 
and consequently prices low. In re- 
gard to manufactures, this counter- 
balancing cause does exist. The 
application of capital to machinery, 
the division of labour, the power of 
steam, enable production to take 
place at an infinitely lower price. 
One man aided by machinery can do 
as much in a day as fifty men could 
do without it, and at a hundredth 
part of the cost. The result is that 
a wealthy State can always produce 
manufactures at a much lower rate 
than a poor one. In agriculture, 
however, this law does not hold good. 
Capital applied to production there 
produces a certain increased result, 
but at an enhanced, not a reduced 
price. So that whilst capital applied 
to manufactures causes enormous- 
ly increased production at a vastly 
diminished cost, capital applied to 
agriculture produces only a moderate 
increase of produce at a considerable 
increase of price.t Very much the 
same conclusion has been reached, 
though from a different point of view, 
by Mr. Mill, when he Jays it down as 
a fandamental law, “that increased 
labour, ii any given state of agricul- 





* We would more especially point out the statement of the argument in favour of 
a return toa Metallic Curreucy (vol. i. p. 379-886); that in favour of Free-Trade 
on its first introduction (vol. iii. p. 704-706); that in favour of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion (vol. iv. p. 160-167); of Reform (vol. iv, p, 305-315); and that in support 
of Free-Trade in 1841 (vol. vi. p. 436-440) ; of the Bank Charter Act in 1844 (vol. vii. 
p. 111-114); and for the repeal of the Corn-Laws in 1845 (vol. vii. p. 176-184). 
We have suught in vain in any Liberal works relating to the same subjects for an 
equally candid account of the arguments and views of their Tory or Protectionist 


opponents, 


+ ALison, vii. 397, 398. 
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tural skill, is attended with a less than 
proportional increase of produce,” 
and adds,— 

“No tendency of a like kind exists 
with respect to manufactured articles. 
The tendency is in the contrary direc- 
tion. The larger the scale on which 
manufacturing operations are carried on, 
the more cheaply they can in general be 
performed. Mr. Senior has gone the 
length of enunciating as an inherent law 
of manufacturing industry, that in it 
increased production takes place at a 
smaller cost; while in agricultural in- 
dustry, increased production takes place 
at a greater cost. . . . The tendency, 
then, being to a perpetual increase of 
the productive power of labour in manu- 
factures, while in agriculture and min- 
ing there is a conflict between two ten- 
dencies, it follows that the ea- 
changed values of manufactured articles, 
compared with the products of agriculture 
and mines, have, as population and in- 
dustry advance, a certain and decided ten- 
dency to fall..—(Mitu’s Political Econo- 
my, vol. ii. pp. 263, 264.) 


Its tendency is to enable an old 
and wealthy State to undersell its 
younger avd poorer neighbor in 
manufactured articles, but to com- 
pete with it at a disadvantage in the 
production of raw material and bread- 
stuffs. 

On the currency, he thinks, that if 
a certain amount of money, or the 
circulating medium, is requisite for 
the transactions by which a certain 
amount of commerce is carried on, 
and if these transactions be doubled, 
the circulating medium, by which 
they are carried on, should be doubled 
also. For if it remains the same, it 
has to do double work, and therefore 
becomes twice as valuable. Now this 
change would be of no consequence 
were it not for fixed obligations. It 
is quite the same, as far as the trans- 
actions themselves are concerned, 
whether one guinea does the work of 
two or not; but it is a very different 
thing when an immense mass of obli- 
gations are entered into at the one 
period, and come to be discharged at 
the other — entered into when the 
guinea will produce only one-half of 
what it will when they come to be 
discharged. In this case the weight 
of all debts is doubled, the value of 
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all annuities increased in the same 


proportion. The debt - encumbered 
nation and the debt - encumbered 
landlord are crushed, but the fund- 
holder and the ereeee pros- 
per. Sir Archibald deduces from 
this, that what is desirable is that the 
circulating medium should always 
bear, as nearly as possible, the same 
relation to the thing circulated, in- 
creasing with its increase, and dimin- 
ishing with its reduction, thus main- 
taining always the same real value; 
and that the only way by which it is 
possible to attain this, is by a care- 
fully-regulated paper currency, which 
should be increased in proportion 
to the increase of real transactions, 
and contracted according to their 
diminution. His objection to the 
Bank Charter Act of 1844 is, that it 
does just the contrary, by making the 
circulation of paper dependent upon 
the retention of gold—the export of 
every guinea beyond a fixed amount 
being followed by the drawing in of 
a note of corresponding value — so 
that whenever large foreign transac- 
tions cause a flow of gold abroad, in- 
stead of the currency expanding with 
its increased work, it is forcibly con- 
tracted by an equal amount.* 

Now with these views we may or we 
may not agree, but they are evidently 
founded on a broad basis of good 
sense, are the result of much careful 
thought and study, and are supported 
by a mass of facts worthy of the most 
careful consideration. 

There is no historical writer of 
modern times who has made so large 
and so important a use of statistics 
as Sir Archibald. The great impor- 
tance of this branch of historical 
science is only now beginning to be 
understood. Sir Arvhibald Alison 
and Mr. Buckle are almost the only 
historical writers we know who have 
founded large views and great in- 
ductions upon it. There can be no 
doubt that it is an instrument of first- 
rate power, and when the facts proved 
by it are exhaustive, they afford a 
demonstration equally conclusive 
with a mathematical one. But there 
is no subject upon which a little 
knowledge is so dangerous a thing, 
or in which any one who has not: 





* Auison, ii. 379, 391; and vii. 
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thoroughly mastered the subject in 
all its bearings is so certain to fall 
into error. Of this weapon Sir 
Archibald has a signal command. 
We have had frequent occasion, upon 
almost every subject treated of in 
his long work, to verify his statis- 
tics, and we have always found them, 
perfectly accurate. They are taken 
either from parliamentary papers or 
the writings of his opponents, and 
whenever he has had to make an ap- 
proximation, we have invariably found 
that he has made one rather under 
than over the particular point which 
he has been anxious to establish. 

We cannot better illustrate Sir 
Archibald’s great knowledge and 
perfect integrity on this subject, than 
by noticing an attack which has re- 
cently been made upon him, In a 
late number of the Edinburgh Re- 
view is an article, marked not less 
by malignant personal hostility than 
by acrimonious party-spite. The 
writer, an able but ill-informed man, 
has headed his onslaught and made 
his cheval de bataille an enormous 
statistical falsehood, to which he says 
Sir Archibald has given utterance. 
He says,— 


“Tt is, however, a much more serious 
accusation against this work that it com- 
bines the most elaborate distortion of 
statistical facts with the reckless asser- 
tions of political ignorance. When sta- 
tistics are made the basis of argument, 
Sir Archibald continually misquotes 
them in the interest of his theory. Thus 
he actually places side by side, as corre- 
sponding tigures, tables of the declared 
value of imports with tables of the offi- 
cial value of exports—although the de- 
clared value, both ofimports and exports, 
which do not suit his theory, stand side 
by side in the original. In vol. vii. p. 
302, there is a tabular view of imports 
and exports for the nine years 1841-9 ; 
and we will quote the figures for the 
first and last years as an example :— 


Years, Imports. Exports. —— 
1841 £64,877,962  £51,634,628  £12,748,339 
105,874,607 63,596,026 -42°278,582 


_ 1849 


_ Now this precious piece of statistical 
cookery involves a distortion of much 
more than the £42,000,000 in dispute 
for the last year cited alone! On re- 
ferring to Porter's Progress of the Nation, 
page 356, from which the author pro- 
fesses to quote, we find that while these 

VOL, LXXXVII. 
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imports are , poe value, and these ex- 
ports declared value, from disconnected 
columns, the exports did in reality ab- 
solutely double the imports. Thus in 
official values throughout :— 


Exports of Export of Brit. 
Year. ay Por. For. and Col. & Irish Prod. 
aabaned Merchandise. & Manufacture. 


1849 £105,874,000 £25,561,000 © £164,539,000 

“If we subtract the re-exported mer- 
chandise not consumed in this country 
from the total of imports, the proportion 
of imports for consumption to our ex- 
orts 1s £80,000,000 to £164,000,000, or 
ess than one half. In place, therefore, 
of a balance against the country of 
£42,000,000, there is a balance in its fa- 
vour of two to one. Such is the vindica- 
tion of free-trade on the very argument 
which Sir A. Alison accepts as the cri- 
terion of its advantage.”—Zdinburgh 
Review, No. 225, p. 120. 

This is boldly and plainly put— 
there can be no compromise here. 
He distinctly states that Sir Archi- 
bald has been guilty of falsehood, 
fraud, and wilful imposition, in hav- 
ing deliberately and knowingly de- 
clared, to serve a party end, that the 
balance of trade in the year 1849 was 
enormously against this country, 
when in reality it was enormously 
in its favour, <A graver accusation, 
and one more damnatory to an his- 
torian, it was impossible to bring. 

Let us examine this matter to its 
foundation. Up to the year 1854 it 
is impossible to give with perfect 
accuracy the balance of trade, be- 
cause that is the first year in which 
the real or declared values are given 
for both exports and imports—an ap- 
proximation only, before that, could 
be made. Now, how to make this ap- 
proximation is as good an experimen- 
tum crucis as possibly could be had 
wherein to try equally the statistical 
knowledge and the impartiality of 
both the historian and the reviewer. 
The method pursued by Sir Archi- 
bald was this: To subtract the 
declared value of British exports 
from the official value of the im- 
ports, and give the difference as an 
approximation to the real balance. 
The method pursued by the reviewer 
was to subtract the official value of 
the imports from that of the exports, 
and give it as the true balance. 
The one method in the year 1849 
gives a balance against this country 
of £42,278,582, the other one in its 
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favour of £84,126,000. Now, every 
one who has made statistics a study 
knows, that while the official value 
of the exports (owing to the cheap- 
ening effects of capital and machin- 
ery on manufactures since the period 
when the official values were as- 
signed) is considerably more than 
double their real value, the official 
value of the imports (from their being 
chiefly raw material) is about forty 
per cent. below their real value. Sir 
Archibald evidently thought that this 
excess of the real over the official 
value of the imports was about equi- 
valent to the official value of the 
exports of foreign and colonial mer- 
chandise (chiefly raw material). So 
letting these two balance (that is, 
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omitting any consideration of the ex- 
ports of foreign and colonial produce 
on the one side of the account, in 
consideration of the depreciation con- 
tained in the official value of the 
imports given in the other), he simply 
deducted the real value of British 


_exports from the official value of the 


whole imports. An easy and in- 
fallible means of testing the amount 
of truth contained in these two 
methods exists from the year 1854 
—the first in which the real or de- 
clared value of the whole exports 
and imports is given. We extract 
three tables for the four first years 
after that period from a most able 
and exhaustive article on this subject 
in the Press :— 


TaB_eE I, 


’ 
True Balance of Trade as shown by the Real and Declared Value of Exports 
and Imports, 1854~57. 























’ | Exports, DECLARED VALUE. 
Imports, | Balance against 
Years. | Real Value. | British Pro- | Foreign and Total England, 
uce an Jolonia: 
| Manufacture, | Merchandise, | Exports. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1854 | 152,389,053 | 97,184,726 18,636,366 | 115,821,092 36,567,961 
1855 | 148,542,850 | 95,688,085 21,008,215 | 116,691,300 26,851,550 
1856 | 172,544,154 115,826,948 23,393,405 | 139,220,352 33,323,801 
1857 | 187,646,335 | 122,155,237 23,353,765 145,509,002 42,189,8338* 
| ——________—— 
Balance against England in four years,” . |£188,882,645 








* The declared value of British Exports was given before, but not of Foreign and Colonial 
Produce till 1854. ‘The real value of the Imports was first given in 1852. 


TABLE II, 


Balance of Trade for the under-mentioned Years, according to the , 
Edinburgh Reviewer's Method. 

















| 
OFFICIAL VALUE OF Exports. 
Tears, | OMficial Value | nes 
of Imports. | British Pro- | Foreign and Total England. 
| Manufseture, | Merchandise, | =xporta 
£ | £ £ £ £ 
1854 | 124,338,478 | 214,071,848 29,808,044 | 243,879,892 119,541,892 | ° 
1855 | 117,284,220 | 226,920,262 31,494,391 | 258,414,653 141,130,427 
1856 | 131,937,763 | 258,505,653 | 33,423,724 | 291,929,377 | 159,991,614 
1857 | 136,215,849 | 255,396,713 | 30,797,818 | 286,194,581 | 149,978,682 
sh taba 
Balance in favour of England in four years, . . | £570,642,615 
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Taste III. 


Balance of Trade for the under-mentioned Years, according to 
Sir A. Alison's Approximation, 














Declared Value of 
. Official Value of British Produce and Balance against 
Years. Imports. Manufactures England. 
Exported. 
£ £ £ 

1854 124,338,478 97,184,726 27,158,752 
1855 117,284,881 95,688,085 21,596,796 
1856 131,937,763 115,826,948 16,110,815 
1857 136,215,849 122,066,107 14,149,742 

Bal. against England in four years,| £79,011,105 

















It thus appears, that while Sir Ar- 
chibald’s approximation for these four 
years pias give a balance of trade 
against this country of £59,000,000 
less than the real balance of 
£188,000,000, the reviewer’s meth- 
od would convert this adverse bal- 
ance into an enormous balance in her 
favour of £570,000,000. 

Such is the result of writing on a 
subject of which the writer is ignor- 
ant.* Sir Archibald, ever anxious 
not to over-state his argument, made 
an approximation which under-states 
the truth. The reviewer, eager to 
serve his party, made one which 
stated an enormous falsehood. We 
wish we could say that we thought 
he did this simply from ignorance. 
But in the very page of Porter's 
work to which he refers, and speak- 
ing of the very year which he has 
selected as his example, we find the 
following passage :— 


“The rates of valuation employed for 
computing the amounts given under the 
head of official value were fixed in the 
year 1694, and have not since been alter- 
ed; so that the sums thus given must not 
be supposed to give any accurate exhibi- 
tion of the value of goods exported and 
imported. This system of valuation has 
been preserved in the public accounts, 
because it has been supposed to exhibit 
a correct measure of the comparative 
quantity of merchandise which has made 
up the sum of our annual dealings with 
other countries. The fallacy of the pre- 
sent system will be at once apparent if the 
amounts given in the official value of im- 
ports and exports in any one year are 
brought into comparison. On the suppo- 
sition of the correctness of the custom- 
house valuation, our foreign and colonial 
trade must long since have proved the 
ruin of our merchants, since the value 
assigned to our exports is enormously 
greater than that given to the imports. To 
instance the first year of the series in the 
following table, the loss of the country 





* Had the writer inthe Hdinburgh Review been well acquainted with the sub- 





ject of statistics, he would have known that the real difficulty of ascertaining the 
balance of trade now lies, not in respect to the official values of the exports, which 
are utterly worthless for that object, but in the difficulty of estimating correctly a 
certain depreciation which exists both in the “ declared” value of the exports and 
the “real” or computed value of the imports. The exports are entered at the 
value declared by the exporter, that is, nearly at the cost price; but they will be sold 
at a considerably higher rate to give him a profit and pay the freight. Therefore a 
considerably larger sum of money will be received for them than appears in the 
statistical tables. On the other hand, the imports are valued in the custom-house 
at a rate considerably under the price at which they have been purchased. For 
them, also, therefore, a larger sum of money will be paid than the tables show. 
The difference is larger on the side of the exports (where it includes both freight 
and profit) than on that of the imports (where it is made up of part of the profit 
only). To estimate it correctly at present is impossible, from the excessive fluctu- 
ations in the foreign trade; goods being sometimes sold at an immense profit, and 
not unfrequently much below cost price, especially in the distant markets. 
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in the year 1801 must have amounted to 
£3,418,386, and in 1849 to £84,226,787.” 
—(Porrrr’s Progress of the Nation, p. 
357.) 


Certainly here there has been false- 
hood, fraud, and wilful imposition on 
the public, but on the part of which 
writer? We never knew, in the whole 
history of literature, an instance in 
which a malignant attack on an 
author resulted in such a complete 
and triumphant vindication, both of 
his fairness and his facts. 


As a specimen of Sir Archibald’s 
powers of narrative we may take the 
following, on the death of the Princess 
Charlotte :— 


“No words can paint the universal 
consternation and grief which seized the 
entire nation on this calamitous event, 
which buried an illustrious princess, the 
sole daughter of England, and a royal 
posterity, in a single tomb. Nothing 
comparable to it had been seen in the 
country since the head of Charles I. fell 
upon the scaffold. Then was seen how 
universal and deep-seated is the loyalty 
of the British heart, and how strong and 
indelible the chords which bind the 
people to their sovereign, Every house, 
from the ducal palace to the peasant’s 
cottage, was filled with mourning ; tears 
were seen in every eye; the bereavement 
was felt by all with the intensity of do- 
mestic affliction. Business was generally 
suspended ; scarce a word was spoken 
even by the most intimate friends when 
they met in the streets—they pressed 
hands and went onin silence. The hum 
of men ceased ; no sound was heard but 
the mournful clang of the church-bells, 
which from morn till night gave forth 
their melancholy peal. Minute-guns 
were fired from all the batteries and 
ships,— 

‘The flag was hoisted half-mast high, 
A mournful signal on the main, 


Seen only when the illustrious die, 
Or are in glorious battle slain.’ 


<< A royal proclamation ordered a gene- 
ral mourning. The injunction was unne- 
cessary ; every human being above the 
rank . f a pauper spontaneously assumed 
the garb of woe. On the 18th Novem- 


ber, when the funeral at Windsor took 
place with great solemnity, every church 
and chapel in the United Kingdom was 
opened and filled with mourning multi- 
tudes, whose grief could find no other 
alleviation but its united expression.” — 
(Vol. i, pp. 342, 843.) 
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From his reflections on the passing 
of the Reform Bill we extract,— 


“Tn a word, the fault of the Tories in 
this great debate, and it was no light 
one, was, that they used the political 
power which had grown up in their 
hands as a property, not a trust, and re- 
sisted to the last those changes in the 
representation of the Commons which 
time had rendered necessary, and which 
were essential either to insure beneficial 
legislation, or to diffuse contentment 
and satisfaction among the people. The 
fault of the Liberals, which was still 
greater, consisted in this, that when they 
got the power they introduced a reform 
in Parliament based on erroneous) prin- 
ciples, which destroyed one system of 
class legislation only to introduce an- 
other still more at variance with the 
interests of the majority; and, having 
brought it forward, forced it through by 
violent excitement of the people, and 
unconstitutional coercion of the sove- 
reign. The Tories, in the last extremity, 
in a great measure expiated their fault 
by the praiseworthy self-sacrifice which 
they made at the call of public duty. 
The Whigs, in the moment of slanah, 
in some degree redeemed theirs by the 
moderation with which they used the 
unlimited powers acquired by victory.” 
—(Vol. iv. pp. 418, 419.) 

Further on he adds,— 


“ Without pronouncing devidedly on 
this deeply interesting question, upon 
which the world is as yet too young to 
form a conclusion that can be relied on, 
there is one truth which has been com- 
pletely demonstrated by the constitu- 
tional experience in the last times, both 
of France and England, of permanent 
importance to mankind, and which will 
largely benefit the future generations of 
men. That is, that a uniform representa- 
tion is but another name for class govern- 
ment, and that the governing class will 
always be found in that which is immedi- 
ately above the lowest line of the suffrage. 
In France, when the line under the Ke- 
storation was drawn by the payment of 
£12 a-year of direct taxes, that ruling 
class was not found in thirty thousand of 
the richest proprietors in the country, but 
in the poorest in the enfranchised class 
—those paying from £12 to £20 direct 
taxes, who were two-thirds of the ninety 
thousand electors. In England, by the 
Reform Bill, supreme power was vested 
in persons in boroughs paying from £10 
to £20 rent; that is, in the buying and 
selling class, interested chiefly in beat- 
ing down the cost of production. ... . 
The ruin of constitutional freedom in 
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France, the dissolution of the colonial 
empire of Great Britain, will be cheaply 
urchased if they impress upon man- 
ind the eternal truths, that a real re- 
presentation in government is the essen- 
tial need of civilised man, and can never 
be refused without imminent danger ; 
that uniformity in the suffrage inevita- 
bly induces class government ; that the 
ruinous nature of such government is 
in the direct proportion of the number 
admitted into the class; and that the 
only way to avoid these evils is class re- 
presentation.” —{Vol. iv. p. 424-426.) 


This, we think, contains one of the 
most important views relative to the 
effect of a uniform franchise which 
it is possible to conceive. There is 
the real difficulty under which we 
have been labouring ever since the 
passing of the Reform Bill, Every 
proposed new reform has contained 
some scheme more or less effectual, 
to get quit of this one uniform tyrant 
majority, and give some variety to 
the representation, either by a differ- 
ence of qualification or a represen- 
tation of minorities. It is the grand 
problem which we have now to solve, 
and which was met, in the old con- 
stitution, by the much-abused rotten 
boroughs. They afforded a real re- 
presentation to every wealthy interest, 
whether colonial, moneyed, or manu- 
facturing. What that constitution 
really was deficient in, or rather what 
the old Tory party committed the 
enormous fault of not extending it 
to, was the means of representing the 
feelings and wishes of the great 
masses of people who had grown up 
in the new manufacturing towns. 
The refusal of the Tories to give re- 
presentatives to the new and import- 
ant commercial cities, rendered the 
overthrow of the old constitution 
merely a matter of time, The great 
object which we have now to attain, 
is by variety in the franchise to se- 
cure the representation of classes, and 
not merely that of the most numerous 
class. 

The view given by Sir Archibald 
of the causes which led to and the 
passing of the Reform Bill, is, we 
think, singularly clear and convincing. 
Our only fault with him here and 
elsewhere in domestic history is, that 
he attributes too exclusive an effect 
to the influence of the currency. Its 


effect was great, but not so great, 
we think, as he imagines; other 
causes, we believe, concurred, of 
equal importance. These he always 
mentions, but not with the same de- 
gree of prominence. This is a point, 
however, upon which people will pro- 
bably continue to differ until the end 
of time. His view of the Irish fa- 
mine and its effects is very curious, 
and much elaborated ; bis account of 
the gradual progress and final adop- 
tion of Free-Trade principles by Sir 
Robert Peel, by far the most tem- 
perate and impartial which we have 
seen. His remarks upon the great 
change of that able leader, whilst re- 
taining office, we think unanswer- 
able—just to the man and the dif- 
ficulties of his position, yet pointing 
clearly out the ill effects to party 
confidence, and consejuently party 
government, under which we have 
been labouring ever since. 

In treating of all commercial and 
social subjects, Sir Archibald pos- 
sesses one great advantage, and that 
is practical experience. His position 
as Sheriff of Lanarkshire, and chief 
judge in the great commercial and 
manufacturing city of Glasgow, has 
given him a practical insight into 
the working of our commercial sys- 
tem, a knowledge of our manufac- 
turing interests, and a personal ac- 
quaintance with the habits and views 
of the working classes, which no lit- 
erary and few political men of the 
day possess. And this gives his 
opinions upon such subjects a value 
far above that which would attach 
to them were they merely those of 
an able speculative writer. Brought 
every day into contact with mercan- 
tile men, manufacturing interests, 
and skilled artisans, his views on 
these subjects seem to have arisen 
from personal observation, and to 
have been tested by the results of a 
long experience. They are no crude 
theories fashioned in the closet, but 
the practical deductions of an acute 
and close observer. We take as an 
example his remarks on Trades’ 
Unions :— 


“ Worse even than plague, pestilence, 
and famine, combinations among work- 
men are the greatest social evil which, 
in a manufacturing or mining commu- 
nity, afflicts society. These, bad as they 
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often are, affect only the bodies of men; 
but strikes affect their minds. They 
utterly confound the ideas of right and 
wrong among immense numbers of the 
people, by arraying them in hostile 
bands against their fellow-men, induce 
a bellum quam plus civile in the heart 
of peaceful society ; and, in their latter 
stages, lead them anxiously to expect 
the perpetration of the most atrocious 
crimes for the attainment of what they 
consider their legitimate rights. They 
subject tens, sometimes hundreds of 
thousands of persons, innocent of any 
offence, and anxious only to earn a sub- 
sistence by honest industry for them- 
selves and their families, to months of 
compulsory idleness and real destifu- 
tion. They deprive them, often for 
long periods, of occupation, as fatal to 
their minds as the loss of wages is to 
their bodies. They band them together 
in the beginning, by the strong attrac- 
tion of common hope; in the end, by the 
hellish bond of committed wickedness. 
They subject the immense majority of 
quiet, inoffensive persons to the tyran- 
nical rule of a small minority of violent 
and ambitious men, who form a secret 
power, wielding an authority greater 
than even the triumvirate of Augustus, 
or the Committee of Public Salvation 
of Robespierre. Their evils do not ter- 
minate with the closing of the strife, 
and the resumption of labour by the 
combined workmen. They leave a long 
catalogue of iils behind Hea and for 
years after, the energies of the workmen 
are depressed by the debt which they 
cannot discharge, idle habits which the 
cannot conquer, and crimes into which 
they have been involuntarily led... .. 
“ What tends greatly to increase this 
strange indifference to the greatest so- 
cial evil which afflicts society is the 
opinion, generally entertained, that 
strikes are always unfortunate to the 
workmen, and therefore that their good 
sense will lead to their discontinuance. 
There never was a greater mistake. In 
the great majority of instances, strikes 
are successful; and it is the knowledge 
of this fact which renders them of such 
frequent occurrence. It is true, the 
world in general hears nothing, except 
of those which are unfortunate, because 
it is for the interest of no one to publish 
those which are successful; and being 
soon over, they are as soon forgotten. 
But they are not forgotten by the work- 
men, who are encouraged by their fre- 
quent successes to try their strength 
with their masters in circumstances en- 
tirely different, when they are sure to 
be defeated. The reason is, that they 
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are successful when it is for the interest 
of the master to retain the men in his 
service, and unsuccessful when it is for 
his interest to get quit of them. With 
a rising market for the produce of their 
labour, no master will allow his work- 
men to remain idle as long as any profit 
remains to himself from their labour. 
With a falling one, he is too happy of a 
pretext to get quit of paying them their 
wages, for the produce of which exist- 
ing prices will not yield a profit. Thus 
strikes are constantly successful when 
they take place with a rising market, 
and as uniformly unsuccessful when 
they are ventured upon with a falling; 
and it is because the workmen cannot 
be brought to see the difference of these 
situations, that they oceur so often, and 
under circumstances evidently hopeless, 
are adhered to with such pertinacity.” 
—(Vol. vi. p. 306-310.) 


Before passing from the subject of 
domestic history and legislation, we 
may give another specimen of the 
hastiness and inacenracy of the critic 
in the Edinburgh Review. Alluding 
to the assistance afforded to the 
South American republics, Sir Archi- 
bald had said :— 


“We repealed the laws against foreign 
enlistment, permitted expeditions of 8000 
and 10,000 men, many of them Welling- 
ton’s veterans, to sail from the Thames 
under the very eye of Government, and 
advanced immense sums by loan to en- 
able the insurgent states to prolong the 
contest.” —(Vol. ii. p. 789.) 


Upon this the reviewer remarks :— 


“ The fact is precisely the reverse: the 
‘Foreign Enlistment Act’ (59th George 
III.) was passed in 1819, the year in 
which those occurrences began, and 
rendered foreign enlistment a misde- 
meanour,”—(Hdinburgh Review, No. 
225, p. 151.) 


Now, had he taken the trouble to 
have made himself even cursorily 
acquainted with the work which he 
has undertaken to criticise, he would 
both have known that Sir Archibald 
has given a long, most minute, and 
perfectly accurate account of the Bill 
then brought in, of the changes it 
made in the law, and how it became 
a dead letter,—and have been able 
then to see the entire justice of the 
remark he has so elaborately mis- 
represented. . This account extends 
from page 408 to 417 of his first 
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volume. These extracts will show 
its tenor :— 

“On the part of Government it was 
argued by the Earl of Liverpool, Lord 
Bathurst, and Lord Castlereagh,—As the 
law at present stands, by the 9th and 
29th George II. and the 9th George IIL, 
it is made felony, without benefit of 
clergy, to seduce subjects of this country 
to enlist in the service of foreign powers. 
7 It is proposed in the present 
Act to take away the capital sanction, 
and declare persons enlisting in foreign 
service guilty of misdemeanor only, and 
to declare the supplying the belligerents 
with warlike stores, and equipping ves- 
sels for warlike purposes, the like of- 
fence.” —(Vol. i. pp. 409, 410.) 


This proposed law, repealing the 
penalty of death affixed to the crime 
of foreign enlistment, and constitut- 
ing it a misdemeanour, punishable 
with a few months’ imprisonment 
only, was passed. But, continues 
Sir Archibald,— 


“The Act of Parliament passed re- 
mained a dead letter. The embarkation 
of troops, stores, and loans continued 
without intermission; and as detailed 
in a former work, Spanish America was 
thereby rendered independent, and sev- 
ered from the dominion of Old Spain.” 
—(Vol. i, p. 416.) 

After this, which of these two has 
best explained the history of the 
period—Sir Archibald, who, after 
most carefully explaining what really 
took place, alludes to it afterwards 
as having been a practical repeal of 
the former law prohibiting foreign 
enlistment with the punishment of 
death—or the reviewer, who repre- 
sents this nominal retention of a 
trifling and wnenforced penalty as a 
real, rigorous, upright, and zealous 
discharge of the right of non-inter- 
vention, guaranteed in the most 
solemn and especial manner by a 
clause of the treaty concluded with 
Spain in the year 1814? 


II. The history of France between 
1815 and 1848 naturally divides it- 
self into two distinct portions—the 
history of the Restoration, and that 
of the House of Orleans, The first 
is a period of great interest; the 
more closely it is studied, the more 
minutely it is examined, the more 
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we will become convinced that it 
was at once the time when there was 
most real liberty in France, and most 
discontent. France never forgave the 
Bourbon kings their restoration by 
the bayonets of the Allies in 1815, 
and their forced reduction of France 
to its old limits. Of this period Sir 
Archibald’s is by far the most im- 
partial and the most instructive 
History which has yet been pub- 
lished. Bringing strongly out the 
faults of the Bourbon kings, deve- 
loping, in the clearest terms, the 
fatal error of Charles X. in throwing 
himself into the arms of the parti- 
prétre, he yet has convincingly 
shown that no amount of good go- 
vernment on their part would ever 
have reconciled the democratic party 
to their rule, or induced the nation 
to forget their origin. And this 
leads to one most remarkable pheno- 
menon, without a clear understand- 
ing of which, this period of French 
history is unintelligible—viz. that 
while popular distress always led to 
popular discontent in England, it 
was popular prosperity which led to 
the greatest amount of popular dis- 
content in France.* 


“It is very remarkable, that, while 
the prosperity of the country had in- 
creased in this prodigious ratio during 
the Restoration, its discontents had 
fully kept pace with it; and they had 
now reached the highest point at the 
very time when the wellbeing of the 
people was most universal and conspi- 
cuous. ‘The smiling aspect of the fields, 
the busy activity of the commercial 
towns, the animation of the seaports. 
were equalled only by the general dis- 
content and sullen disloyalty which per- 
vaded these scenes of prosperity and 
happiness. What was still more remark- 
a the classes among whom the dis- 
content was the greatest, were the ve 
ones which had most largely benefited 
by the government of the Bourbons, and 
been most severely crushed by that 
which had preceded it... . This me- 
morable example proves the fallacy of 
the opinion generally entertained, that 
no disturbances are to be regarded as 
serious, if the material comforts of the 
people are duly attended to; and of the 
truth of the distinction drawn, in a for- 
mer work, between troubles originating 
in real grievances, which may be ex- 





* See Arison, 
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pected to be alleviated by their remo- 
val, and such as arise from the thirst for 
political power, which are only increased 
by such comforts as tend to increase the 
pugnacious propensities of the people.” 
—(Vol. iii. pp. 485, 486.) 

The cause of the overthrow of 
Charles X. was his throwing him- 
self into the arms of the ultra-Catho- 
lic party, the nominal point on which 
the revolution broke out, his suspen- 
sion of the liberty of the press, and 
change in the electoral law, under 
the 14th Article of the Charter, 
which says,—‘ Le Roi & ity Se 
nomme 4 tous les emplois d’admini- 
stration pnblique, et fait les régle- 
mens et les ordonnances nécessaires 
pour Vexécution des lois et la sireté 
de Vétat.” This power had been 
twice exercised by his predecessor— 
once on the 13th July 1815, when, 
by a royal ordonnance alone, the 
representation was established on an 
entirely new basis, and the Chambers 
so elected proceeded to the transac- 
tion of business without any protest 
being lodged ; and again, on the 5th 
September 1816, when, by a royal 
ordonnance alone, the electoral sys- 
tem was again altered so as to get 
= of the Royalist, and secure a 

iberal majority in the Chambers. 

On both these occasions it was 
exercised by a Liberal ministry in 
the interest of Liberal views, and 
there never was then a word said 
about its illegality; when, however, 
it was now used by a monarchical 
ministry in favor of ultra-Conserva- 
tive principles, the democratic party 
rose in arms against it. This, how- 
ever, was the nominal, not the real, 
cause of the contest. Under the 
imprudent, but weak and honest 
government of the Bourbons, the 
Liberal party had advanced in power 
and infinence till they became un- 
governable by any then existing 
power in the State. They were de- 
termined to have a government of 
their own construction, and a mon- 
arch of their own choice, and it was 
only a question of time and oppor- 
tunity when the hour for the contest 
was to strike. Sir Archibald, with 
great force, pourtrays the almost in- 
sane conduct of the Polignac ministry, 
who, on the one hand, threw down 
the gauntlet to the whole Liberal 
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party by the Ordonnance of the 25th 
July 1830, and enraged beyond en- 
daranee the National Guard by de- 
creeing their dissolution; whilst, on 
the other, they took no steps what- 
ever to prepare for the military 
contest now inevitable in the streets 
of Paris, and left their whole arms 
in the possession of the disbanded 
citizen soldiers. 

The real error, in a constitutional 
point of view, committed by Charles 
X., was his formation of a ministry 
composed of the parti-prétre in the 
face of an adverse majority in the 
Chambers, 


“Tt is evident,” says Sir’ Archibald, 
“that the fall of Charles X. was imme- 
diately brought about by his refusal to 
submit to the first principle of a repre- 
sentative government, that of taking his 
ministers from the majority of the po- 
pular brinch of the legislature. There 
ean be no doubt that it is often very 
galling to a sovereign to be obliged to do 
so, and that it seems very like depriv- 
ing him of the liberty, in choosing his 
confidential servants, which is accorded 
to the meanest of his subjects. Still it 
is the fundamental principle of a con- 
stitutional monarehy ; and if a sovereign 
accepts such a throne, he is bound to 
conform to its conditions. The pointat 
issue between Charles and the Chamber 
of Deputies was, whether he was to 
maintain, contrary to their wishes, the 
ultra-royalist administration he had 
chosen; and although not absolutely 
bound to defer to their wishes in the 
first instance, yet, having tried the last 
resort of a dissolution, and received from 
the nation a legislature equally deter- 
mined on the subject, it was his un- 
doubted duty, as a constitutional mon- 
arch, to obey.”—-(Vol. iii. p. 551.) 


The memorable night of the 28th 
July—that after the second of the 
“three glorious days”—is thus de- 
scribed by our author :—~ 


“ The night which followed was a mel- 
ancholy one in Paris, and not less so 
to the insurgent leaders than the royal 
troops. The excitement of the contest 
was suspended ; but the silence and the 
darkness brought with them what was 
yet more terrible, for with them came 
the memory of the past and the antici- 
pation of the future. That the Govern- 
ment would be overthrown there could 
be little doubt, now that the troops of 
the line had for the most part deserted 
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its defence, and passed over to the zor 
ple; but what was to succeed it? as 
a republic to be installed, with its mas- 
sacres, its executions, its Marats, and 
Robespierres ? and was a second inunda- 
tion of the Cossacks, perhaps never to 
retire, to cross the Rhine and overspread 
the fields of France? No one could tell 
what a day would bring forth: and great 
as had been the indignation excited by 
the appearance of the ordonnances, it 
was now as nothing compared to the 
terror excited by the probable success 
of those who opposed them. The un- 
wounded combatants alone, wearied 
with a conflict which had now continued 
almost without intermission for forty 
hours, sunk into sleep, and reposed 
peaceably, stretched on the pavement 
or behind their barricades; but numbers 
passed a melancholy night. Food there 
was none for the soldiers; scarce a drop 
of water was to be had to assuage their 
burning thirst ; the wounded, weltering 
in their blood, lay stretched on the 
stones, for nothing to remove them had 
been provided; and even the bravest 
felt that the contest was hopeless, now 
that the troops of the line had deserted 
them, and that nothing remained but 
to fall with honour amidst the ruins of 
the monarchy.”—(Vol. iii., p. 524.) 


For this period there are good, but 
not numerous, materials. On the 
Liberal side, Lamartine’s, on the 
Legitimist, Capefigue’s and Lacra- 
telle’s Histories bring out well their 
respective views; and there has 
lately come out the very valuable 
Memoirs of Guizot, and some curi- 
ous illustrations of particular points 
in those of Marmont and Chateau- 
briand. In the ensuing period, the 
reign of the Citizen King, there is 
Louis Blanc’s very valuable Histoire 
de Dix Ans, and its continuation 
by Regnault ; Capefigue’s History ; 
and for its latter portion, the narra- 
tives of Cassagnac, d’Haussonville, 
and de la Hodde, of Caussidiére and 
Lamartine, besides numerous broch- 
ures and mémoires on particular pe- 
riods; and for the whole there is 
the voluminous Annuaire Historique 
for the State papers and reports of 
the debates in the Chambers of Peers 
and Deputies. Of all these Sir 
Archibald has made a discriminat- 
ing and assiduous use; and in every 
point where we have tested his ac- 
curacy, we have found that, amongst 
contending accounts, he has adopted 
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the most probable version, and that 
supported a. the greatest weight of 
authority. His very valuable ana- 
lysis of the debates in the Chambers 
of Peers and Representatives pre- 
sents much the most complete and 
satisfactory picture which we possess 
of the views and opinions of both 
the contending parties during this 
long and interesting period. 

Under the Restoration there was 
a curious attempt to give a repre- 
sentation to different classes. 
France was divided into depart- 
ments, and each department into 
arrondissements. In each arrondisse- 
ment, all the electors paying 300 
franes of direct taxes, and upwards, 
voted for a representative; but be- 
sides, in each department, all “les 
plus imposés”—that is, those who 
paid the highest amount of taxes— 
voted for a separate member to re- 
present the department. The repre- 
sentatives were thus divided into a 
large body, representing the great 
mass of the tax-payers, and a small 
body representing those who con- 
tributed most largely to the sup- 
port of the State; the one being sup- 
posed to represent numbers, and the 
other property. But the great fault 
of this constitution was, that it 
only extended the suffrage at all to 
those who paid 300 francs a-year 
direct taxes. This was practically 
excluding great part of the middle 
and all the working classes. 

The great cause which ruined the 
government of the Citizen King was 
its being rested upon too narrow a 
basis, It was essentially the gov- 
ernment of the bourgeoisie. The 
elective franchise was fixed at the 
payment of 200 franes (£8) a-year of 
direct taxes to Government. This 
practically excluded altogether the 
great mass of the lower orders—it 
admitted the shopkeeping, but ex- 
cluded the working class. The mid- 
dle classes being alone represented in 
the Chambers, the whole legislation 
of the country was directed to their 
exclusive interests. All, offices were 
given to them; all the laws passed 
were for their benefit. There was 
no independent House of Peers to 
forbid their encroachments, no legal 
means afforded to the lower orders 
to check their selfishness. The Gov- 
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ernment, relying on their majority 
in the Ohambers, disregarded the 
growing mass of discontent which 
was smouldering and festering in the 
hearts of the prolétaires, and which, 
deprived of any legitimate outlet, 
was turning rapidly into the Social- 
istic views of the Red Republic. At 
last the explosion came; the govern- 
ment of the bourgeoisie was upset. 
It had no feeling of loyalty, no feel- 
ing of gratitude to rest on. The 
middle classes shrank from a contest 
with the lower. The throne of Louis 
Philippe feil with a crash to the 
ground. <A fearful social chaos, 
threatening the dissolution of all the 
bonds of society, followed, which was 
first overthrown by Cavaignac in June 
1848, and finally stamped out by Louis 
Napoleon in 1851. These are noble 
subjects, and Sir Archibald’s narra- 
tive of them is one of great power 
and never-flagging interest. The 
constitutional history of France had 
never before in this country secured 
a proper share of attention ; but it is a 
subject of the very greatest interest, 
and from which the most important 
conclusions in political science may 
be drawn. Sir Archibald has worked 
out all its phases with great care, 
and it forms one of the most import- 
ant and suggestive parts of his work. 

The French conquest of and wars 
in Algeria present a good field to Sir 
Archibald for the exercise of his strong 
turn for the narration of military 
incident. His account of the capture 
of the Emperor’s fort at Algiers on 
the 9th of July 1880; of the unsuccess- 
ful expedition against Constantine in 
November 1836; of its final capture 
in October 1837; and of the war 
with Morocco and battle of Isly in 
1844, are written in his best style. 

He has devoted a long and very 
interesting chapter to a review of the 
principal French writers during and 
since the Restoration. In his re- 
marks upon Lamartine’s extraor- 
dinary merits, Sir Archibald has 
been assailed in the following terms 
by that very candid critic in the 
Edinburgh Review, whose remark- 
able discoveries we have before men- 
tioned :—“ His character of M. de 
Lamartine is an atrocious disfigure- 
ment.” — (Edinburgh Review, No. 
225, pp. 157 and 122.) 
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Now, if there is any one point on 
which the largeness and generosity 
of Sir Archibald’s mind is remark- 
able, it is in his criticism of his lit- 
erary contemporaries. But in any 
criticisin of French literature, to 
omit all notice of the melancholy 
vanity exhibited by Lamartine, and 
too many other of their writers, would 
be impossible. One might as well 
attempt to give a character of Tibe- 
rius without alluding to his cruelty, 
or of Cesar without mentioning his 
ambition. To do so would be to 
exhibit a one-sidedness, of which the 
reviewer might be guilty, but of 
which Sir Archibald is wholly inca- 
pable. There is no one even mode- 
rately acquainted with recent French 
literature to whom this is not well 
known. Take for instance, one ex- 
ample out of Lamartine’s History of 
the Revolution of 1848 :— 


“Le nom de Lamartine était sorti dix 
fois de ’'urne électorale sans qu’il conntt 
méme une seule de ses candidatures; s'il 
efit dit un mot, insinué un désir, fait un 
geste, il efit été nommé dans quatre- 
vingt départements; sa popularité était 
sans bornes 4 Paris, en France, en Alle- 
magne, en Italie,en Amérique. Pour 
Allemagne son nom était la paix. Pour 
la France c’était la garantie contre la 
terreur, pour I’Italie ¢’était lespérance. 
Pour ]’Amérique e’était la République. 
Il avait réellement dans ce moment la 
souverainté de la conscience européene. 
Il ne pouvait faire un pas dans la rue 
sans soulever les acclamations. Elles le 
suivaient jusque dans sa demeure et 
interrompaient son sommeil. Deux fois 
reconnu 4 |’Opera dans le fond d'une 
loge, le parterre et les spectateurs se 
léverent, suspendirent Ja representation, 
et couvrirent son nom pendant cing 
minutes d’applaudissements. La France 
personnifiait en lui sa joie d’avoir re- 
trouvé son gouvernement.”—(LAMARTINE, 
Revolution de 1848, vol. ii. pp. 349, 350.) 


But the whole book ‘abounds with 
similar passages, and his “ Confi- 
dences” and “ Raphael” still more 
so. Able and charming in all other 
respects, they are, to every generous 
mind, painful to read, from the 
melancholy picture they afford of - 
how a great and noble spirit can 
become affected with this disease. 
But hear Sir Archibald on Lamar- 
tine, and judge of the atrocious dis- 
figurement : 
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“If the turn of their respective 
minds is considered, it will not appear 
surprising that Guizot was the Conser- 
vative minister, Lamartine the demo- 
cratic leader, on that occasion. As much 
as the former is distinguished by histo- 
rical knowledge, patient research, and 
sober judgment, the latter is charac- 
terised by ardent imagination, dramatic 

ower, and pictorial splendour, Such 
is the vividness of the conceptions of 
this charming writer, such the fervour 
of his eloquence and the brillianey of 
his fancy, that they have tinged truth 
itself with the colours of fiction, and led 
to much really true being discredited in 
his writings, merely from the glow of 
the language in which it was conveyed.” 
—(Vol. iii. p. 510.) 

One more specimen we give of Sir 
Archibald’s criticism of his French 
literary cotemporaries :— 


“ By far the best work of M. Thiers, 
and one which belongs to the highest 
class of political history, is his History 
of the Consulate and Empire, now in 
course of publication at Paris. It shows 
that his mind had grown immensely 
during the course of his political career, 
and cast off many of the indiscretions or 
errors of his more juvenile years. He is 
no longer the ardent student fresh from 
the revolutionary school, and ready on 
all occasions to share in its dreams or 
palliate its excesses ; but the experienced 
statesman, versed in the ways of the 
world, and taught by disaster the futile 
nature of all visions founded upon the 
immaculate character of the great majo- 
rity of men, His talent for military 
history seems to have increased with 
practice, and acquaintance with the 
leading generals of the period ; and there 
Is no work in existence which the general 
reader can consult with more pleasure, 
or the military with greater instruction, 
than his History of the Campaigns of 
Austerlitz, Jena, and Wagram, But in 
addition to this, his political opinions 
appear to have undergone a noel wane 
change with the lapse of time, and a 
practical acquaintance with the duties 
of statesmanship. His mind is candid ; 
and albeit bred in the school of Infidelity 
and the Revolution, his late volumes con- 
tain frequent allusion to Supreme Super- 
intendence, and the punishment, even 
in this world, of the sins of men. But, 
above all, his acquaintance with the 
secrets of cabinets and state-papers has 
led to his last work being enriched with 
a great variety of important information 
not to be met with in any other publica- 
tion; and in no other work is there to be 


found so copious an account of the diplo- 
macy of the Empire, and the internal le- 
gislation of Napoleon.”—(Vol. iii. p. 622.) 


We cannot help contrasting the 
uncandid, narrow, and malevolent 
spirit with which our author’s work 
has been assailed, with his own 
conduct in similar circumstances. 
For he, too, has been an anonymous 
critic on a great contemporary histo- 
rian and noble political rival. Listen 
to the mode in which he has gone 
about his task, and judge of the 
broad candonr of the man :— 


“His (Macaulay’s) learning is prodi- 
gious; and perhaps the chief defects of 
his composition arise from the exuberant 
riches of the stores from which they are 
drawn. Where warmed in his subject, 
he is thoroughly in earnest, and his lan- 
guage in consequence goes directly to the 
heart. In many of his writings—and 
especially the first volume of his History 
and his essay on the Reformation—there 
are reflections equally just and original, 
which never were — in the philo- 
sophy of history. That he is imbued 
with the soul of poetry need be told to 
none who have read his Battle of the 
Lake Regillus ; that he is a great bio- 
grapher will be disputed by none who 
are acquainted with the splendid bio- 
graphies of Clive and Hastings, by much 
the finest productions of the kind in the 
English language.”—(Axtson’s Collected 
Essays, vol. iii. p. 636.) 


IIT. There is no subject connected 
with the history of modern Europe 
so difficult to treat as the history of 
Germany. This arises from the al- 
most entire absence of materials. On 
the one hand, there are numerous di- 
plomatic documents, on the other, a 
few interesting memoirs, but any- 
thing like an historical narrative of 
events is wholly awanting. This 
has arisen from the heavy fetters im- 
posed on the press by the strong mil- 
itary governments of Austria and 
Prussia, which has-led to the entire 
turning aside of literary talent and 
industry from the dangerous channel 
of present events, inte the safe paths 
of philosophy, poetry, or the history 
of the distant past. In such circum- 
stances, to treat the constitutional 
history of Germany with anything 
like the fulness or clearness of that 
of England or France, is impossible. 
Sir Archibald’s chapter on this sub- 
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ject, though from these causes neces- 
sarily, in some degree, meagre, is yet 
remarkably distinguished by broad 
and deep views, which throw a clear 
light upon the causes of the past 
struggles, and present difficulties of 
the Fatherland. These are thus 
summed up :— 

“From this account of the political 
circumstances and constitutional history 
of Germany subsequent to the Peace, it 
is evident that its situation was very 
singular, and such as necessarily stamped 
a peculiar character on its literature, and 
portended, at no distant period, serious 
convulsions among its inhabitants, On 
the one hand, there was a vast confed- 
eracy of States, the majority of which 
were in a simple agricultural condition, 
animated with a strong military spirit, 
deeply tinctured with feudal ideas, gov- 
erned by a feudal nobility, and inspired 
with the strongest aversion to the de- 
mocratic regime, from the invasion of 
which they had already suffered so much. 
On the other hand, there were many free 
towns, and commercial or manufactur- 
ing districts, already considerable, at the 
commencement of the period, which in- 
creased immensely during the long 
peace which followed the conclusion of 
the war, and the inhabitants of which 
were animated with the strong and in- 
extinguishable love of freedom which in 
every age has distinguished the Teutonic 
race, Between such classes, inspired 
with such opposite feelings, union was 
impossible—ultimate contest inevit- 
able. The tiers état of Germany was ris- 
ing so rapidly in wealth, intelligence, and 
consideration, that it was not in the na- 
ture of things that it should remain long 
in the fetters of the feudal nobility: the 
feudal nobility was so strongly intrench- 
ed in the citadels of power, and in the 
possession of government, that it was 
— hopeless to expect they would 
relinquish it without a struggle, or be 
driven from it without convulsions... . . 

“A contest of this description is in- 
evitable in one stage or other of every 
monarchy of the European race. Eng- 
land we 4 it in the great Rebellion— 
France during the Revolution. But 
what was peculiar to Germany, and ren- 
dered it likely to be more serious there 
than in any other country, was this— 
that the long duration and successful 
issue of the revolutionary war had ma- 
terially added to the strength of both 
parties, and in a similar proportion aug- 
mented their hostility against each other. 
Twenty years’ almost unbroken warfare 
had drawn forth to the very highest de- 
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gree the military spirit and resources of 
the country ; and the narrow escape it 
had made at its close, by almost super. 
human efforts, from slavery and bondage 
—the sad result of their former diyj- 
sions—had both convinced every one of 
the necessity of a federal union, to cause 
the common independence to be respect- 
ed, and of a vast standing army to main- 
tain it if assailed. Thus the whole of 
Germany unanimously agreed, while 
smarting under the evils of French op- 
pression, to a federal union, which placed 
the entire physical strength of the con- 
federacy at the disposal of Austria and 
Prussia, the two greatest military pow- 
ers of Central Europe ; and acquiesced in 
the establishment of a federal army of 
300,000 men to obey their directions. 
Such and so great was the accession to 
the strength of the aristocratic and mon- 
archical party from the long continuance 
and final triumphant issue of the war.” 

“ But that very triumphant issue, and 
the long peace to which it gave rise, aug- 
mented in a proportional degree the pas- 
sion for freedom in the middle and com- 
mercial portions of the community, The 
victory had been gained by a unanimous 
effort of all ranks; and in the first fer- 
vour of gratitude, the sovereigns of Ger- 
many had solemnly given in return, in 
the Federal Act, the promise ¢o all ot 
representative institutions. In Prussia 
this promise had been followed up by 
the official announcement that Govern- 
ment were engaged in the inquiries re- 
quisite for the formation of a constitu- 
tion, When, therefore, year after year 
passed away without this promise being 
redeemed in the great monarchies, and 
when at last it terminated in the illusory 
concession, in the Prussian States, of 
provincial assemblies only, and in Aus- 
tria in no assemblies at all, the discontent 
was general and extreme. It was ren- 
dered the greater that, during the long 
interval of expectation, the industry and 
wealth of the middle classes had im- 
mensely increased, and with it the desire 
for, and capability to exercise, represen- 
tative powers had proportionally aug- 
mented. The Diet had most wisely pro- 
hibited internal war between the States 
of the Confederacy ; they had effectually 
guarded it against foreign attack, and 
had removed many of the restrictions 
which fettered the commercial inter- 
course of one State of the Union with 
the other. The Fatherland—peaceful 
within, respected without—had been 
moulded into a vast empire, containing 
in the end forty millions of inhabitants 
speaking the same language, descended 
from the same stock, in great part actu- 























ated by the same sentiments, and ni 
jdly increasing in population, wealt 
and industry. Imagination could hardly 
conceive circumstances more favourable 
to the development of the passion for 
freedom among the middle and indus- 
trial portion of the community; and 
yet the very circumstances which had 
ereated this desire, had imposed seem- 
ingly impassable barriers to its gratifi- 
eation.”—(Vol. v. p. 76-79.) 


These views explain clearly both the 
material prosperity and ever-increas- 
ing discontent of the German people ; 
and we do not recollect to have ever 
seen them so satisfactorily elucidated. 
The subject is one of the very highest 
importance, and has been hitherto 
almost entirely neglected. Sir Archi- 
bald, in this portion of his work, bas 
directed his attention chiefly to trac- 
ing the progress of constitutional 
changes in Prussia, but he has not, 
we think, bestowed sufficient pains 
upon the rise and progress of the 
Zollverein and the Southern Ous- 
toms Union. The subject is one of 
great importance, and well worthy of 
a more complete development. He 
has well said, that, if we would under- 
stand the German mind, we must 
look not to its political history but to 
its literature, and he has accordingly 
devoted a long and interesting but 
not very discriminating chapter to a 
review of the leading German and 
Danish writers and artists. 


IV. The progress of that vast but 
unwieldy power, which, enveloped in 
an icy climate and protected by the 
vastness of its pine-covered plains, 
has gone on continually increasing 
in material strength, ever extending 
the boundary of its dominions, ever 
directed by the unity and the secresy 
which result from the strong rule of 
one, is perhaps one of the most inter- 
esting and one of the most obscure 
subjects upon the study of which 
we can enter. Sometimes checked 
in its progress, it has never aban- 
doned its designs—often changing its 
means, it never deviates from its 
end. Whether ruled by the mag- 
nanimous and high-souled Alexander 
I., the iron will of Nicholas, or the 
humane and enlightened Alexander 
II., it yet follows out with an almost 
solemn earnestness what seems to be 
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its destined course. Not even the 
severe loss of the Crimean war and 
great disaster of Sebastopol has 
caused it to turn aside. Steadily 
scanning the causes of that defeat, it 
has as steadily aud calmly set itself 
to remedy them—not with any spas- 
modic effort, but with the resolved 
far-seeing gaze of one whose whole 
future is devoted to that sole object. 
Want of railways and the means of 
internal transport, together with the 
armed occupation of the Principal- 
ities by Austria, caused that dis- 
aster—and she is now engaged in 
the silent and quiet construction of 
gigantic lines of rail, which will bind 
together with their iron links the 
hitherto disunited portions of her 
vast dominion. The conquest of 
Circassia has secured the as yet un- 
certain means of access to Georgia ; 
the acquisition of the left bank of 
the Amoor to its mouth has gained 
for her eastern possessions what the 
capture of Constantinople would give 
to her southern; and the recent un- 
derstanding with Austria promises to 
remove one of the great stumbling- 
blocks from her path. 

The progress of Russia from the 
fall of the French Empire to the edge 
of the Crimean war are treated of by 
Sir Archibald. During by far the 
greater portion of this period she 
was under the rule of Nicholas. 
His account of the death of Alex- 
ander and accession of Nicholas is 
one of great beauty and of great 
force. Of thecrisis of the revolt in 
favour of Constantine, which took 
place at St. Petersburg in the Place 
of the Senate, we extract the 
account :— 


“At length having exhausted all 
means of pacification, the Emperor or- 
dered the troops to act. The rebels were 
attacked in front by the horse-guards 
and chevalier-guards, while the infantry 
assailed them in flank. But these noble 
veterans made a vigorous resistance, 
and for a few minutes the result seemed 
doubtful. Closely arrayed in column, 
they faced on every side; a deadly roll- 
ing fire issued from the steady mass, and 
the cavalry in vain strove to find an 
entrance into their serried ranks. The 
hersemen were repulsed; Kakhofski 
with his own hand slew Colonel Strosler, 
who commanded the grenadiers; and 
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Kuchelbecker had already lifted his arm 
to cut down the Grand-duke Michael, 
when a marine of the guard on his own 
side averted the blow. Jacoubovitch, 
charged with despatching the Emperor, 
eagerly sought him out, but in the 
mélée and amidst the smoke, without 
effect. The resistance, however, con- 
tinued for several hours, and night was 
approaching with the rebels, in unbroken 
strength, still in possession of their 
strong position. Then, and not till then, 
the Emperor ordered the cannon, hither- 
to concealed by the cavalry, to be un- 
masked. The horsemen withdrew to 
the sides, and showed the muzzles of the 
guns pointed directly inte the insurgent 
square: they were again summoned 
to surrender, while the pieces were 
charged with grape, and the gunners 
waved their lighted matches in the now 
darkening air. Still the rebels stood 
firm; a | a first fire, intentionally di- 
rected above their heads, having pro- 
duced no effect, they cheered and 
mocked their adversaries... . . Upon 
this the Emperor ordered a point- 
“blank discharge, but the cannoneers re- 
fused at first to fire on their comrades, 
and the Grand-duke Michael, with his 
own hand, discharged the first gun. 
Then the rest followed the example, and 
the grape made frightful gaps in the 
dense ranks. ‘The insurgents, however, 
kept their ground, and it was not till the 
tenth round that they broke and fled. 
They were vigorously pursued by the 
horse-guards along the quays and 
through the cross streets into which 
they fled to avoid their bloody sabres. 
Seven hundred were made prisoners, and 
several hundred bodies remained on the 
Place of the Senate, which were hastily 
buried under the snow with which the 
Neva was overspread. By six o'clock 
the rebels were entirely dispersed; and 
the Emperor, now firmly seated on his 
throne, returned to his palace, where 
the Empress fell into his arms, and a 
solemn Ze Deum was chanted in the 
chapel,”—(Vol. ii. pp. 239, 240.) 


When such were the scenes amidst 
which he ascended the throne, no 
wonder that they left a deep impres- 
sion upon him, and tinged the whole 
of his after-life. We think Sir Archi- 
bald’s character of Nicholas both just 
and discriminating. He brings out 
strongly that, unlike Peter the Great, 
who endeavoured to Enuropeanise 
Russia, Nicholas’s object was to de- 
velop the national character and in- 
stitutions of his people. 





“ Nicholas,” says he, “on the other 
hand, is essentially Russian in his ideas, 
He is heart and soul patriotic, not merel: 
in wish, but in spirit and thought. A 
wishes to improve and elevate his coun- 
try, and he has done much to effect that 
noble object; but he desires to do a0 by 
developing, not changing, the national spi- 
rit, by making it become a first Russia, 
not a second France or England. He has 
adopted the maxim of Montesquieu, that 
no. nation ever attained to real great- 
ness but by institutions in conformity 
with its spirit." —(Vol. ii. p. 260.) 


Sir Archibald’s account of the won- 
derful struggle for her independence 
made by Poland in.1880-31, is, we 
believe, the only narrative of that 
event in our language; and it is 
marked by his usual qualities when 
narrating military events—clearness 
in general effect, and picturesqueness 
in minute detail. Both the difficulties 
and the advantages of the Poles are 
well brought out, and full justice is 
done to their brilliant valour, and the 
military skill of Skrynecki. 

Whilst on the subject of Russia, 
we may mention, as affording a fair 
specimen of the attacks which are 
launched against Sir Archibald, a 
minor point, upon which the Edin- 
burgh reviewer,—who headed his as- 
sault with the notable discovery, 
that in the year 1849, when the drain 
of gold to the Continent necessitated 
the suspension of the Bank Charter 
Act, there was a balance of trade in 
England’s favour, pouring in upon 
her « beneficent stream of that much 
desiderated metal to the amount of 
£84,000,000; and followed it up by 
the equally remarkable observations, 
that our conduct to Spain, during her 
war with her revolted colonies, was 
characterised by the most scrupulous 
adherence to the principle of neutral- 
ity; and that Lamartine is an author 
remarkable for the entire absence of 
personal vanity,—has shivered a lance 
with him. Sir Archibald said :— 


“The carnage of Eylau, the overthrow 
of Tilsit, led only to the incorporation of 
Finland with its vast dominions; the 
acquisition of a considerable territory 
froin its ally Prussia; the consolidation 
of its power in Georgia and the Cauca- 
sus, and the incorporation of Moldavia 
and Wallachia, and the extension of its 
southern frontier to the Danube. And 
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although, during the first agonies of the 
French invasion, these valuable pro- 
vinces were in part abandoned, and the 
Pruth was fixed on as the boundary, in 
the mean time, of the empire, yet it was 
at the time evident, what the event has 
since abundantly proved, that this un- 
wonted retirement of the Russian eagle 
was for the time only.”—(Vol. ii. p. 114 
-15.) 

Nothing can be more just than 
these remarks. The final subjugation 
of Georgia by Paskewiteh; the still 
more recent reduction of the Cauca- 
sus by Bariatinski, just consummat- 
ed; and the hard struggle of Russia 
to crush Turkey in 1854, have veri- 
fied every portion of them. But there 
is no paradox to which party-hate 
will not lead men, and the Edin- 
burgh Review on this passage re- 
marks,— 


“The misstatement of fact is as great 
as the obliquity of the reasoning! ‘Tilsit, 
instead of an overthrow, was the most 
successful treaty Russia ever concluded. 
The power of Russia has never been en- 
tirely consolidated in Georgia and the 
Caucasus, which have remained a con- 
tested dominion.”—({No. 225, p. 141-2.) 


Now it is curious that the other 
great historian of the Empire should 
have fallen into the same error, and 
almost in the same words. M. Thiers 
says,— ‘ 

“ Ausurplus Napoléon et son ministre 
acceptaient, disaient-ils, l’intervention 
de l’Autriche, mais aux conditions enon- 
cées, cest-d-dire aux conditions arra- 
chées @ la Russie aprés Friedland, a 
lAutriche apres Wagram, et malheu- 
reusement on traitait aprés Moscou!” 
—(Turers, xv. 236.) pity 


Why, every one knows that the 
conditions imposed upon Russia were 
the surrender of her ally Prussia, the 
abandonment of the English alliance, 
and her unreserved adhesion to Na- 
poleon’s Continental system—that is, 
to the entire cessation of all com- 
merce with England; in other words, 
to the ruin of almost every landed 
proprietor in Russia—the stipulations 
in her favour being, that she was to 
be permitted, unopposed by France, to 
conquer, if she could, Finland from 
Sweden, and Bessarabia, Wallachia, 
and Moldavia from Turkey. Alex- 
ander contrived to elude for some time 
the articles binding him to stop all in- 


tercoarse with England, by conniving 
at its existence in the neutral bottoms, 
and under the neutral flag of Ame- 
rica. But when Napoleon insisted 
upon the entire cessation of the inter- 
course with England carried on in this 
manner also, Alexander replied :— 


“ Quant au blocus continental il était 
toujours resigné a y concourir en fer- 
mant ses ports au pavillon britannique, 
et en recherchant ce pavillon sous toutes 
les dénominations qu’il usurperait: mais 
que pousser ce soin jusqu’a exclure enti- 
éremeut lecommerce americain lui était 
impossible, car ce serait reduire son pays 
a état de misere ou se trouvait la Po- 
logne.” —(Turers, xiii, 415.) 

Rather than carry out to their fall 
consequences the conditions of Tilsit, 
he gave up Wallachia and Moldavia, 
which he had already conquered, per- 
illed his empire and his crown on 
the chances of a war to the knife with 
Napoleon, and staked his all on the 
doubtful result of the Moscow cam- 
paign. P 

This leads us to the most curious 
and amusing of all the reviewer’s his- 
torical discoveries. Sir Archibald had 
said that,— 

“ The treaty of Tilsit led to the tem- 
pores ‘incorporation’ of Moldavia and 

allachia, and the extension of its 
southern frontier to the Danube.” 


But our well-informed critic is not 
to be deceived in this manner :— 


“ Moldavia and Wallachia never were 
‘incorporated’ with Russia.”—No. 225, 
p- 142.) 11! : 

This displays an amount of ignor- 
ance almost pitiable. What is to be 
throught of a man presuming to write 
on this subject who does not know 
that, on the 21st of January 1810, 
Wallachia and Moldavia were for- 
mally annexed to the Russian empire 
by an Imperial Ukase, which declared 
the Danube, from the Austrian frontier 
to the sea, the southern boundary of 
the empire, and that it remained so un- 
til the pressure of the war with France 
obliged Russia to cede them again to 
Turkey, upon the 28th of May 1812, by 
the peace of Bucharest, in order to gain 
the services of Tchichagoff’s army, 
then employed in holding them, and 
which afterwards nearly cut off Napo- 
leon at the Beresina? At this climax 
we leave this critic, with the hope that 
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when he next takes up his pen, it 
will be upon some subject with 
which he has at least some slight 
acquaintance. 


V. The affairs of the East and the 
decline of the Turkish Empire neces- 
sarily occupy a large portion of Sir 
Archibald’s work. The history of the 
Greek Revolution is at once the most 
interesting and the most difficult 
part of this subject. We have no 
doubt that most of his readers have 
looked upon Sir Archibald’s long 
chapter upon this subject as merely 
a very interesting narrative of a very 
exciting period, but as presenting no 
greater difficulties in execution than 
a similar narrative of one of Napo- 
leon’s or Wellington’s campaigns, 
Yet it is far otherwise; and no one 
who has not, as we have done, looked 
closely into the matter and gone into 
its details, can form an idea of the 
enormous difficulty of the subject. 
It is the most complete chaos of 
events which we know, and at first 
sight it seems an altogether hopeless 
task to extract anything like an in- 
telligible, far less an interesting nar- 
rative out of such a flood of small 
contests and isolated events. The 
way in which Sir Archibald has ac- 
complished this task is worthy of all 
praise. It must have been a task of 
enormous labour, and has, more than 
any other portion of his work, devel- 
oped his great power and skill in 
massing details, and bringing them 
all to bear upon the general stream 
of events, so as to evolve a clear nar- 
rative out of a tangled mass of intri- 
cate obscurity. Whoever would be 
convinced of this, may turn to the 
study of Gordon’s History of the Greek 
Revolution. 

From this part of Sir Archibald’s 
work we make one extract :— 


“Like Chios, Ipsara sank in flames 
and blood; but its closing scene was 
very different and worthy of the heroic 
character of its inhabitants. A certain 
number, comprising the principal citi- 
zens, escaped on board nineteen brigs, 
earrying away such of the fugitives as 
they could pick up from the waves, and 
couveyed them in safety to Hydra, 
where they were received with generous 
hospitality, Six hundred Macedonians 
threw themselves with their wives and 
children, into the fortified conyent of St. 
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Nicholas, on which were mounted twen- 
psd dl pieces of cannon. With these 
they defended themselves with such reso- 
lution that they were still masters of it at 
night ; and on the following morning the 
Capitan Pasha renewed the assault with 
his whole troops. Several attacks were 
repulsed with prodigious slaughter; but 
at length the garrison, hopeless of re- 
lief, and having lost two-thirds of their 
number, determined to perish like the 
three hundred at Thermopyle. They 
sent a soldier with a lighted torch to 
fire a powder-magazine outside the 
walls; and as he fell, pierced by several 
balls, before reaching it, five others were 
sent on a similar errand, and all shared 
the same fate. Upon this, the Greeks 
resolved to blow themselves up with the 
powder they had within the monastery, 
but in such a way as to involve their 
enemies in their ruin. They ceased fir- 
ing, accordingly, for some time; and 
the Turks, thinking the defenders had 
all fallen, after a pause rushed tumultu- 
ously forward to the assault of the walls, 
which were scaled on every side. Sud- 
denly the Hellenic flag was lowered: a 
white flag bearing the words ‘ Libert 
ov Death,’ waved in the air: a signal- 
gun was discharged, and the monastery, 
with its whole defenders, and thousauil 
of the assailants, were blown into the 
air. Two only of the Greeks were ex- 
tricated alive from the ruins; of the 
assailants, three thousand perished dur- 
ing the storm or the explosion,”— 
(Vol. iii. pp. 179, 180.)* 


To the military reader the account 
by our author of the campaigns of 
the Russians and Turks in Rou- 
melia and Armenia, in 1828-9, will 
be of the utmost interest. Paske- 
witch’s two years’ contest in the lat- 
ter province is to be placed, as an 
instance of strategical skill in the com- 
mander, upon a par with that of Na 
leon in 1796 in Italy, or that of Wel- 
lington in 1812 in Spain. It is worthy 
of the deepest study, because it is 
based upon the very highest applica- 
tion of the principles,of war. His 
operations when he, with far inferior 
forces, by skilfully masking his point 
of attack, forced the strong ridge of 
the Saganlugh, then turned rapidly 
upon the now disjointed corps of his 
opponents, defeated them in detail, 
and finished with the rapid advance 
to and capture of Erzeroum—have 
never been surpassed in war, either 
for genius of conception or vigour of 
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exeeution; and the description of 
them by Sir Archibald is marked by 
all that cledrness and vigour which 
characterised his narrative of the 
great Continental campaigns in his 
former work. The same may be said 
of his brief but clear sketch of the 
Syrian campaigns of Ibrahim Pasha 
in Syria in 1832, which led to the 
famous treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi with 
Russia in the following year. 

Sir Archibald laments, as all must 
do, in strong terms, our inability, from 
being engaged in supporting with 
our whole disposable forces the cause 
of revolution in Portugal, to lend any 
aid to Turkey when she applied 
to us, in this crisis of her fate, for 
assistance. Had we been able to sup- 
port her then, in all probability the 
Crimean war of 1854 would have 
been unnecessary—Turkey, unable to 
get support from us, hopeless of aid 
from France, sinking under the 
sword of Ibrahim, had no resource 
but to throw herself into the arms of 
Russia, who gladly availed herself 
of the opportunity, and extorted, as 
the price of her assistance, the treaty 
of Unkiar-Skelessi; which provided, 
by a secret article, that “the Otto- 
man Porte should be bound, in virtue 
of its obligations to Russia, to close 
the Straits of the Dardanelles—that 
is to say, not to permit any ship of 
war of a foreign power to enter 
those straits under any pretence 
whatever”—which, in other words, 
constituted the Black Sea a Russian 
lake. When war again broke out 
between the Sultan and the Pasha of 
Egypt in 1839, and a contest with 
France, which had espoused the cause 
of Mehemet Ali, was on the verge of 
taking place, the assistance of the 
four powers (England, Russia, Aus- 
tria, and Prussia) was granted to 
drive Ibrahim out of Asia Minor. 
This was to be done by their fleets 
acting so as to interrupt the commu- 
nication between Egypt and Syria, by 
capturing the fortified towns on the 
sea-coast, which command the only 
available line of road. This aid 
was granted by the treaty of the 
15th July 1840, which, however, sti- 
pulated, ‘‘that those steps shall in no 
way derogate from the ancient rule 
of the Ottoman Empire, in virtue of 
which it has in all ages been for- 
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bidden to ships of war of foreign 

owers to enter the straits of the 

ardanelles or the Bosphorus.”— 

(Autson, v. 546.) After the end .in 
view wasaccomplished by the capture 
of Acre and insurrection of the Syrian 
tribes, which entirely isolated Ibra- 
him’s army in Syria, and forced Me- 
hemet Ali to agree to the cession of 
that province and Candia, the affairs 
of the East were finally settled by 
the convention of the 15th July 
1841. 

To this celebrated treaty, France, 
which had now united with the 
Allies, was a party. It stipulated on 
the part of the five great powers 
that they, 

“ Being anxious to give to the Sultan 
a public proof of their respect for the 
inviolability of his rights of sovereignty, 
as well as of their desire to confirm the 
security of his empire, have resolved, on 
the invitation of the Sultan, to confirm 
by a solemn act their resolution to con- 
form to the ancient rule of the Ottoman 
a af in virtue of which the passage 

f the Dardanelles is to remain for ever 
closed to the vessels of war of foreign na- 
tions, as long as the Porte shall remain 
at peace.”—{ Article of Treaty given in 
ALIson, vol. vi. p. 106. 

Upon this Sir Archibald well re- 
marks that, 

“ Lord Palmerston having succeeded 
in bringing all Europe into his mea- 
sures, thought he had secured the inde- 
pendence of the Ottoman empire, by 
adopting the Russian treaty of Unkiar- 
Skelessi, closing the Bosphorus and 
Dardanelles against foreign vessels of 
war: forgetting that Russia, with eigh- 
teen sail of the line, was already there, 
and that the only result of his diploma- 
tic triumph was to leave Constantino- 
ple, with its fleet destroyed at Navarino, 
unsupported, vis-d-vis of Sebastopol, 
with its impregnable bastions and four 
thousand pieces of cannon.”—(Vol. vi. 
p- 108.) 

We are aware that it is asserted 


‘by the supporters of Lord Palmerston 


that this treaty was a victory over 
Russia, because it wrested from her 
the concession which she had obtain- 
ed, by the treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi, 
of passing herself the straits of the 
Dardanelles, whilst she excluded all 
other powers from so doing; and 
that this treaty, by confirming, and 
now making a part of the public or 
corporate law of Europe, the ancient 
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and long-practised right of the Porte 
to close the Dardanelles during 
peace, precluded her from becoming 
a Mediterranean power, and reduced 
her to her original position in respect 
to Turkey.* 

But the answer to this is decisive. 
Lord Palmerston chose to make the 
old custom of the Porte to close the 
mouth of the Dardanelles, during 
peace, for the first time a part of the 
public law of Hurope, and binding 
upon all its States, at the very mo- 
ment when the causes which had led 
to their originally consenting to that 
“rule,” had passed away. That 
custom was originally claimed and 
exercised by Turkey when the Eux- 
ine was a Turkish lake, when every 
spot of ground around it was subject 
to the Turkish sway, and when no 
flag was seen upon its waters but 
that of the Crescent. Gradually the 
conquests of Russia extended to its 
shores—the Crimea was ceded, Se- 
bastopol arose—a Russian fleet was 
launched upon its bosom, which, at 
first small and unpretending, went 
on gradually increasing till it came 
first to equal, and finally, after the 
destruction of the Turkish and 
Egyptian marine at Navarino, enor- 
mously to excel that of the Porte. 
From that hour the Euxine, from 
being a Turkish, became a Russian 
Jake ; and the ancient rule of closing 
the navigation of the Dardanelles to 
ships of war turned from being the 
greatest possibie safeguard of Turkey 
against Europe, into the greatest 
possible protection of Russia against 
all other powers, and the entire pro- 
stration of Turkey at her feet. The 
custom originated in respect to the ex- 
clusive possession of the Black Sea by 
Turkey: it was made a solemn part 
of the general law of Europe when the 
Black Sea was ruled by the Rassian, 
not the Turkish flag. It was a rati- 
Jication of its transfer from the one 
to the other, executed by the great 
European nations under the guise 
of the acknowledgment of an ancient 
right. What we should then have 
insisted upon, for the great powers of 
Europe, was an equal right with 
‘Russia to send their ships of war 
into the Black Sea. It was nothing 
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to shut up Russia with Turkey—the 
lion with the lamb—in the Black Sea; 
that was all Russia wanted. What 
she feared, and what we should have 
insisted on, was the right of the 
other European powers to re-establish 
the altered balance of power there, 
by sending in their fleets when they 
judged it necessary—by making the 
Jamb and her allies able to cope with 
the lion. This we are the more 
especially bound to do, as it was our 
victory at Navarino which had pro- 
strated the naval power of Turkey. 
This Lord Palmerston did not do, 
and thence his blame. 


VI. Probably the English reader 
will turn to no portion of Sir Arehi- 
bald’s large work with more avidity 
than to his four long chapters on the 
history of British India. This is a field 
singularly suited to his strong nar- 
rative and pictorial powers, and never 
was there a period when they could 
be exercised to greater advantage. 
He prefaces his account with a de- 
scription of India remarkable for the 
prophetic nature of the views it in- 
culeates, and the confirmation of 
them which the great Indian revolt 
of 1857-8 has afforded. It is very 
different from the far too favourable 
view taken of the same subject in his 
furmer work; and is a strong proof 
both of the unwearied assiduity with 
which he searehes for information, 
and the candid turn of his mind, 
which leads him at once to modify 
his opinion when his judgment is 
convinced. Speaking of the Mo- 
hammedans, he says— 


“They form a numerous body, 
amounting to 15,000,000 souls; but still 
more important from the elevated class 
in society to which many of them for- 
merly belonged. With the exception of 
that part of them which is enrolled in 
the army, the great majority of this class 
is in a state of sullen discontent, and 
ready to take advantage of the first op- 
portunity which may occur to dispos- 
sess the English, and place themselves 
in all the situations which they at pre- 
sent hold. . . . We have only to ask our- 
selves what would be our feelings if the 
whole situations of dignity and import- 
ance in the British Islands were mono- 
polised by thirty or forty thousand 





* Edinburgh Review, No. 225, pp. 153, 154. 
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intruders from Hindostan, who carried 
back the wealth made on the banks of 
the Thames to be spent on those of the 
Ganges, to be able to appreciate the feel- 
ing of the people of India in the corre- 
sponding circumstances in which they 
are actually placed.”—(Vol. vi. p. 458.) 


And of the army he remarks— 


“Tt is now perfectly ascertained that 
the native soldiers of India, whether 
Hindoos or Mussulmans, are far from 
being equal to the Europeans; and that, 
unless supported by an adequate number 
of British troops, and led by British 
officers, no reliance can be placed on 
their steadiness in the day of battle. 

Generally speaking, they will not 
bear a comparison with English soldiers, 
and, unless well supported, are almost 
sure to melt away under the first severe 
fire. This is a painful admission to 
make, for the native troops have many 
most valuable qualities, and without 
their aid our Indian empire could not 
be maintained for an hour. But it is 
better to be aware of the truth than to 
have it burst unawares; and by being 
sensible what they can do, and what 
- not, disappointment is less likely to 
ensue, and the disaster consequent on 
misapprehension more likely to be 
avoided,.”—(Vol. vi. pp. 481, 482. 


These were remarkable words to 
have been written before the year 
1857. One fact singularly suggestive 
he mentions, that whereas in 1805, 
with a population of only 38,000,000, 


the exports of British India amount-. 


ed to 25,000,000 rupees; in 1835, 
when, by annexation, the subjects of 
the Company had risen to 100,000,000, 
the exports of India had declined to 
22,500,000 rupees!!! 

The history of this period is 
one continual series of interesting 
and dramatic events. We-know no 
more fascinating episodes than our 
author’s account of the terrible dis- 
asters of the Affghanistan war—of 
the wonderful conquest of Scinde by 
Sir Charles Napier, and his stern 
strife at Meanee—and of the still 
more dangerous passages of the first 
Sutlej campaign, when victory hung 
even in the balance, and the star of 
England seemed once about to wane 
before the strong energy of the Sikh 
soldiery. 


VII.—The question of the Spanish 
Succession had its origin in the act of 
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Ferdinand VII., who on his death- 
bed bequeathed to his daughter the 
crown of Spain, in direct violation of 
the Treaty of Utrecht, which formed 
the title of his family to the throne, 
and which strictly entailed, it upon 
heirs-male. This took place fn March 
1830. The immediate consequence 
of this was the outbreak of a civil 


war between the rural. population, 


especially in the north-eastern pro- 
vinces, who supported Don Carlos, 
the legitimate heir-male, and the de- 
mocratic party in the towns and 
southern provinces who declared in 
favour of the young Queen Christina. 
England, then under the rule of a 
Conservative Cabinet, although hav- 
ing a clear ground to interfere, with 
a most praiseworthy respect fur the 
rights of nations, took no part in the 
quarrel, but left the Spaniards to 
fight out their own battle. After a 
desperate civil war, the success of 
the legitimist candidate became no 
longer doubtful. Had the Spaniards 
been simply left to settle their own 
quarrel, he would clearly have pre- 
vailed. Then Lord Palmerston, who 
had now succeeded to the direction of 
the foreign relations of Great Britain, 
determined to interfere in support of 
the Liberal cause, in utter disregard 
of the treaty of Utrecht, which we 
had engaged in the long War of the 
Succession to enforce—and of the 
principle of neutrality, which the 
Liberal party is always the first to 
invoke when it favours their own 
views—and concluded the Quadruple 
Alliance in 1834, which first recog- 
nised, on the part of England and 
France, the right of Queen Isabella 
to the throne, and engaged us to sup- 
port her in the contest for it ; and it 
was the active support alone, given 
under this treaty by England and 
France, in the shape of auxiliary le- 
gions to act in the interior, marines to 
hold the maritime cities, and armed 
squadrons to sweep the coasts, which 
brought the struggle to a conclu- 
sion, and placed the crown upon her 
head. 

Sir Archibald has been severely at- 
tacked by Liberal writers for fasten- 
ing upon Lord Palmerston the re- 
sponsibility of this change in the 
order of the Spanish Succession. 
They would throw it upon the Duke 
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of Wellington’s Administration, which 
was in power when Ferdinand died, 
and made no effort to disturb his 
settlement.* But never was a more 
futile argument adduced. What the 
Duke of Wellington did was to pre- 
serve a Strict neutrality—te leave the 
Spaniards to settle their own quarrel. 
No doubt he had a legal right to in- 
tervene. But such an intervention 
with the internal affairs of an inde- 
pendent nation is never advisable, or 
even really justifiable, unless it is 
necefsitated, like the French one in 
Spain in 1823, by an obvious and 
immediate danger resulting to the 
intervening nation; or called for by 
the interests of humanity, as from 
the atrocious. cruelty of the Turks in 
Greece. . No such plea then existed. 
No British interests were threatened 
by the Spanish contest. Nor, looking 
even to the strict legal cause, was it 
necessary. Don Carlos had shown 
himself quite able to maintain his 
own claim. But the responsibility 
of the Spanish succession, and the 
consequent subsequent question of 
the, Spanish - marriages, resulting 
from that disentailment, rest wholly 
and entirely upon the Governments 
of England and France who concluded 
the Quadruple Alliance, in order to 
maintain the revolutionary Queen 
upon a throne which she could not 
otherwise keep, and support her not 
merely morally by recognising her 
title, but physically by armed assist- 
ance. No one can doubt that, with- 
out the Quadruple Alliance, Don 
Carlos could have won the Spanish 
throne. The consequences deducible 
from the accession of the Queen lie 
therefore directly at the door of those 
whose influence maintained her on it. 
This leads us to remark the greatest 
defect which we have observed in 
Sir Archibald’s History, and that is, 
the entire omission of any account of 
this most interesting Carlist war. 
We hope he will ultimately supply 
this want. 


VIII. Sir Archibald’s last volume 
is mainly devoted to the Revolution 
of 1848, and the great wars to which 
it gave rise in Italy and Hungary. 
As a preliminary to that, he treats 
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very fully of the intricate and obscure 
diplomatic question of the Spanish 
marriages, which, by causing a cold- 
ness between France and England, 
hastened on so much that catastrophe, 
He goes with great acuteness and re- 
search into the whole matter, and, we 
think, succeeds perfectly in defend- 
ing Lord Palmerston from the impu- 
tations of M. Guizot, and in proving 
the want of good faith shown by 
Louis Philippe. That monarch had 
pledged his word at the Chateau 
d’Eu, that the marriage of the Duke 
de Montpensier with the Infanta 
Donna Fernanda should not take 
place until the Queen of Spain was 
married and had had children ; and, 
on the other hand, he had stipulated 
that the Queen should choose her hus- 
band from the descendants of Philip 
V., so as to exclude altogether the 
princes of the house of Cobourg. The 
English Minister gave to M. Guizot 
an advantage when he introduced 
the name of Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Cobourg as one of the suitors for the 
hand of the Queen—but he imme- 
diately explained that this was done 
not to support his claim, but as the 
mere statement of an existing fact, 
and consequently afforded no real 
ground for the conduct of the latter 
in violating the compact previously 
made. To use Sir Archibald’s con- 
cluding words :— 


“In these cireumstances it is evident 
that Lord Palmerston’s slip afforded M. 
Guizot no real excuse, but was merely 
laid hold of by him as a pretext to cover 
an advantage to France which he 
deemed of importance, but which could 
not be obtained without a real breach oy 
the royal faith of his master.”—(Vol. 
vii. p. 613.) 


IX. Sir Archibald’s relation of the 
Revolution of 1848 in Paris—of the 
fall of the Throne of the Barricades— 
is admirably done. The irresolution 
of the King—the worse than irreso- 
lution of his soldier-sons—the calm 
courage of M. Guizot—the nerveless 
failure of Thiers and Odillon Barrot 
in the hour of trial, are brought out 
with a master’s hand. The strong 
will and iron resolution of Marshal 
Bugeaud redeemed, indeed, for a mo- 
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ment, the contest when it seemed 
lost, and placed the victory in their 

p; but they could not seize it— 
it fell from their weak and -feeble 
hands. When the veteran soldier re- 
ceived his appointment 


“He found,” says Sir Archibald, 
“ everything in confusion, very few offi- 
cers or aides de-camp in attendance, and 
no one knowing who was to command 
and who obey. His vigour and capa- 
city, however, soon gave anew direction 
to affairs ; never was seen more clearly 
what a master-mind is, and what vigour 
and capacity can do in a crisis. In- 
stantly, as if by enchantment, every- 
thing was changed: order succeeded to 
chaos, consecutive movement to vacilla- 
ting direction. Orders were despatched 
in every direction, the bearers of which, 
in the obscurity of the night, were un- 
observed, and all reached their destina- 
tion. By five in the morning the whole 
columns were in motion, and rapidl 
advancing to the important strategic 
points assigned to them in the city. 
They were four in number, and all com- 
manded by officers of vigour and expe- 
rience. . . The orders of the whole 
were to advance rapidly forward and 
destroy all barricades on their passage, 
and await further orders when they had 
reached the point to which they were 
ordered to advance. Such was the vi- 
gour employed in the movements, that 
by seven the whole columns had reached 
their points of destination,’except the 
second, which was a little behind ow- 
ing to General Bedeau having engaged 
in a conference with the commander of 
a body of national guards which opposed 
his progress. The Hétel de Ville, Pan- 
theon, and whole centre of the city, 
were strongly oceupied, without the 
troops left at the Tuileries and Palais 
Royal being weakened. Twenty-five 
thousand men, who had advanced in 
four columns, had done the whole, and 
done it by the mere force of an advance, 
without firing a shot. The barricades 
had all been surmounted and levelled, 
the important posts oecupied ; Paris was 
militarily won, the victory gained, the 
horrors of revolution arrested. At this 
moment Marshal Bugeaud received an 
order, signed by M. Thiers and Odillon 
Barrot, to cease the combat and withdraw 
the troops.” —(V ol. viii. pp. 788, 734.) 


It is thus that. empires are lost. 
But when the princes of the house 
of Orleans bent and broke, there was 
one woman, linked by marriage to 
their race, who nobly redeemed their 
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pusillanimity, and shed lustre upon 
their fall. 


“ At this moment, when the ablest and * 
first men in France were reeling under 
the stroke of fate, the folding-doors (into 
the Chamber of Deputies) were thrown 
open, and the Duchess of Orleans ap- 
peared, leading her eldest son, the Count 
of Paris, in her right hand, and with her 
second, the Duke of Chartres, in her left. 
Calm and serene, the heroic princess 
gazed on the scene around her; with no 
support but her infant children and her 
own courage, she faced a nation in arms, 
. . . There wasa time when such a spec- 
tacle as this—that of a young and heroic 
mother pleading the cause of her inno- 
cent children for the throne--would 
have spoken to the heart of every man 
in France; when every sword would 
have leapt from its scabbard, and, like 
the Hungarians of old, every voice would 
have exclaimed, ‘Moriamur pro rege 
nostro Maria-Theresa.’ But Burke had 
said on a similar occasion, not less trul 
than eloquently, ‘The age of chivalry is 
past: that of sophists, economists, and 
calculators has succeeded.’”—(Vol. vii. 
p- 744-746.) 


X. We have space only to netice 
one subject more, but it is perhaps 
the most interesting episode to which 
the Revolution of 1848 gave rise—the 
Hungarian war. The Italian cam- 
paigns of Radetzky have much to 
attract the soldier, but they have not, 
and cannot have, that deep and thrill- 
ing interest with which we look upon 
this mournful and tragic contest— 
marked by such great deeds, en- 
nobled by such lofty characters, 
ending in such a deep disaster. Two 
names stand markedly forth upon 
the Hungarian side —- Kossuth and 
Georgey=the one brilliant in elo- 
quence, burning in thought, swaying 
with an irresistible force the passions 
of the multitude, but wanting in pru- 
dence, and selfish in the hour of peril ; 
the other cold, calm, and cynical— 
laughing at enthusiasm, trusting to 
disciplined valour alone, maintaining 
with a mournful constancy the honour 
of his country’s flag against overpow- 
ering numbers, calculating in the hour 
of victory, but devoted and unselfish 
in that of danger. . Sir Archibald has 
well delineated the phases of that 
eventful contest. He has brought 
out with a clear touch the great stra- 
tegical skill of Georgey, and placed 
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him in his true place alongside of 
the masters of the military art. His 
three great movements—the retreat 
through the district of the mountain 
towns to the banks of the Theiss, in 
January 1849; his victory of Isaszeg 
and advance to Komorn in April, and 
his retreat from that fortress to De- 
breczin in the July and August fol- 
lowing, across the rear of the great 
Russian army—are models of mili- 
tary skill. The cause of those dis- 
sensions between him and Kossuth, 
which prevented an advance direct 
on Vienna in July, and led to the 
formation of the siege of Buda in- 
stead, are well brought out, and 
furnish the key to the conduct of 
both those great men. Kossuth was 
the leader of the democratic party, 
whose aim was the independence of 
Hungary—Georgey the head of the 
constitutional party, whose desire 
was to preserve the ancient constitu- 
tion of their country, but to remain 
united with Austria. “ Austria,” said 
Kossuth, “ was encouraged to publish 
that burlesque of a constitution” (that 
of the 4th March 1848) “by the vic- 
tory of Kassolna; let us celebrate that 
of Isaszeg by the open shaking off of 
their yoke. The patience of the nation 
is exhausted; if it would show itself 
worthy of liberty, it cannot for a mo- 
ment tolerate that pretended consti- 
tution.” “If Hungary,” replied Geor- 
gey, ‘is separated from Austria, our 
cause is no longer just; our struggle 
would no longer be for, but against 
the law; we should not be fighting 
for, but against the country; we 
should be engaged in an assault on 
the united Austrian monarchy.” . . . 
“ Every neighbouring state would rise 
up against us, as the disturbers of the 
balance of power in Europe.”—(Vol. 
viii. p. 705-707.) 

When the last hour of the insur- 
rection had struck, the opposite cha- 
racters of the two men appeared. 
Kossuth fled. over the frontier into 
Turkey; but Georgey, disdaining 
either to abandon his comrades or 
to furnish an excuse for a further 
effusion of blood, laid down his arms 
at Villagos, stipulating for the lives 
of his poor soldiers—of himself say- 
ing merely, “It may be enough if I 
am the sole expiatory victim for all.” 


“The mournful ceremony of surren- 
dering their arms took place with great 
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pomp, and all the courtesy towards the 


vanquished due to their glorious 
achievements and present reverses, 
Georgey’s men were still 28,000 strong, 
with 140 guns, At four in the afternoon, 
having all come up, they were arranged 
in two lines, the infantry in front, with 
the cavalry on the wings; the artille 
and caissonsin the second. Right before 
them, in the great plain of Villagos, 
stood the Russian army, also in two lines, 
and the finest order. ‘ With such men,’ 
said Georgey, on seeing them, ‘you might 
conquer the world.” At a quarter past 
four, Georgey and his generals rode for- 
ward to the front between the two 
armies ; Rudiger, similarly accompanied, 
advanced to meet him. Both generals 
saluted, and a long rolling of drums was 
heard along the whole line, and the 
Russians presented arms while the Hun- 
garians laid down theirs: the infantr 
placing them on the ground, two vais 
in front of the line, the cavalry on the 
saddles of their horses. Georgey and 
all his officers retained theirswords, At 
a second rolling of drums the ranks were 
broken, and the men and guns conducted 
with their arms to the place of their des- 
tination under strong escorts. Most of 
the weapons were found to be of English 
manufacture. ‘In the twilight of the 
same evening,’ says Georgey, ‘ General 
Rudiger, the commander of a Russian 
army corps, inspected the troops under 
my command. But the cavalry were 
dismounted, and their swords hung on 
the pommels of their saddles: the mus- 
kets of the infantry were piled in pyra- 
mids: the artillery were drawn close 
together and unmanned, the flags and 
the standards lay there, unprotected, 
before the disarmed ranks.”—Vol. viii. 
pp. 570, 571.) 

Of course, in 4 work of this size, 
embracing such vast and varied sub- 
jects, going over so long a period of 
time, and having often to contend 
with such a scarcity of materials, it 
would be easy to point out some 
faults in execution, and _ numerous 
trivial errors in detail ; such are in- 
herent in a cotemporary history 
from its very nature. Besides, Sir 
Archibald, who elaborates with the 
most scrupulous fidelity and the 
most painstaking care, all the great 
subjects and important points of 
which he treats, seems frequently to 
grow impatient of the mass of details, 
bearing upon nothing, with which so 
many histories are overloaded, and 
brushes them aside with a hasty 
hand. With a mind crammed with 
historical precedents, he constantly 
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illustrates his remarks on present 
with references to past events—these, 
always so far as we have found just 
in point of fact, are frequently in- 
accurate in point of form. He evi- 
dently quotes from memory alone, 
and thus, while correct as to the 
bearing of the thing referred to, 
frequently assigns a wrong year, or a 
contiguous place—in no way derogat- 
ing from the justice of the reference, 
but affording a truly grateful feast to 
that numerous class of critics, who, 
unable either to apprecitate broad can- 
did views, or follow laborious research 
into important questions, fasten with a 
cormorant’s avidity upon small errors, 
and gloat with exultation over trivial 
faults. 

Feeling keenly and writing swiftly, 
imbued with strong opinions and ear- 
nest in their delivery, Sir Archibald 
has neglected minor accessories in or- 
der to trace out with a strong hand 
the great master lines of his work. 
But now that he has lived to do this, 
we trust that he will turn to retouch- 
ing up the minor parts. The frequent 
repetition of his views on the same 
subject we think a great blot. Histori- 
cal readers do not desire controversy, 
but narrative; and therefore, while 
we fully concede the propriety, and 
even necessity, of the writer’s boldly 
stating his opinion upon every point, 
we think that that opinion should 
be given once for all. The reader 
can then make his own application 
of it, and for himself compare it with 
the facts as they are evolved. There 
is great room for a rigid revision as 
to style, more especially in regard to 
the frequent repetition of the same 
words in the same sentence. As was 
to be expected also in a work of 
such magnitude, there are many mis- 
takes calling loudly for correction. 
The principal of these which we 
have remarked, is the statement that 
most of the land sold under the En- 
cumbered Estates Court Act in Ire- 
land was bought by English capital- 
ists, whereas, it was almost entirely 
bought by Irish. This mistake is 
the more singular, as all the other 
statistics with regard to Ireland 
have been given with the greatest 
care. There are also many small 
errors, with regard especially to bio- 
graphical details. We may instance 


the observation that Lord Palmerston 
“has been a member of every admi- 
nistration, with the single exception 
of the short one of Lord Derby in 
1852, the last fifty years” (iv. 288,) 
which is not the case—of the greater 
part he was, but not all. There is 
also a frequent repetition of the same 
class of reflections applied to different 
events; and often a too great gene- 
rality and want of precision in the 
deduction of conclusions. 

Careless in regard to style, some- 
times hasty and inconsistent in the 
expression of opinion, we know no 
writer whose work is more open to 
the attack of an uncandid critic, or 
more liable, by the glossing over of 
great excellences, and the magnify- 
ing of small defects, to be distorted. 
But, on the other hand, we know 
none which gains more by patient 
investigation of a really candid in- 
quirer, or which bears better the test 
of unprejudiced criticism. Much 
that at first sight we have thought 
superficial, we have found, on exami- 
nation, to be the result of research 
and comparison. Often, when we 
thought we had detected inconsisten- 
cy, we have found that it lay on the 
surface only. 

We have endeavoured to place be- 
fore our readers a specimen of Sir 
Archibald’s mode of treating most of 
the principal subjects embraced in his 
great work. Upon them all we have 
seen him decided in the expression 
of his own opinions, but scrupulously 
fair and candid in giving utterance to 
the views of others, and in bringing 
before the reader the whole argu- 
ments and facts bearing on both sides 
of the question. We have ever found 
his.narrative perfectly impartial, al- 
ways interesting, and frequently elo- 
quent. As a whole, his work is cha- 
racterised by great research, especial- 
ly on social and statistical subjects , 
is the result of enormous labour, and 
presents a mass of facts and informa- 
tion, relative to the period of which 
it treats, such as is to be met with 
in no other historical work in exist- 
ence. It gives in worthy language, 
and treats in a fitting spirit, the great 
and varied story of our times, and is 
a noble contribution from a veteran 
see to the historic literature of our 
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NORMAN SINOLAIR., 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


PART IV, 


CHAPTER XL-——-OUR SWISS COTTAGE, 


Iv some respect the medieval min- 
strel and student life, though some- 
what of a vagabond character, offered 
to the young and adventurous more 
eharms, and even more advantages, 
than our present sedentary system. 
The time has been when the poet, 
furnished with a certificate or diploma 
from the Court of Arles setting forth 
his qualifications as an accredited 
master of the joyeuse science, could 
pass through Europe from castle to 
castle, unmolested even by marauding 
barons who allowed no such indem- 
nity to the priesthood, and take his 
seat in every hall as a welcome and 
honoured guest. The time has been 
when the penniless but learned scholar 
was privileged to wander from Uni- 
versity to University, and to claim 
from the corporation fund present 
support and the means of continuing 
his journey, by the simple process of 
affixing a thesis to the college gate, 
and defending his positions against 
the ingenuity of the practised wran- 
gler. It was thus that poetry and 
learning “ went gypsying a long time 
ago ;” and the practice was really an 
admirable one, because, in an age when 
letters were not generally cultivated, 
it kept up a perpetuai intercourse 
between learned bodies, informed 
them of their mutual state, and gave 
the enterprising scholar an opportu- 
nity of visiting other countries besides 
his own. Oxford, I believe, has still 
a remnant of this in her one or two 
travelling fellowships; and the crafts- 
men of Germany, through their guilds, 
are forwarded from town to town. 
But otherwise the power to travel 
depends upon the amplitude of the 
purse; and the unprovided stu- 
dent who, nowadays, should be rash 
enough to attempt the experiment, 
would inevitably find himself in the 
predicament of worthy George Prim- 
rose, without, perhaps, that gentle- 


man’s last resource, a talent for scrap- 
ing upon the violin. 

There are, however, many ways of 
travelling. The millionaire, rolling 
from country to country in his well- 
poised English carriage, under the 
auspices of a bearded courier who 
sows gold by the handful, in all pro- 
bability sees less, and has not more 
enjoyment, than the humbler way- 
faring man, who contents himself 
with the diligence for long routes, 
and explores the more interesting 
districts on foot. It is not necessary 
to put up at the Romischer Kaisar 
or Hétel d’ Angleterre, when you can 
be well and more cheaply aecommo- 
dated at the Adler or Weisses Ross ; 
and good lodgings can be procured 
at a reasonable rate in almost every 
town on the Continent, For my own 
part, I travelled and sojourned as 
became my modest means; not as an 
idler, or as one bent on the pursuit of 
pleasure, but as a student of arts and 
letters. My custom was to pass the 
winter and spring in some capital city 
or renowned seat of learning; and 
during the finer portion of the year 
to resume my peregrinations. It may 
be thought that such a mode of life, 
pursued for a considerable period, 
might engender unsettled habits, and 
beget incapacity for strenuous exer- 
tion in the future. I believe that 
would be the result if the intellectual 
faculties were allowed to lie dormant, 
and no other ends proposed than the 
gratification of the senses and the 
enjoyment of refined society; but I 
made it an imperative rule always to 
be engaged in some absorbing branch 
of study. 

To me the recollections of travel 
affurd quite as keen,an enjoyment, 
aud perhaps a more refined one, than 
did the reality. I can draw in my 
chair to the fireside of a winter’s 
evening, when the snow is falling 
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thickly but noiselessly without, only 
making its presence known by the 
hissing of the few flakes that find 
their way down the chimney, and in 
a minute’s space transport myself to 
sunny Italy, or the tideless shores of 
the Lodtherrencsti, I can see the 
olives of Attica glistening on the 
mount, or the gaily-painted barques 
that glide along the surface of thé 
Golden Horn. And thus I can well 
understand the feeling of the weary 
voyagers when they reached the land 
of the Lotos, happy to dream on in 
peace, nor tempt new dangers of the 
sea. 


“They sat them down upon the yellow sand, 

Between the sun and moon upon the shore; 

And sweet it was to dream'of Fatherland, 

Of child, and wife, and slave; but evermore 

Most weary seemed the sea, weary the oar, 

Weary the wandering fields of barren foam. 

Then some one said, ‘ We will return no more ;’ 

And all at once they sang, ‘Ourisland home 

Is far beyond the wave; we will no longer 
roam,’ "n 


But I have no right to descant 
upon my years of pilgrimage. I in- 
tend to tell my story with as little 
interruption as possiblé; and there- 
fore I shall omit all narrative of my 
travels, adventures, encounters, and 
studies, during four years in various 
parts of the Continent. Pass to the 
fifth summer, when the period I had 
originally fixed for my range of wan- 
dering had well-nigh expired, and I 
began to entertain serious thoughts 
of home, and what might await me 
there. 

I am dwelling in a little cottage in 
Switzerland, in the very heart of the 
most beautiful district of that ro- 
mantic region. I have not taken up 
my abode in a valley, for the deep 
shadows cast by the mountains op- 
press me. There the heat at noonday 
is stifling and intense; but when the 
sun passes over the top of the huge 
impending barrier, a piercingly cold 
wind, blowing from the wastes of 
rugged ice and untrodden snow, 
sweeps down the gorges, and ina few 
minutes effects a more decided change 
in the temperature of the air than 
we experience in a more level and less 
elevated country in the course of an 
autumnal month. My cottage lies 
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up in the hills, on the edge of an old 
pine-forest, through which the cattle 
stray, making its recesses musical 
with the sounds of their tinkling bells. 
A little way below, through a ravine 
more than half screened with under- 
wood, runs a mountain-torrent, not 
too hoarse or obstreperous, but rising 
beyond murmur in its sound, which, 
taking its origin from the clearest 
and most pellucid, though not largest 
of the Swiss glaciers, rolls confi- 
dently along till, reaching the barrier 
of the valley, some three miles beyond 
my dwelling, it falls over in a cataract 
of foam. From the upper window 
you see the glacier itself, bright blue, 
frosted with silver; and beyond it a 
green Alp, and over the Alp a white 
cone, stretching upwards as though 
it would pierce into the heavens—so 
radiant and dazzling does it ap- 
pear. And, from the same point 
of view, though further off, you 
descry three more stupendous horns, 
each of them worthy to be crown- 
ed with the glory of the Morning 
Star. 

As for the cottage itself, it is, you 
see, light and picturesque, as Swiss 
cottages usually are, with wooden 
walls and a sloping roof, and rather 
more than the usual apology for a 
garden at the front. But my host, 
Hans Krauskopf, is not much of a 
horticulturist, nor indeed addicted to 
hard work of any kind ; though, when 
a tempting offer presents itself, he 
has no objection to act in the capa- 
city of a guide, and having once set 
his face to the road or mountain 
path, he will trudge along for twelve 
hours on a stretch with perfect good- 
humour and cheerfulness, bearing on 
his back a burden that might fatigue 
a creditable mule. But as a general 
rule, he very much prefers remaining 
at home, where, in the intervals of 
fumigation (for he is a persevering 
smoker), he employs himself in the 
manufacture of wooden toys, cha- 
mois-hair cockades, alpenstocks, and 
suchlike gear, for all which there is 
a ready market. His pretty buxom 
wife, Babili, despite the maternal 
anxieties entailed by the possession 
of three chubby children, is the most 
active creature in the world, always 
on the move, busy as a bee, and ever 
singing at her work. But Babili, 
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though she professes to be fond of 
flowers, has no time for gardening; 
so that the parterre, being left very 
much to itself, lacks that nicety and 
trimness of arrangement which is the 
pride of an English cottage. The 
ground-floor is occupied by the 
family: the upper story is, for the 
present, the habitation of my friend 
George Carlton and myself. 

I must introduce the reader for- 
mally to George Carlton, for he is no 
ordinary character, and, if you once 
know him thoroughly, you cannot 
fail to like him. George is one of 
the fortunate few who have not only 
sufficient wealth but sufficient abili- 
ties to enable them toembark in any 
career with almost the certainty of 
success. With a considerable for- 
tune, a fine person, an acute and 
comprehensive intellect, extraordin- 
ary powers of memory, and a ready 
eloquence, he might, if he so pleased, 
have entered Parliament at an early 
age, where he speedily would have 
won a high place in public estima- 
tion. Such, at least, was the opinion 
of those who knew him best at Ox- 
ford; but, to their amazement, George 
not only showed himself indifferent 
to such a prospect, but absolutely 
refused to entertain it. Yet he was 
neither indolent nor without ambi- 
tion. His chief fault was a certain 
haughtiness and impatience of con- 
trol, which, no doubt, would have 
disqualified him from acting as a 
devoted adherent of any party in 
the State; for Carlton was not one of 
those easy-minded persons who will 
retract their opinions, and vote that 
black is white at the bidding of a 
political leader. His regard for truth 
in all matters of public import was 
so stern and inflexible, that he 
could make no allowance even for 
that tacit acquiescence to which 
timid men resort when they find 
themselves called upon to make a 
sacrifice of principle. He held the 
doctrine that to act against vne’s own 
convictions was a positive crime ; 
and, firm in that faith, he would not 
have hesitated to defy the world. 

Carlton had a decided tendency 
towards literature, though, if he had 
published anything before I made his 
acquaintance, he did not think fit to 
reveal it; and he had even astronger 
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passion for art.” Indeed, he was a 
painter of no small accomplishment, 
and had zealously studied as a pupil 
under one of the first masters of 
Munich. It was there that I made 
his acquaintance, which ripened into 
an intimacy when we subsequently 
met at Florence; and on quitting 
the latter city, both of us intending 
shortly to return to England, we had 
agreed to spend a few months to- 
gether in the wilds of Switzerland, 
and lighted upon comfortable quar- 
ters in the cottage of Hans Kraus- 
kopf. 

With this explanation, reader, you 
may enter our apartment. There, at 
his easel, surrounded by the multi- 
farious paraphernalia of a painter, 
sits George Carlton ; whilst I, wearied 
with the perusal of a heavy German 
tome, am lounging on the settee, in- 
haling the delicious aromatic air 
which enters by the open casement. 
At my feet, and watching me with 
his clear, loving, intelligent eye, lies 
couched my constant companion Lion, 
a magnificent Newfoundland dog, the 
sole survivor from the wreck of an 
unfortunate ship, that two years be- 
fore was cast away on the rocky 
shore of Palermo. I happened to be 
there when the storm took place; 
and on hearing of the catastrophe, 
though not until several hours after 
it had occurred, I went down to the 
beach, impelled by that strange curi- 
osity which attracts every one towards 
the scene of recent misfortune. It 
was a melancholy sight. The vessel 
had gone to pieces on a reef of rocks 
which ran out a considerable dis- 
tance from the shore, and scarce a 
vestige of her hull was visible amidst 
the white surges that came roaring 
and tumbling in. Spars, planks, and 
even bales, were cast up in large 
quantities, and the fishermen and 
country-folk, ever ready there as 
elsewhere to profit by the spoils of 
the sea, were eagerly engaged in 
dragging, beyond the reach of the 
waves, every article that caine within 
their reach. It was rather a danger- 
ous matter for a stranger to make 
particular inquiries from men so 
employed; more especially as each 
one carried in his girdle, after the 
pleasant Sicilian fashion, a knife of 
formidable dimensions; and I was 
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perfectly aware that the people no 
longer displayed that Arcadian gentle- 
ness and soft amenity which is pic- 
tured in the idylls of Theocritus. 
Without altogether denying the ex- 
istence of an Acis among them, I 
must say that the demeanour and 
gestures of the islanders were such 
as to induce the belief that they were 
genuine descendants of Polyphemus. 
However, apart from the throng, I 
found a Galatea in the person of a 
pretty sunburnt Sicilian maiden, who 
from an eminence was watching the 
proceedings with much interest, her 
lover—it mattered not whether he 
most resembled the shepherd or the 
Cyclops — being doubtless in the 
thickest of the plunder. From her 
I learned that no bodies had been 


cast ashore—a singular circumstance,’ 


as it appeared very unlikely that the 
crew would have betaken themselves 
to their boats in such a raging sea, 
before the vessel struck upon the 
reef. Avoiding the crowd, I walked 
on until I reached a little bay, into 
which an eddy had swept some frag- 
ments of the wreck, As I was musing 
on the piteous spectacle, which 
brought forcibly to my mind that 
splendid description by Jeremy Tay- 
lor, the first of our English divines, 
of a like scene of shipwreck, I was 
startled by a low whine and the 
touch of something cold upon my 
hand. I hastily turned round, and 
there, shivering and wet, and moan- 
ing as if he besought protection, was 
a young dog, evidently quite a pup, 
who looked up into my face with an 
expression so imploring, that Jan- 
guage could not better have conveyed 
ameaning. It said, “ Master! I am 
a poor thing that has been cast away 
—there is no one left to care for me 
or give me food—lI am cold, wet, and 
hungry—do, Gear master, take me 
with you, and I will love you all my 
life!” I was not. proof against such 
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dumb eloquence; so I spoke kindly 
to the dog, who seemed to recognise my 
speech as that to which he had been 
accustomed, and fondled him; and 
he followed me back to Palermo, and 
ever since has been my devoted friend 
and servant. These may seem stron; 
terms to use towards a dog; but 
am one of those who thoroughly sym- 

athise with the attachment of the 

edoueen Arab to his horse, and that 
of the Indian mohaut for his elephant. 
Your familiar friend of the human 
species may betray and desert you— 
your dog never will. His love for 
his master is unbounded; his fidel- 
ity beyond the reach of corruption. 
Brave Lion! how beautiful he is 
now in the very pride of his strength 
—how faithful, courageous, and true! 
Woe to the windpipe of the man 
who, in his presence, should venture 
to assault his master! He is a better 
auxiliary than a revolver. 

Having thus introduced the reader 
to the group in our Swiss cottage. 
without saying more of our personnel 
than that George Carlton is one of 
the handsomest fellows, with a fine 
head of curly black hair and aquiline 
features, that you ever saw—that the 
humble autobiographer who ns 
these lines has changed so much in 
the course of years, that Bailie 
M‘Chappie, or even Ned Mather, 
would be sore puzzled to recognise 
him—and that Lion is the noblest 
and best feathered of Newfoundlands 
—TI shall close this chapter. I do so 
the more readily, because I have 
fallen into the literary snare of adopt- 
ing the present tense, which leads 
into inextricable difficulty; and I 
wish to recur to the more rational 
and natural style of narrative, which 
maintains the proper distinction be- 
tween the present and the past. 
Pardon, therefore, this interpolated 
Photograph, and allow me to fall 
back on my memoranda. 


CHAPTER XII.—THE AVALANCHE. 


“Carlton,” said I, “if it were not 
for a certain remorse I feel in inter- 
rupting the task you ply so diligently, 
I would propose to you a stroll along 
the mountain-side. The day is deli- 
cious, and under so bright a sun I 


am sure we shall see the slide of an 
avalanche.” 

“Two minutes more and I am at 
your service,” said Carlton, working 
away at the hair of a Saint Agnes, 

I rose and looked over his shoulder, 
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“Beautiful indeed! It seems as if 
a sunbeam were entangled in the long 
flowing locks. But, Carlton, why do 
you always portray the same face, 
and in the same style? All your 
female heads have wonderful simi- 
larity—al] are calm and pensive, with 
dovelike eyes, and an air of dreamy 
reverie. 1 have heard our Florentine 
friend Sostegno say that one can 
always learn something of the true 
character of a painter from his works ; 
but such a picture as this does not 
seem to embody yours.” 

“*Sostegno made a false criticism. 
An artist does not copy from himself 
—he portrays what he most admires 
in others. What you see is my faint 
attempt to shadow out my Ideal— 
the Saxon type of beauty—sweet- 
ness, confidence, and truth.” 

“Your Ideal, then, is but an ex- 
alted image of the Real ?” 

“Exalted! My good friend, you 
are pleased to be very complimentary. 
Do you think it was within the com- 
pass of the powers even of a Raphael 
to exalt the Madonna? Believe it 
not. Ineffably celestial was the vision 
that passed before him, nor could he 
adequately have transferred it to can- 
vass had he painted with the pencil 
of an angel. But as for my daubs— 
bah! They are of the earth, earthy 
—cold, lifeless personifications, not 
one whit better than, nor perhaps so 
good as, nine-tenths of those things in 
gilded frames that cumber the walls 
of our exhibition-rooms,” 

“ Now indeed you wrong yourself, 
Carlton. You may not have that 
practice and experience in art which 
constitutes the master; but genius, 
which is the main requisite, you pos- 
sess in no common measure.” 

“Do not, I beseech you, Sinclair, 
profane that noble word. Genius is 
the rarest gift of God, though every 
fool that can scribble a few verses, 
or disfigure a foot or two of canvass 
with his glaring colours, believes that 
it has been vouchsafed to him, and 
arrogantly boasts of its possession. 
I cannot tell you how often I have 
sickened to hear pert puny whipsters 
and slovenly egotistical rogues prate 
about their neglected genius, and the 


shameful indifference of the world in 
not instantly recognising their merits, 
My firm belief is, that, in the present 
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times, true genius, unless fearfall 
abused, must force its way ; and { 
believe, moreover, that the few men, 
the very few who possess that incom- 
parable gift, are themselves the last 
to be aware of it. But come. The 
avalanche will not wait for us, and 
we can talk more pleasantly under 
shadow of the pines.” 

So we three sallied forth—Carlton, 
myself, and Lion-—the latter, accord- 
ing to custom, making a feigned as- 
sault upon Babili’s favourite he-goat, 
who received him as a pikeman would 
a charge of cavalry. It was a stand- 
ing joke, which seemed to lose none 
of its zest by daily repetition ; for 
the two animals were in reality fast 
friends, and had many a romp and 
gambol when they thought that no- 
body was looking on. 

Our path led us first through the 
pine forest, in the glades of which 
the cattle were browsing; then up- 
wards over a sunny slope, to a pla- 
teau, right opposite the stupendous 
horn which I have described in the 
foregoing chapter, and separated from 
it only by a valley which, though it 
appeared narrow to the eye, was in 
reality of the breadth of several 
miles, In that valley, however, sur- 
veyed from our point of view, there 
were no cottages, or traces of culti- 
vation such as one might expect to 
see in a country where arable land, 
for the most part to be found in 
the low places, is in the utmost re- 
quest. As we read in the old fairy 
tale that no peasant dared to build 
his hut, or yoke his steer, or till the 
grounds in the precincts of the dis- 
trict belonging to the capricious and 
malevolent giant, so the hardiest 
Switzer would not venture to locate 
himself at the foot of the weird mo- 
narch of the Alps. Sheer up from 
the valley, for some* thousand feet, 
rose an impassable barrier of preci- 
pitons rocks, scarred, seamed, and 
crossed by fearful ledges, on which 
not even the foot of the chamois had 
ever rested. And from this preci- , 
pice, without the intervention here 
of any green slope or pasture, arose 
the dazzling horn, tapering into the 
deep-blue sky. 

I do not know how other men may 
feel, but to me the grand ene. of 
Switzerland has always conveyed an 
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impression of the deepest awe re- 
sembling in some degree the sensa- 
tion which arises when we contem- 
plate a furious storm, like that which 
Shakespeare has figured,— 


“Though you, untie the winds, and let them 
figh 


t 

Against the churches; though the yeasty 
waves 

Confound and swallow povigntion up; 

Though bladed corn be lodg’d, and trees 
blown down ; 

Though castles topple on their warders’ 
heads ; 

Though palaces and p ids do slope 

Their heads to their foundations; though the 
treasure 

Of nature’s germins tumble all together, 

’ Even till destruction sicken——” 


There is grandeur in the romantic 
scenery of other lands, but it is com- 
monly associated with the idea of 
repose. There is silence in the moun- 
tain and the glen, still and glassy is 
the wide expanse of the lake, the 
woods scarce tremble in the breeze, 
and the voice of the stream sounds 
like the gentle murmur or breath of 
nature in its sleep. But in Switzer- 
land there is no silence, or at best it 
is the hush that precedes the storm. 
Even Night, the queen of silence, 
cannot enforce her mandate there; 
for if you wander forth when the 
moon is at her height, and all her 
attendant sapphires gleaming and 
glistening around—long after the 
last crimson flush of evening has 
faded away, and long before the rose 
of dawn lights up the mountain 
peaks while the valleys are still 
swathed in darkness—though there 
is no wind to still the foliage, and no 
muffled sound of a cataract reaches 
the ear—you will hear far off, from 
the desert wastes, a hollow inarticu- 
late moan, an ineffable and myste- 
rious wail, as if nature shuddered 
under some awful load, and was 
uttering a pent sigh for its release. 
That is the voice of the never-rest- 
ing glaciers, which day ‘and night 
crawl down towards the valleys, 
grinding the rocks that are their 
basement, or wrenching them from 
their deep foundation. So all night 
long there is silence in heaven, while 
the earth is moaning in its caves, 

It isnot, however, the lady moon, 
but the sun, the fertiliser, the life- 
giver, the great source of energy, that 
wakes the thunders of the Alps. 
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Fiercely beat the beams upon the 
sides of the snow mountain, the vast 
accumulations of a long and dreary 
winter; and although the frost has 
long held the masses in his gripe, 
and refused to let them go, even he 
must yield to the power that invigor- 
ates and releases the world. 

“There, indeed,” said Carlton, as 
we sat down to rest ourselves on the 
slope, “is a spectacle that sets imi- 
tative art at defiance! But why 
speak of art—poor art—when nature 
lies so vast before us? Tell me, Sin- 
clair—if you had been born and 
reared in such a region, would you be 
content to forego all this for such a 
life as men lead in the crowded 
cities?” 

“ The question is a difficult one to 
answer. It is well known that the 
mountaineer ever pines for his na- 
tive hills; but without cities, Carl- 
ton, where would have been civilisa- 
tion ?” 

“You answer, like a true Scot, 
by putting another question. Don’t 
blame me if I follow your example, 
and ask what precise meaning you 
attach to the word civilisation ?” 

“T never was an adept in defini- 
tions, Carlton; and I have sense 
enough to see the trap that you 
have set for me. Be kind enough 
to spring it yourself, and spare me 
from being made the victim.” 

“O then, you decline controversy ? 
Now do you really think it reason- 
able to expect that I should sit here, 
as in a Professor’s chair, and lecture 
you, ee cathedrd, upon points of 
social economy ?” 

“Why not, most sapient philoso- 
pher? You could not find anywhere 
amore splendid theatre; and as fer 
audience, fit though few, Lion and I 
will listen with exemplary patience.” 

“ Well, then,” said Carlton, “if I 
must needs hold forth to so cynical a 
class, though honest Lion there looks 
as if he would much prefer a scamper, 
listen and perpend. I hold it a 
mistake to maintain that cities ove 
the monopoly of civilisation. I grant 
you that they exercise a large influ- 
ence in promoting it; for as market- 
towns are necessary to districts for 
the purposes of trade, barter, and in- 
terchange, so are cities necessary to 
countries for the higher purposes of 
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education, refinement, art, and intel- 
lectual intercourse. In cities alone can 
we find universities, academies, libra- 
ries, museums, galleries, and institu- 
tions, either for the advancement of 
science or the regulation of society. 
A city is the heart of a country; and 
so long as the blood passes through 
the heart, and is again discharged to 
supply the body, the whole system 
is made healthy. But if cities are to 
absorb and not restore—if they are 
to drain the country much, and to 
refund but littlke—I cannot help 
thinking that they will not pro- 
mote, but rather will repress, civilis- 
ation.” 

“Your remarks appear rational 
enough, Carlton, bat I hardly see 
their drift.” 

“This it is. I view with much 
uneasiness the increasing tendency 
in our own beloved England towards 
settlement in towns, and more espe- 
cially in London. Oar life is daily 
becoming more and more feVerish. 
Throughout all classes of society I 
perceive a craving for excitement, a 
restlessness, and a competition, which 
sooner or later must have a disastrous 
issue. London has swollen to a size 
quite enormous compared with the 
population of the country. More 
than an eighth part of the whole 
people of England and Wales har- 
bour within its boundaries. The 
wealthy flock thither because London 
offers to them unbounded luxury and 

.enjoyment. The ambitious seek it 
because they think that there alone 
their talents can be appreciated and 
rewarded. Even the poor go there, 
impelled by the same might that 
drives wreck and sea-weed into the 
yprtex of the whirlpool. Many go, 
but few return. And from this I 
argue that ere many years pass by, 
London, mighty in itself, will absorb 
the greater part of the wealth, energy, 
and intellect of the nation, and be- 
come, what Paris is to France, a dic- 
tatorial power instead of an admini- 
strative metropolis. But hark—see 
yonder.” 

A deep sullen roar from the opposite 
side of the valley vibrated on the ear. 
The cattle near us ceased to feed, 
and huddled together, terrified by 
the awful sound to which no use 
could accustom their senses. Look- 
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ing in the direction which Carlton 
had indicated, I saw, descending 
from the foot of the white cone, a 
vast cataract, which, falling sheer 
down over the precipice for a thon- 
sand feet, without break or stay, 
upon a lower ledge, sent up a storm 
of spray, and resolved itself into an 
icefield, suspended as it were in mid- 
dle air. Then, when the upper field 
of snow had exhausted itself, there 
was a brief pause and silence, until 
the accumulated mass gave way, and 
descended in a second eataract, this 
time bearing with it huge stones and 
masses of rock to the valley, into 
which, with a deafening roar, and a 
shock that made the earth tremble, 
it discharged its hideous ruin. 

‘*Many a smiling homestead has 
been buried beneath such awful 
avalanches as these,” said Carlton. 
“A merciless tyrant is that old 
white-headed despot of the Alps, 
asserting his state and_ solitary 
supremacy by showering desolation 
on the fields. From yonder icy 
waste lying over what a minute ago 
was green pasture-land, a poet or 
poetic historian might derive an apt 
hint for illustrating the career of that 
grand Poliorcetes, Napoleon; who, 
by the way, not content with smiling 
France and ‘sunny Italy, sent his 
legions into this unprofitable land, 
where many were swept away in the 
terrible passage of the Splugen. Bat 
let us move homewards. The day is 
on the wane; and it is enough to 
have witnessed one such spectacle as 
this.” 

“ Let us, however, go round by the 
glacier. 1 know another path which 
will lead us to it; and I want to 
show you a little plot of flowers, 
quite an Alpine prairie, which | 
have discovered near its margin.” 

“ Agreed. And now let us resume 
our conversation. Do you know why 
I spoke so strongly about London and 
a city life?” 

‘“\T presuine you spoke from convic- 
tion; of London itself I know per- 
soually little, but I doubt not that 
what you said is true.” 

“You may rely upon the trath of 
it, Sinclair; but I am not a man to 
mouth truisms, without a purpose. 
Look you—here are we two, both 
young fellows, who have been roam- 
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ing about the world for several years, 
picking up knowledge as we best 
can, but certainly not following any 
of the paths which are prescribed 
for the enterprising and ambitious, 
Chance brings us together; we form 
a mutual friendship, and ascertain 
each other’s views; and lo, we find 
that we are both caught in the 
vortex, and that our ultimate des- 
tination is London. No doubt it is 
natural enough that I should go to 
London, even to plunge into nothing- 
ness; for although I have, heaven 
help me! no career, for which pro- 
bably I have myself to blame, my 
nearest relatives reside there, and I 
have a tolerable circle of acquaint- 
ances. But you, Sinclair, if 1 have 
thoroughly understood your frank 
confidences, have no friends there, 
and no interest to push you forward. 
You make no secret that fortune has 
not smiled upon you yet; by which 
I mean simply that the jade with 
the wheel has not given you the 
purse of Fortunatus. Lucky Fortu- 
natus! and yet unlucky too, for if 
I recollect the story aright those 
perpetual handfuls of newly-coined 
ducats ultimately proved his ruin. 
So, without being inquisitive, I 
would fain ask what you purpose to 
do in London? 

“T might answer by referring you to 
the story of Dick Whittington. But, 
seriously, I respect your friendship 
too much to conceal anything from 
you. I am not quite without a con- 
nection in the metropolis of England. 
When I left Scotland a few years 
ago, a raw lad, with barely such 
finances as might enable me to pro- 
secute a line of study which I had 
marked out, I did not abandon the 
hope that, as my mind became 
matured, I might turn what little 
ability 1 have to some account. I 
knew very well that that was not to be 
done by resolute seclusion ; for valu- 
able as the world of books may be 
for instruction and culture, the living 
world around us is even more de- 
serving of study. If I had wished 
only to read and commence with the 
past, I might as well have remained 
in an Edinburgh attic, whereof many 
may be rented at an easy rate. But 
I desired likewise to know the pre- 
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sent, and therefore I have never 
affected hermit life. What would it 
have availed me to walk through 
the world like a threadbare monk, 
with my eyes riveted on a breviary? 
Well—it so happened that more than 
two years ago I was enabled, through 
the good offices of an _ influential 
friend, with whom I became acquaint- 
ed at Vienna, to form a connection 
with a leading journal in London—” 

“Bravo! Then I have the honour 
of addressing a special correspond- 
ent.” 

“Precisely so—and without un- 
duly exalting the importance of our 
unrecognised diplomatic corps, I 
venture to assert that the British 
public receive from us more valuable 
information regarding the state of 
foreign affairs and foreign feeling, 
than is afforded by the meagre de- 
spatches which Ministers vouchsafe 
to Parliament.” 

Carlton stood still, and, with a 
look of peculiar humour, raised his 
cap. 
** Mr. Norman Sinclair—I beg leave 
to apologise to you, most humbly, 
for the liberty which I have taken in 
supposing that any one from your 
country requires prudential hints. 
I certainly have heard in my youth 
that a Scot is as sure to fall on his 
feet, as a cat when thrown from an 
upper story; and, on my life, I feel 
profoundly ashamed at having com- 
menced an abortive lecture.” 

“Nay, my dear fellow, I should 
be only too happy to profit by your 
experience. I confess to you that I 
have a dread of London, and yet I 
feel that my destiny leads me there. 
Besides my connection with the jour- 
nal which I have spoken of, I have 
become a contributor to more than 
one periodical; and as my habits are 
not expensive, I have contrived to 
live upon the income so procured, 
without materially lessening the fund 
which I had originally set apart for 
the purposes of travel. After all, my 
capital is but small in amount, and 
would appear ludicrously so in the 
eyes of a millionaire; but it is suffi- 
cient, even supposing that I should 
earn nothing more, to maintain me 
until I can see my way to some pro- 
fitable employment.” 
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“But why not return to Edin- 
burgh? Surely you might find 
there an adequate field for your ex- 
ertions.” 

“You do not know Edinburgh, 
-Carlton. I have renounced profes- 
sional life, and beyond that pale I 
see no chance of succeeding in Scot- 
land. I might perhaps be appointed 
factor on some large estate, or pro- 
cure a petty situation in a public 
office, but such are not the things 
that I covet. It may be true, as you 
say, that London is overgrown, and 
that it has absorbed too much from 
the provinces. That is the necessary 
effect of centralization, a system which 
our statesmen of late years seem bent 
upon pushing to the uttermost, But 
it isin vain to struggle against facts. 
Rightfully or wrongfully, London 
has become the mighty controlling 
centre of Britain, and thither will go 
all those who without strong local 
ties, professional engagements, or 
deep-rooted associations, have a de- 
sire to better their fortunes. Scot- 
land does not produce vines and 
fig-trees under the shadow of which 
men can lie and meditate at leisure. 
She is a rough nursing-mother who, 
being somewhat straitened in do- 
mestic circumstances, is fain to send 
her children out to service. It is an 
old peculiarity which we inherit from 
our ancestors the Norsemen.” 

“ And what if you fail in London?” 

“T am not arrogant enough to 
answer in the words of Lady Mac- 
beth— 


‘But screw our courage to the sticking 
place, 
And we'll not fail 
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I have been taught to believe that, 
act as we may, there is a Providence 
to guide and sustain us; and having 
full confidence in the goodness of 
God, and bowing with perfect sub- 
mission to His will, I am ready to 
take whatever fortune may be allot- 
tedtome. But still it is the duty 


CHAPTER XIII 


Just as we were emerging from the 
dingle, we heard a loud protracted 
cry, repeated once.and again. 

“* What can that mean ?” said I. 
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of a man to use every possible exer- 
tion. Should I not have strength 
or talent enough to make my way 
amidst the throng and press of 
London, India and the colonies lie 
beyond.” 

“*My dear Sinclair, I admire and 
respect your courage. Now look 
here. Since you are bent upon push- 
ing your fortune in London, for 
which attempt, indeed, you have as- 
signed good reasons, the great thing 
is to have a fair start. I cannot do 
much to aid you, for my existence 
hitherto has been of a dreamy and 
speculative kind, and I have not 
sufficiently cultivated relations with 
men who are the dispensers of patron- 
age. But I can offer you a home in 
London—nay, do not refuse until 
you hear me out. I have a house 
there large enough to accommodate 
a patriarchal family, and, save a 
couple of domestics, not a soul to 
inhabit it but myself. We have lived 
much together, for a time quite suffi- 
cient to know each other’s tastes and 
habits, and there never has been dis- 
cord between us. Take up your 
quarters with me in London. You 
shall have your own rooms, be mas- 
ter of your own time, with free leave 
to talk or be sociable as you please, 
and I shall of course reserve to my- 
self the like privilege. Is it a bar- 
gain?” , 

“You are indeed most kind, Carl- 
ton. But I cannot agree to this.” 

“Why not? DolI not know that 
in different circumstances you would 
make me the same proposal? Look 
you, Sinclair—if you refuse me this, I 
swear I will let my house, dismiss 
my servants, and look out for fur- 
nished lodgings in Pimlico. So you 
see the happiness of three people 
depends on your acquiescence.” 

“At all events let us determine 
nothing hastily. But now we must 
take this path to the right through 
the copse-wood. It will lead us 
directly to the glacier.” 


-—THE GLACIER. 


“°Tis Hans Krauskopf bellowing 
to his bull,” replied Carlton. “ The 
fellow has the lungs of a eg : 

a 


“You are wrong, Carlton! 
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is the voice of some one in pain or 
distress. Let us hasten on. Pray 
God that no accident has happened 
on the glacier !” 

We ran hurriedly forward, till we 
reached the edge of the frozen mass. 
A little way up we saw a man franti- 
cally gesticalating and waving his 
hat; and with a hilloa, by way of 
assurance that aid was at hand, we 
climbed up towards him as rapidly 
as the slippery surface would per- 
mit. 

He was standing by the side of a 
crevasse or slit in the glacier, which 
sloped downward at a sharp angle 
into the icy depths, the edges like 
livid lips overlapping the fearful 
gulf. A cap and a broken Alpine 
pole lay beside. 

“What has happened ?” cried Carl- 
ton and I together. 

“Ob, gentlemen, what is to be 
done?” cried the Englishman — for 
such we recognised him to be— 
wringing his hands; “my young 
friend, in attempting to leap, missed 
his fuoting, and has slid down into 
that cleft !” 

“Mercifal Heaven!” said I, “ it is 
a crevasse that goes through the 
glacier! How long is it since he 
fell 2” 

“Ten minutes or more. I dared 
not leave the place, lest I should not 
be able to find it again.” 

“Have you heard any sounds? 
Did he give a cry?” 

“He gave one cry just as he disap- 
peared, but none other. I once 
thought I heard a groan, but the 
rush of water below may have de- 
ceived me. O my God! how shall 
I tell this to his father ?” 

“Let us get ropes,” said Carlton, 
“and summon Hans Krauskopf. I 
fear it will be of little use, bat at any 
rate let us know the worst.” 

“Stay,” said I; “‘ you say there is a 
rush of water down below? Let me 
listen.” 

I bent towards the chasm, and 
heard distinetly the noise of a ran- 
ning stream, at a considerable depth, 
doubtless, but not so very far down 
as utterly to preclude the hope that 
the young man might have survived 
the fall. But I heard nothing else ; 
and the curvature of the crevasse was 
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such as to render a descent even with 
the aid of ropes extremely perilous. 

“I think,” said I, “it may be pos- 
sible to get at him in another way. 
The stream below is evidently that 
which flows from the glacier through 
ice-caves which I have entered but 
never penetrated. This chasm can 
not be more than sixty or seventy 
feet deep, and from the bottom of it 
to the place where the stream issues, 
the distance is not great. Perhaps 
the ice may be so worn that a man 
can make his way up the stream.” 

“Heaven bless you for saying so, 
dear young gentleman! Do try!” 
said the agonised stranger. 

“Why not go yourself?’ said Carl- 
ton, bluntly. 

“Fie, George! Don’t you see bis 
nerves are utterly unstrung? Be- 
sides, he does not know the way. - 
I will make the attempt. There is 
little danger, after all, for the stream 
is shallow.” 

“‘Nay,” replied Carlton, “ if one of 
us must go, let me have the prefer- 
ence.” 

“No,no! Stay you here, or rather 
stay at the mouth of the cave. I 
know the glacier better than you. 
This is my adventure; besides, I 
have an efficient auxiliary, who will 
follow none but me. Come, Lion!’’ 

I verily believe that the noble ani- 
mal thoroughly comprehended what 
had occurred, for during this harried! 
conference he had been peering about 
the crevasse, scenting the air, and 
once or twice uttered a low whine of 
impatience, which seemed to me a 
favourable omen. For such is the 
marvellous instinct of some dogs of 
high breeding, that, if brought to the 
vicinity of a dead body, they will sit 
down and utter a mournfal how), 
which they never do while life re- 
mains, even though the senses are 
dormant. Lion understood me at 
once, and bounded along direct to 
the caves of the glacier. 

It was here that I had once ven- 
tured in, though cautioned by my 
host against doing so; for there is 
danger that some huge block of ive 
may become disengaged from the 
majestic ceiling. But I could not 
resist the temptation of witnessing 
a —— more wonderful than the 
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cave of Aladdin, and well was I re- 
paid for my pains. The only path 
lies up the channel of the stream, 
which makes a considerable bend or 
deflection not far from the outer aper- 
ture; so that you presently lose all 
benefit of the light of day, save what 
is refracted through the medium of 
the solid ice. Then you pass into an 
enchanted atmosphere. Looking up 
through the stupendous vault, the 
colours are of byalite deepening into 
cerulean blue; looking inwards, you 
might think that the heart of the 
glacier was a mass of lapis-lazuli, 
so intensely dark is the hue. But 
the strangest thing is the total loss 
of the power of calculating distance 
in those caves, for you cannot tell 
with certainty whether the ice-wall 
is close to you or many feet beyond 
your reach, and you are forced to 
grope your way onward by the touch. 
Hitherto I had not gone much fur- 
ther than the point where the stream 
deflected, but now I was determined 
to push onward as far as I possibly 
could—the excitement of the moment, 
and the hope of saving the life of a fel- 
low creature, having driven from my 
mind all thought of personal danger. 

Restraining Lion as well as I could 
—for he was exceedingly desirous to 
press onward —I entered the cave, 
and found, to my great satisfaction, 
that there was not much water in the 
channel. Holding my breath, and 
stooping low to avoid striking against 
the roof or any projecting pinzacle, 
I soon made considerable progress 
along this singular gallery, the light, 
however, becoming more and more 
obscure as I advanced. My chief 
fear had been lest I should find the 
stream towards the interior of the 
glacier falling over rocky ledges 
which it would be impossible to 
surmount, but nothing of that kind 
appeared. I never had to wade above 
the knee; and I couid hear no rumble 
Jike that of a formidable cascade. 
Strange to say, though surrounded 
by ice, the heat was most oppressive. 
I was literally bathed with perspira- 
tion, and felt giddy from the air I 
inhaled. 

At last I was brought up by a bar- 
rier of solid ice, the upening through 
which was not more than thr ee feet 
in height. It wus plain that + could 
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go no further; and I confess that, for 
a moment or two, I hesitated about 
trying the last resource, which wag 
to allow Lion to attempt the passage, 
I say allow, for the generous creature 
evidently desired to press forward; 
and but for his habitual submission 
to my will, would have done so with- 
out any sign. But I read his desire 
in his eye; and though I feared 
greatly that he never might come 
back to me, I felt that I must make 
the sacrifice. I believe that I cried 
as I gave him what I thought might 
be a last caress; and the noble dog, 
placing his fore-paws on my breast, 
licked my face, as if to reassure me, 
and then, with perfect confidence, 
entered the narrow tunnel. 

As for me, [ sat down, half stupefied, 
on a block of ice, and waited I know 
not how long. Time as well as dis- 
tance seemed to be confounded in 
that marvellous region. For a long 
while I heard nothing but the rush of 
the stream through the curve of the 
glacier ; yet the nerves of my ear 
were strained to their utmost tension, 
and the absence of all other sound 
amounted almost to agony. At last 
I heard distinetly—clearly, but afar 
off within the bowels of the icy moun- 
tain, a bark—perhaps the most grate- 
ful sound that ever reached me, for 
by it I knew that Lion had succeeded 
in his mission, and that the youth 
was found. “More than that—I kuew 
by its tone that the boy was still alive 
—but how was he to be rescued from 
that terrible danger? Could he pass 
down the narrow passage worn 
through the glacier, even with the 
help of Lion? It was evident that 
from the fall he must have sustained 
great injury, and even been insensible, 
else he would have answered the cries 
of his comrade; and if a limb were 
broken how could he follow the 
stream? I began to think that I had 
done rashily in rejecting the advice of 
Carlton, and that by such rasbness a 
human life might be lost. Still, I 
knew enough of the glacier to be 
aware that the crevasse, which was a 
new one, might bave contracted so as 
to render descent: impossible betore 
assistance could be procured. All I 
could do was to utter a fervent prayer 
to the Almighty for aid in that peril- 
ous juncture. 
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The prayer was answered. Again 
I heard a bark much nearer, and it 
seemed indicative of success. Had it 
been an appeal for help, I should, at 
any hazard, have tried the passage. 
But it was clear and confident. For 
another period I remained on the 
rack, and then I heard distinctly 
other sounds than the rushing of the 
stream. Nearer and nearer they 
came: and at length Lion emerged 
from the passage, supporting, but 
most carefully, so that the head should 
be above the stream, the seemingly 
jnanimate body of a young lad, in the 
collar of whose jacket his teeth were 
fixed. I have never felt, save then, 
a tendency to absolute hysteria; but 
I hardly bad the power to take the 
boy in my arms, and commence the 
descent. Lion, like a true hero, sur- 
rendered his charge to me; simply 
giving himself a very comprehensive 
shake, and looking at me, with his 
tongue hanging from his mouth, from 
violent exertion; but claiming no 
merit for what he had done, beyond 
performance of his master’s will. 
Tried by the standard of the dog’s 
fidelity, how many statesmen and 
warriors would be convicted of per- 
fidy and cowardice! 

With much difficulty, for my nerves 
had been severely shaken, I conveyed 
my burden to the mouth of the cave, 
where I was greeted by Carlton and 
the stranger with an exclamation of 
joy. Laying the boy upon the grass, 
we proceeded: to examine what in- 
jury he had received, and soon found 
that he still breathed, and that his 
pulse beat, though very feebly. There 
was a deep cut on the temple from 
which the blood was oozing slowly, 
and the bone in the upper joint of his 
right arm appeared to be fractured. 

‘** What course of action would you 
propose under the circumstances, 
gentlemen ?” said the stranger ; “ I 
feel in considerable perplexity with- 
out exactly comprehending the precise 
nature of the dilemma. One thiog is 
evident, that immediate medical as- 
sistance must be procured, and that 
of the ablest kind, the rank of the 
patient rendering the consideration 
of the honorarium @ matter of perfect 
indifference.” 

“ Are you out of your senses, sir ?” 
said Carlton, impatiently. ‘ The first 
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thing you must do is to have the boy 
put to bed. Fortunately our cottage 
is at no great distance. He will be 
well lodged there. I will go in search 
of assistance and return in less than 
twenty minutes.” 

“The exigency of the occasion,” 
said thé stranger, who, now that his 
more startling fear had been dispelled, 
spoke with the accuracy of a pe- 
dant, “ must dispense with ceremony ; 
neither will it admit of those par- 
ticular inquiries as to the nature of 
the cottage you have indicated, and 
the character of its inmates, which, 
under other circumstances, I, as 
travelling tutor and temporary guar- 
dian of the young nobleman who has 
sustained this’ grievous accident, 
would have deemed it my duty to 
institute.” 

But before he could conclude the 
sentence, Carlton, with something 
that sounded very like an oath, had 
disappeared, and I was occupied in 
bathing the temples of the boy with 
water. 

“ A most impetuous young man!” 
muttered the stranger. ‘ Evidently 
not one of those who have been sub- 
jected to strict academic discipline. 
Never at Corpus, that is clear, else 
he would display more reverence to- 
wards his seniors. You, young sir,” 
said he, addressing himself to me, 
‘‘appear to have some skill in surgi- 
cal practice. May I inquire if you 
are a licentiate of medicine ?” 

“T am not a licentiate,” said I, 
“and I pretend to no skill, beyond 
knowing that cold water is the best 
application in the present instance ; 
for phlebotomy is not to be thought 
of, even if 1 had a lancet.” 

“ Phlebotomy ? Ala! Confess, my 
young friend, that you have some- 
what dabbled in the medical art. 
Fear not. I myself am a doctor, 
though not of medicine. Onesimus 
Dovering is my name, and my degree 
is that of D D.” 

“Then, Dr. Dovering, I beg to 
entreat that you will bear a hand. 
Loosen the boy’s neckcloth; and 
support him on your knee, till I feteh 
more water from the stream.” 

“Fortis juventus, virtus audax 
bellica! — Heaven forgive me for 
quoting rhythmical Latin of the 
middie ages !— but the audacity of 
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unacademical youth amazes me. Yet 
I am to blame. We—in which plural 
I comprehend many individuals of 
exalted rank and influential position 
—owe you much for the singular gal- 
lantry which you have this day dis- 
played, in rescuing from destruction 
a@ young and interesting scion of a 
noble English house. In saving the 
life of the Honourable Alfred Spen- 
cer, you have secured for your future 
career, in whatever direction that 
may tend, the powerful patronage of 
the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Windermere.” 

“If you will not undo his collar, 
let me do it!’ said I, for I was much 
exasperated by the egotistical inso- 
lence of his talk. “I care not who 
or what he is—I would have run the 
same risk for the poorest boy in the 
district. After all, if you feel any 
obligation, you are less indebted to 
me than to my dog. Without him, 
I never should have succeeded in 
extricating your pupil from the 
glacier.” 

“Indeed! He certainly is a very 
fine animal. As it is very desirable 
that a memorial of this singular ac- 
cident should be preserved in the 
archives and gallery of a noble and 
illustrious family, 1 think it is not 
beyond the terms of my engagement 
to offer you eighty guineas as the 
purchase - money of the dog, and 
further to assure you that the talents 
of Landseer shall be enlisted to de- 
pict, on imperishable canvass, the 
events of this memorable day.” 

“Dr. Dovering!” said I, almost 
trembling with passion, which, how- 
ever, I used my utmost effort to 
repress, “ have you a wife ?” 

“*T have not; for reasons which it 
is unnecessary to specify.” 

“ Have you sisters ?” 

“One; whom I have dropped on 
account of an imprudent marriage.” 

“ Nephews or nieces ?” 

“Two; who calculate upon my 
decease, and will be disappointed.” 

“TI despair of making you under- 
stand me! Do you possess nothing 
that you would not part with ?” 

The Doctor hesitated. 
> “T have,” said he, “an Editio 
Princeps of the Works of Pliny the 
Elder, printed at Venice in the year 


1469, which I certainly would not 
part with for any consideration.” 
“Then,” said I, laughing in spite 
of myself at the oddity of the con- 
fession, “ be pleased, Dr. Dovering, to 
believe that I set at least as high a 
value on my dog as you do on your 
Pliny, and be kind enough to abstain 
from renewing a proposition, which 
with difficulty I have refrained from 
resenting as a positive insult.” 
“Nay, young man,” replied the 
pedant, “if you take it so warmly, 
dread no further solicitation on my 
part. Trust me, I meant no offence, 
for, unless my memory greatly de- 
ceives me, I have more than once 
heard of bargainings and interchanges 
among our academical youth of bull- 
dogs, terriers, and suchlike pugna- 


cious and pestilent creatures. Not 


that I mean to confound with such 
mongrels this really magnificent and 
sagacious animal, doubtless of the 
breed of the Molossi, to whom this 
day it would be most ungrateful to 
apply the line of the poet— 


‘Sepe canis frustra nemorosis montibus 
errat.’” 


“ Hush—the boy is reviving. See 
—he opens his eyes.” 

“ Mother !” was the first word he 
uttered. Mother !—the word thrilled 
me, who had no living mother, for it 
showed how deeply rooted in the 
bosom of the boy was the purest and 
holiest affection of our nature. 

“Where am 1?” he said again. 
“ What has happened to me? Is that 
you, Dr. Dovering ?” 

“It is indeed, Mr. Spencer, your 
ever-watchful instructor, friend, and 
guardian— 


*O cui preecipue sors mea visa sua est!’ 


Most fervently do I return thanks to 
Providence for this remarkable de- 
liverance |” 

“But what has happened, Doctor? 
I feel very much hort, and my head 
is dizzy. Surely I have had a bad 
fall—Oh I remember now—that hor- 
rible glacier !” 

“Don’t agitate yourself,” said 1; 
“you must keep quiet for the pre- 
sent, and you shall know all here- 
after. And here in good time comes 
Carlton with assistance.” 
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With the aid of Hans Krauskopf, 
and another stout mountaineer, who 
were prodigal in their exclamations 
of sympathy for the poor young Eng- 
lish boy, we brought him to the cot- 
tage, and had him put immediately 
to bed. A messenger was sent off 
for the nearest surgeon, who, allured 
by the prospect of British gold, made 
his appearance with wonderful celer- 
ity, considering the distance he had 
to traverse; and we had the satis- 
faction of receiving his assurance, 
that beyond a simple fracture of the 
bone, which might be expected speed- 
ily to knit, the young gentleman had 
sustained no material injury. 
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“TI may say, however,” added the 
surgeon, an honest German from 
Heidelberg, ‘‘ that during the twelve 
years I have resided among - the 
mountains, I never heard of so won- 
derful an escape. Seldom indeed do 
the glaciers release their prey. The 
people here believe that the ice-moun- 
tains are haunted by a sort of malig- 
nant Trolds, who decoy the unwary 
to their ruin; and this instance of 
emergence from the cave will be 
quoted as an absolute miracle. Mein 
Herr, you should be proud of that 
dog—he is more than a match for a 
whole army of hobgoblins !” 


CHAPTER XIV.—A LITERARY EVENING, 


Thanks to youth and a sound con- 
stitution, our patient made a rapid 
recovery, and in a few Gays after 
the accident occurred, was able to go 
about with his arm ina sling. The 
reception of our guests certainly 
caused some commotion in the cot- 
tage; for as we could not well sepa- 
rate Dr. Dovering from his charge, 
we were obliged to surrender our bed- 
rooms, and make shift, as we best 
could, in the apartment which we 
dignified with the title of the studio. 
Well contented should we have been 
with that restriction, had not the in- 
tolerable Dovering, whom we imme- 
diately discovered to be a bore of the 
most stupendous dimensions, consi- 
dered it bis duty to cultivate both 
our acquaintance and our intellects. 
He evidently regarded us as two 
young men of tolerable capacity but 
neglected education, whom he was 
bound to patronise ; and acting upon 
this idea, he inflicted his company 
upon us at breakfast, dinner, and 
supper, mooopolising the conversa- 
tion as ruthlessly as if he bad been 
Dr. Samuel Johnson seated in the 
Mitre, or the still more arrogant Dr. 
Parr. For some days we bore this in- 
fliction with commendable patience ; 
_ bat at length the nuisance became 
too grievous for endurance, and we 
hit upon a plan for putting the Doc- 
tor down. Notwithstanding his ac- 
ademical vaunt, we had serious 
doubts whether Dovering was the 
eminent linguist that he professed to 


be; and Carlton, who was a first-rate 
Greek scholar, and could rattle out an 
immense number of the choric odes, 
pledged himself to encounter the Doc- 
tor in that direction. I, for my share 
of the evening’s entertainment, un- 
dertook the less perilous task of ex- 
patiating upon the Coptic, a language 
of which, 1 need hardly say, I did not 
know a single syllable; but having 
some slight smattering of Gaelic, I 
conceived that I was perfectly safe. 
Now the Doctor, though an eminent 
pillar of the Church, was not exempt 
from the common necessities of man- 
kind, but was, towards the evening, 
especially, afflicted with a tormem- 
ing thirst, which he tried to allay by 
copious libations of the rough red 
wine of Neufchatel. So one evening, 
after we had allowed him a flask to 
start with by way of reasonable prim- 
ing, Carlton took up the running. 

“Doctor,” he said, ‘I was con- 
siderably interested by your observa- 
tions yesterday upon Euripides. But 
it strikes me, with deference to your 
superior knowledge, that you class 
them rather too high. I have always 
considered that his choric odes, 
though exhibiting, doubtless, great 
rhythmical ingenuity, must be re- 
garded as deviations from the pur- 
pose of the original drama, in which 
the, Chorus stood, in relation to the 
performers on the stage, as ideal 
spectators of the scene.” 

“Sir!” said the Doctor, looking 
aghast, “do you venture to impugn 
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the method adopted by the divine 
Euripides ?” 

“Why not?” replied Carlton, 
“since Aristophanes held him up to 
the contempt of the people of Athens 
—a tolerable jury on matters of taste 
—as a mere charlatan and coxcomb. 
You remember the phrase Z¢paycdo- 
vuyapyoxountne 2” 

“‘ Aristophanes is no favourite of 
mine,” said the Doctor, recoiling as 
if from the discharge of a howitzer ; 
“T never read him willingly—in fact, 
it is against my principles.” 

“T honour your scruples, Doctor ; 
but you must understand the word, 
which means ‘a coxcomb with long 
hair and a multiplicity of rings.’ 
That seems to me, from internal evi- 
dence, a very good description of 
Euripides.” 

“ Really—hem—this is very grati- 
fying! I was not aware, Mr. Carlton, 
that you had pursued your classical 
studies to that extent. I shall cer- 
tainly reconsider the point. But, to 
change the subject — as my young 
friend is now out of danger, do you 
not think that to-morrow we might 
make an expedition to Meyringen ?” 

“With all my heart, Doctor. But 
to-night let us abandon ourselves to 
the classics. It is seldom that I, or 
my friend Sinclair here, who, by the 
way, took the highest honours at the 
University of Edinburgh ’—this was 
a pure invention of Carlton’s, but it 
added to the discomposure of the 
Doctor—“ have the opportunity of 
submitting our views to the criticism 
of a perfect scholar. Having disposed 
of Euripides, let us fall back upon 
Sophocles, who, manly as he was, 
can only rank as a slavish imitator 
of the Copts.” 

“ Sophocles an 
Copts? Gracious heavens ! 
can you possibly mean ?” ‘ 

“ Neither more nor less than that 
Sophocles translated from the Egyp- 
tians, as the early Latin dramatists 
translated from the Greeks; and as 
men now cater for the London 
theatres by adopting the vaudevilles 
of Paris.” 

“ Really—ahem—you surprise me. 
I rather think that your view of the 
matter has never been sanctioned by 
the authority of Cambridge, or in- 
deed of the sister University. I am 


imitator of the 
What 
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bound, however, to acknowledge 
that, in the fields of classical anti- 
quity, the learned men of Germany 
have made great discoveries — ve 
great discoveries indeed. Miller, 
sir, was an extraordinary man!” 

“Why, yes,” said Carlton. “It 
must be allowed tbat he carried 
his investigations to a considerable 
length; but, for my own part, I am 
not quite satisfied as to the sound- 
ness of all his positions. You re- 
member his theory with regard to 
the unity of the Cyclic poems?” 

The Doctor was guilty of a tacit 
fib in the shape of a bow of acqui- 
escence, 

“Well, then,” continued Carlton, 
“Might I venture to ask your opi- 
nion with regard to that? Sinclair 
and I are deeply interested in the 
question, and have examined it with 
unusual care.” 

‘* My good sir!” replied the Doctor, 
upon whose forehead there were now 
visible signs of perspiration, “I am 
very much inclined to agree with 
you. Theory is an excellent thing, 
no doubt ; but it may be pushed too 
far. Yes, sir, I say it fearlessly, too 
far. You cannot be too cautious when 
you come to deal with theory.” 

“Then, Doctor,” said I, “am I to 
understand that you entirely reject 
as fictitious and fanciful the outline 
presented to us of the colossal poem 
by Arctinus of Miletus ?” 

“T reject it, sir? Heaven forbid! 
Nothing, in my opinion, ought to be 
rejected except on the strongest pos- 
sible grounds. What a beautiful 
evening! Have you ever ascended 
the Righi, Mr. Carlton?” 

“Once; and, curiously enough, 
my companion on that occasion was 
Dr. Erasmus O'Grady, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin — the gentleman who 
first established as a fact what had 
previously been suspected, that So- 
phocles was a translator from the 
Coptic.” 

“Indeed! that must have been 
highly interesting. I have often 
heard of Dr. O’Grady, though we have 
never met. A learned man, sir, it 
must be confessed—a most ripe and 
eradite scholar.” 

This testimonial to the merits of 
Dr. O'Grady would doubtless have 
been very grateful to that distin- 
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guished personage, had he been more 
than a mere phantom of Carlton’s 
imagination. 

“You remember the chorus, Doc- 
tor, in the Cidipus Coloneus, begin- 
ning thus :— 


“"Oorti¢ Tob TAEOVvOE pépove 
xoncet, Tod merovov mapeic 
(wey, okaLoovvay gvAdoowY 
év enor Katadndog Eorat’ 2” 


“ Perfectly,” replied Dr. Dovering. 

“ Well, sir; it tarns out that the 
whole passage is a direct translation 
from the Coptic.” 

“But, my dear young friend, what 
absolute proof have you of this ?” 

“The original manuscript may be 
seen at Alexandria. It is probably 
one of the few that escaped the great 
conflagration ordered by the caliph 
Omar. Those who understand the 
language say that it is written in 
very choice Coptic. Our friend Sin- 
clair here bas gone over it.” 

“Then you are a Coptic scholar, 
Mr. Sinclair?” said Dr. Dovering, 
evidently impressed with the notion 
that he had encountered two young 
men of most extraordinary attain- 
ments, who might have coped with 
the Admirable Crichton. 

“What little of the language I 
know,” I replied with perfect ad- 
herence to trath, “‘ was acquired -in 
Upper Egypt.” 

* Do you happen to remember, any 
of the original ?” 

“QO yes. I think you will admit 
that the sense of the following is 
precisely the same with that of the 
passage quoted by Carlton.” And I 
favoured the company with the fol- 
lowing extract from the seventh 
book of Ossian’s “ Temora.” 

“ Bu chomhnuidh dhoibh dubhra nan tonn, 

Ann tir fhada; siol cholgach nam beum, 


Ach ni’n solas do’m’ anam tla, 
Fuaim mall a bhais o’n raon, 


CHAPTER XV.—THE 


Young Spencer was a very engag- 
ing and gentle boy, and for his sake 
we put up with the peculiarities, which 
sometimes were rather offensive, of 
his travelling companion and tutor. 
Towards me he evinced the utmost 
gratitude ; so much so, that at last I waa 
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Thig eisean nach geill gu brath: 
Mosgail bard focail is caoin.” 


Pe 

“Most wonderful!” cried the 
Doctor, when I had expended my 
stock of gutturals. “ You have ban- 
ished all doubt from my mind. Un- 
questionably Sophocles was a tran- 
slator. And now, gentlemen, it is 
time for me to retire.” 

It was indeed high time, for had 
he tarried but a minute longer, Carl- 
ton could not have contained himself. 
No sooner was he gone than we gave 
way to convulsions of mirth, which we 
had much difficulty in suppressing so 
far that they should not reach the 
ears of the reverend gentleman. 

“Well!” said Carlton at length, 
“T am bound to acknowledge, Sin- 
clair, that you figured admirably as 
a Copt. How the reverend Doctor 
stared when you came out with that 
splendid gibberish !” 

‘Gibberish !” said I. “Let me 
tell you, my good fellow, it was pure 
Gaelic—a genuine fragment of 
Ossian —I swear, by the black stone 
of Dunstaffnage !"’ 

“Ossian! You don’t mean to say 
that you believe in Ossian?” cried 
Carlton. 

“TI believe in Ossian as firmly as 
you believe in Homer.” 

“Gadso! This is new matter for 
controversy. Suppose we get the old 
gentleman back, and try him upon 
that score.” 

“No, no, Carlton, We have had 
quite sufficient amusement for one even- 
ing; and what is more, I think we 
have gained our point. Dr. Dovering 
will not trouble us any more with clas- 
sical dissertations.” 

And so it really happened ; for 
after that evening the Doctor was 
content to keep his learning in re- 
serve. 


PARTY BREAKS UP. 


compelled to make him promise not 
again to allude to the subject. Lion 
and he became great intimates, though 
Lion’s way with him was rather pe 
tronising ; and I almost regretted that 
one part of Dr. Dovering’s scheme 
—that of having the two painted by 
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the unrivalled pencil of Landseer— 
could not be carried into effect. 
Carlton was kind enough at my re- 
quest, to make the attempt; but 
though he produced a very good 
likeness of the boy, he had no 
practice in canine portraiture, and 
did not succeed in giving a satisfac- 
tory representation of Lion. The 
truth is, that my friend George, as [ 
have already hinted, was happiest in 
his female heads; but as all of these 
bad a wonderful similarity, I was 
privately of opinion that his Ideal, 
about which he was fond of ex- 
patiating, had somewhere or other a 
local habitation and a name, and that 
he, being a painter, was performing 
the duty or sweet penance of a de- 
voted lover, by depicting the charms 
of his mistress on canvas, just as a 
poet would have celebrated them in 
his verse. But Carlton was not one 
of those men “ who wear their heart 
upon their sleeve for daws to peck 
at.”’ In everything that regarded his 
own feelings or affections he was sin- 
gularly reserved ; and of course I had 
no desire to penetrate any of his secrets. 

The sketch of young Spencer and 
Lion was, however, very nearly the 
cause of a domestic rupture in our 
augmented family circle. Dr. Dover- 
ing could not be brought to under- 
stand that a gentleman might prose- 
cute art solely for his own amusement 
and gratification. The Doctor, with 
all his pedantry was in some respects 
& practical man. He had no notion 
of your poor student, or mere literary 
grub. Study, in his eyes, was only 
commendable in so far as it led to 
benefices and promotion; but as for 
the notion of a man cultivating his 
intellect, or cramming himself with 
the accumulated Jore of centuries, 
without any ulterior object, the Doc- 
tor could not away with it. Nay, 
upon that subject he sometimes waxed 
absolutely grandiloquent, denouncing 
study for the sake of learning alone 
as something Jesuitical, savouriog of 
the Romish heresy, and tending to- 
wards monastic seclusion. He was 
no advocate for the practice of con- 
cealivg lights under a bushel. He 
held the doctrine that all talent 
should look out for a market, and 
he fortified that view with arguments 
of considerable weight, proceeding 
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as he loved to say, by way of mapa. 
decyya or example. 

“Thus,” said the Doctor, in a re- 
markably fine discourse, which he de- 
livered one evening, when the con- 
tents of the third bottle of Neufcha- 
tel were beginning to disappear, “if 
you subtract worldly, that is, inter- 
ested motives, where are your springs 
of action? Let us begin with the 
highest order in the State, the Hier- 
archy. What but the hope of a 
bishopric, or other high preferment, 
would tempt a man, after he has 
taken his ordinary degree—I speak 
in presence of those who, though m 
juniors, are admirably qualified to 
express an opinion upon such a point 
—to prosecute his study of the class- 
ics? What brings young statesmen 
into the arena of political strife, save 
the desire and expectation of office? 
Let Canning, Brougham, and Mac- 
aulay suffice for examples. Turn to 
literatare — Would Scott or Byron 
have written so much as they did 
save for the incentive of money; 
their fame being simply the fact 
which secured the large circulation 
of their works? Sir, in order to 
secure appreciation, all talent must 
have its price; and further, as an 
accredited minister of the Gospel, 
and a dignitary of the Anglican 
Church ’—here the Doctor assumed 
a most solemn tone, and absolutely 
shed tears—“it is my duty to pro- 
claim that he who wraps his talent 
within a napkin, and will not lay it 
out at usury, must expect a terrible 
condemnation.” 

I regret to say that this very per- 
spicuous, and, I shall add, business- 
like oration, did not convince Carlton, 
who burst into a perfect tornado of 
wrath, when, next day, the Doctor 
offered him fifty guineas for his 
sketch; and I had the utmost diffi- 
culty in restoring even partial tran- 
quility. 

At length letters arrived from Eng- 
land; and Dr. Dovering intimated 
that, as the state of Alfred’s arm was 
now such as to admit of his travelling, 
they were about to take their leave 
of us and to return homewards. 

“TI am charged, moreover, he said, 
“to deliver you this letter, from the 
noble father of my pupil, the Earl of 
Windermere, whose exalted position 
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and unblemished character are too 
widely known to require any private 
eulogium. You may be sure, Mr. 
Sinclair, that I did not fail to com- 
municate to his lordship in detail 
the circumstances connected with 
our meeting, nor to expatiate upon 
the signal gallantry you exhibited in 
effecting the rescue of his son. I 
have only to add, on the part of Lord 
and Lady Windermere, that it would 
afford them the utmost satisfaction 
to know that they can, either now 
or hereafter, have an opportunity 
afforded them of testifying the grati- 
tude which they feel.” 

As the Doctor made this communi- 
cation with more delicacy than was 
his wont, I thanked him for the pains 
which be had taken, and proceeded 
to open Lord Windermere’s letter, 
which was as follows :— 


“ Dear Str,—Dr. Dovering has in- 
formed me of the inappreciable ser- 
vice you have rendered to me and 
my family by rescuing, at imminent 
peril to yourself, my beloved child 
Alfred from almost certain destruc- 
tion. To you, under God, we owe 
his preservation; and when I think 
of the terrible affliction which would 
have befallen myself and his mother 
had we been bereft of our dearest 
boy, I can hardly find words where- 
with to express my thanks. 

“ Deeds, however, and not words, 

must requite such an obligation. Dr. 
Dovering states that he has not been 
able to ascertain what are your pro- 
spects or plans for the fature; and 
therefore 1 am somewhat at a loss 
to know how I can prove my grati- 
tude without offending your feelings. 
I venture to entreat that you will 
frankly tell me how I can forward 
your views, and thus give me an 
opportunity—not of paying my debt, 
for that I never can do—but of ac- 
knowledging how much I owe you. 
_ “If you should feel any reluctance 
in writing to me on such a subject, 
pray let me know when you arrive 
in London. Lady Windermere de- 
sires me to say that she will not be 
happy until she is able personally to 
thank the rescuer of her son. She 
longs also to see the noble animal 
that found Alfred in that dreadfal 
cavern, 
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“T shall not say more at present ; 
but, trusting that you will not refuse 
this my earnest request, I subscribe 
myself your sincere friend, 

“ WINDERMERE.” 


“ A very proper letter,” said Carl- 
ton, to whom I showed the above. 
“T like his way of expressing himself, 
and you may be certain he is thorough- 
ly in earnest. Lord Windermere is 
well spoken of, both as a politician 
and a landlord. He is a Tory of the 
old school, and though he does not 
often speak in the House of Lords, 
he bas great influence with the Min- 
istry. I congratulate you, Sinclair, 
on having made so influential a 
friend.” 

“ But really, Carlton, I have done 
nothing to deserve all this praise and 
thanksgiving. Had it not been for 
Lion, I could not have helped young 
Spencer.” 

“As well might a cavalry officer 
say, that but for his horse he could 
not have charged a square of infan- 
try! The prowess of honest Lion 
must not interfere with your deserts. 
Besides, you had the merit of the 
idea of following up the stream 
through the cave, and you risked 
your own life by doing so, Hans 
Krauskopf, who kvows the glacier 
well, says he would not have pene- 
trated so far as you did for a hat fall 
of dollars ; and Hans is by no means 
obtuse as to the value of cvined 
money.” 

“Then what would you advise me 
to do?” 

“Write at once to Lord Winder- 
mere that you will wait upon him as 
soon as you arrive in London. Such 
matters are much better discussed 
viva voce than by letters. When you 
do see him, you will of course frankly 
tell him how you are situated, and 
you may rely upon it he will find 
you employment.” 

“ Well—I do not object to employ- 
ment ; but I hate to be under obliga- 
tions to any man.” 

“So far as I can see, the obligation 
is on the other side. Sinclair, you 
have given me the right to speak to 
you as a friend, and I shall do so 
unreservedly. You’ are haunted by 
a certain pride of independence, which 
is all very well in its way, but which 
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you must beware of, lest it should 
carry you to preposterous extremes. 
In this world every man must avail 
himself of the aid of others. You 
have earned the right to expect 
assistance from Lord Windermere, 
and he has frankly offered it. Why 
should you reject it?” 

“I do not reject it, Carlton; but 
T would much rather owe my eleva- 
tion, if 1 am to rise at all, to my own 
exertions than to the aid of others. 
I must, however, necessarily answer 
this letter ; and I shall of course pro- 
mise to wait upon his lordship in 
London, though I may not do so 
immediately after my arrival there.” 

“ As to that you must please your- 
self. Only when fortune has given 
you such a chance, beware of letting 
it pass away.” 

On the following day Dr. Dovering 
and his charge departed; the latter 
entreating both Carlton and myself 
to lose no time in coming to see 
them in London, and assuring us 
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emphatically of the pleasure which 
his mother would derive from that 
visit. 

The season was now far advanced, 
and we too began to think of return- 
ing to England. The evenings began 
to draw in, the foliage had assumed 
a russet hue, the air became percep- 
tibly colder, and fresh svow had 
fallen on the mountains. So we took 
our last walks, revisited our favour- 
ite haunts in the neighborhood, 
among which be sure the glacier was 
not forgotten ; and having made our 
preparations, set out for Strasbourg, 
at which city we proposed to embark 
in the steamer down the Rhine, 
Parting with our host and hostess 
was rather a painful business, for 
Babili was an affectionate creature, 
and Hans himself was not unmoved; 
but we got over it as quick as possi- 
ble, and were soon driving, as fast as 
the habits of the lohnkutscher would 
allow, through the beautiful territory 
of Baden. 


CHAPTER XVI.—THE STEAMER ON THE RHINE. * 


Nowhere will you find so great a 
diversity of character, so singular an 
agglomeration of nationalities, as on 
‘board a Rhenish steamer. There is 
the reserved and somewhat superci- 
lious Briton, returning with wife and 
family from their summer excursion, 
avoiding as much as possible inter- 
course with strangers, and contrast- 
ing unfavourably foreign luxuries 
with his own domestic comforts. 
There is the gay, lively, rattling 
Parisian, who would fain enter into 
a flirtation with the fair-haired Eng- 
lish “‘ mees,” but is deterred by the 
menacing attitude of her mamma, 
who regards him as a maternal hen 
would regard a hawk swooping in 
the neighbourhood of her chickens. 
There swaggers the ferocious militaire 
with his heavy mustache and capa- 
cious red breeches—a sous officier, 
evidently risen from the ranks, who, 
with a supreme contempt for the 
rest of the company in so far as they 
belong not to the “grande nation,” 
devotes himself to puffing execrable 
tobacco from a short black pipe, and 
the consumption of innumerable petits 
verres. There is the sleek, full-faced, 
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close-shaven Hollander, with capa- 
cious paunch and twinkling eye, in- 
dicative of shrewdness and sagacity 
—a man whom it would be difficult 
to overreach. There is the prying 
boastful American, who makes it his 
business to inquire into that of every 
one else, utterly devoid of bashfalness, 
and perfectly insensible to rebuff. 
There is the Jew from the Minories 
or from Frankfort, a shabby, dingy 
creature, though, for aught you know, 
he may be as rich as Croesus or 
Rothschild. It is the pleasure of the 
Hebrew to appear thus ill-accoutred 
in his wanderings, for that helps to 
disguise the nature of his transac- 
tions. He is, you may be certain, 
on a journey of protit, not of plea- 
sure—possibly for the purchase of 
diamonds, or possibly for tke collec- 
tion of rags—anyhow, he is an apt 
representation of the Hivites, who 
imposed upon Joshua by represent- 
ing that their garments and their 
shoes had become old by reason of 
the very long journey. There is the 
blear-eyed spectacled German pro- 
fessor, with his long cherry-stalked 
pipe, maundering metapbysics to an 
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admiring group of long-haired stu- 
dents in blouses and boots, whose 
devotion to learning must be assumed 
as greater than their addiction to 
cleanliness. There, also, you may 
occasionally see some mediatised po- 
tentate—Duke, Count, or Baron— 
whose immediate ancestors were s80- 
vereigns of a district much smaller 
in dimensions and revenue than is 
owned by his Grace of Buccleuch in 
several shires of Scotland. And 
there you are certain to meet with a 
host of inspired artists and poete, 
less intoxicated with the execrable 
Moselle which is vended on board 
the steamer, than with the glorious 
scenery and romantic associations of 
that noblest of rivers, the Rhine. 

It was a cold morning when we 
went on board the steamer at Stras- 
bourg, and I apprehend that all the 
passengers felt dissatisfied at the 
early hour announced for starting. 
However, there was no help for it. 
The inexorable bell was rung; and 
down we had to trundle to the jetty, 
making such composition as we could 
for overcharge at the hotel. Of 
course, England had the worst of it, 
as she always has—witness Mr. Glad- 
stone’s recent incomparable budget! 
Bat when we did get on board, and saw 
that our whole luggage had been de- 
livered, and had paid the porters, 
than whom no more villanous ex- 
tortioners ever breathed the breath 
of life; and had, moreover, satisfac- 
torily established, to the conviction 
of certain personages in uniform, that 
we were not political refugees or de- 
linquents, we had to undergo another 
scrutiny. A tall loose-jointed man, 
the hue of whose complexion sug- 
gested the idea that he had but re- 
cently recovered from an attack of 
the jaundice, coolly walked up to the 
luggage, and began to examine the 
labels. 

“T say, Mister,” said he, address- 
ing me with that nasal twang which 
is peculiar to that class of the free 
and enlightened citizens of the United 
States, who, to the infinite annoy- 
ance of their more pelished country- 
men, bring social discredit on Amer- 
ica—“T say, Mister ; I guess now that 
that ’ere portmanteau is your’n ?” 

I frankly admitted my proprietor- 
ship. 
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“So your name's Sinclair, is it? I 
reckon you'll be from Scotland.” 

I nodded an affirmative. 

“ Smart people the Scotch, I know 
that. They can look about them a 
little. And where did you hail from 
last ?” 

“ Switzerland.” 

“Been on pleasuring, I've a no- 
tion ?”’ ‘ 

“ Really, sir,” said I, “ you are very 
kind to take such an interest in my 
affairs. I cannot understand how a 
knowledge of my personal history or 
movements can be advantageous to 
an utter stranger.” 

“Wall, now; you're a rael Brit- 
isher, that’s a fact,” said the Yan- 
kee. ‘* How’s a man to find out any- 
thing withont asking? and what’s 
the use of keeping everything to 
yourself like a hiccory nut that’s 
over-hard for cracking? I allow 
now, if I bad asked you to loan 
me a handful of dollars, you might 
have looked as glum as a beaver in 
a trap, but there’s a tarnation dif- 
ference between that and a civil 
question on the road.” 

“Well, sir,” said F with a smile, 
for there was no use being angry 
with the man, ‘‘I shall concede that 
on principle you are right; and if 
you do not object to reciprocity, and 
will favour me with your confidences 
in return, I shall not object to answer 
any reasonable question.” 

“ Now, Squire Sinclair, sir, that’s 
what I call rational,’ said the Yan- 
kee, lighting a cigar, ‘and I won't 
object to tell you that my name is 
Jetferson J. Ewins, that I do a smart 
business in Charlestown, and that I 
have been down in Switzerland to 
Jook after calicoes. Have you any 
notion of such fixings ?” 

“No indeed,” I replied. “I am 
profoundly ignorant on the subject of 
calicoes.” 

“Wall, now; that rubs me out. 
Not one in two of you Britishers 
knows anything about calico; and 
yet, but for our cotton, it would 
have been gone goose with the old 
onnateral country! Mercy sakes 
alive!—I guess that, without Vir- 
ginny, Manchester by this time 
would have been knocked into a 
cocked hat, and have got a hyst that 
it wouldn’t have sniggered at. But 
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mayhap you do astreak in the hard 
line—I allow your razors are pretty.” 

“You are quite mistaken, Mr. Ewins. 
And, to be plain with you, I shall 
make no further revelations as to my 
calling or profession, leaving that for 
your ingenuity to discover; but I 
shall answer any questions you may 
be pleased to put upon other topics.” 

.““ Now I guess you’re getting stuffy, 
Squire! You needn’t give me a soc- 
dolager that way; for if I've waked 
up the wrong passenger, I didn’t 
mean it, and it’s no use to fly off the 
handle. Darn it—what a time they 
are in getting breakfast! The morn- 
ing’s raw—what say you to step 
down and liquor ?” 

Declining the proposed convivial- 
ity, I moved to another part of the 
steamer, leaving behind me inadver- 
tently a German edition of an Eng- 
lish novel (it was Sir E. B. Lytton’s 
Pilgrims of the Rhine), the pages of 
which were only partially cut open. I 
discovered afterwards that my Trans- 
atlantic acquaintance had pounced 
upon it, and, in his literary zeal, had 
used his fioger as a paper-cutter, 
thereby mutilating the volume. Carl- 
ton, who had rested ill during the 
previous night, had gone down to the 
cabin to slumber, if possible, for an 
hour; and- I, in order to avoid the 
attacks of two burschen, who seemed 
anxious to claim fraternity, entered 
into conversation with a middle-aged 
English gentleman, of highly respect- 
able appearance and agreeable man- 
ners, who seemed very glad to erh- 
brace the opportunity of discoursing 
in his own language, and who cer- 
tainly was a marked contrast to my 
recent acquaintance the Yankee. 

I have forgotten now the point 
from which we started. Most proba- 
bly it was an allusion to the weather, 
or to the scenery, or something of a 
similar kind, which gradually ex- 
panded itself into a discussion far 
more wide and extended, embracing 
Continental education, forms of gov- 
ernment, the police system, consular 
establishments, and many other cog- 
nate subjects. I was, I shall fairly 
confess, quite fascinated by the de- 
meanour of the man. Evidently a per- 
son of some rank or place in the scale 
of social consideration, he was not in 
the least degree supercilious ; but, ac- 
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knowledging the slightness of his ac- 
quaintance with foreign matters, he re- 
quested information, and listened to 
it in a way that could not fail to 
be greatly gratifying to a man so 
much his junior, He even asked 
permission to take notes, and did so; 
and after breakfast, he requested 
that I would favour him by continu- 
ing the conversation. 

Carlton, having benefited by his 
slumber, tried more than once to 
get me away; but I stuck to my 
new acquaintance. People say that 
a Scot is not easily hambugged—I 
fear it is otherwise. You can hum- 
bug him always, if, mingled with an 
encomium on his own individual sa- 
gacity, you introduce a compliment 
to the national shrewdness which 
marks the race. I, at any rate, was 
humbugged, for I was actually foolish 
enough to confide to this entire stran- 
ger more of my personal history and 
aspirations than prudence would have 
warranted me in disclosing. Men 
oftentimes, under the inflaence of vin- 
ous excitement, make similar revela- 
tions over-night, and next morning 
are heartily ashamed and sorry for 
having done so; but here was I, as 
sober as an anchorite, and consider- 
ing myself all the while a very pru- 
dent personage, laying bare my in- 
most thoughts to a man who, for 
anything I knew to the contrary, 
might be a swindler or a Jesuit in 
disguise. My only excuse is the art- 
fal way in which he wormed himself 
into my confidence, and the deep in- 
terest which he professed to feel in 
my narrative. After I had told him 
that I intended to remain for some 
time in London, and that my pro- 
spects were uncertain, he said, after 
a brief pause— 

“Tn so far as I can judge, or as my 
experience of the world dictates, your 
career is likely to be a distinguished 
one. You have in your favour youth, 
ability, industry, large information, 
and high principle, and when these 
are combined they must command 
success. We have need of such men 
as you for the public service. At- 
tached as Iam to the great conser- 
vative party, and having held more 
than once offices of considerable trust 
and responsibility, I have often la- 
mented that the Ministry of the day 
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did not take more pains to search 
for and encourage rising talent. 
Your genius, I can perceive already, 
is eminently of a practical kind. I 
cannot doubt that you will shine as 
a publicist or political writer, and I 
would advise you to concentrate all 
your thoughts and energies in that 
direction. I cannot hope to be of 
immediate service to you in London, 
for I must immediately go down to 
my county; but when Parliament 
meets, I shall expect to see you, and 
then, be assured, I shall use my 
utmost influence in promoting your 
views. Hereis my card. Iam called 
Sir George Smoothly, and have the 
honour of sitting for the borough of 
Effingham. I cannot express to you 
how much gratification I have derived 
from this agreeable and instructive 
colloquy, and from your confidence, 
which, I trust you will admit bereafter, 
has not been misplaced.” 

Shortly afterwards I rejoined Carl- 
ton, who was filling his sketch-book 
with heads of Jews, burschen, mili- 
taires, and peasant girls, in the fore- 
part of the vessel. 

“So, Master Norman!” said he, 
you seem to have taken a mighty 
fancy to that pleasant gentleman 
yonder, I have not seen you s0 
animated for a long time. May I 
venture to ask what were the principal 
topics of your conversation ?” 

I felt the colour rise to my cheeks ; 
for, to say the truth, I stood somewhat 
in awe of Carlton’s satirical turn. 
However, I replied— 

“Well ;—I don’t mind telling you 
that I have been rather communica- 
tive to him about myself; and that I 
have found him most kind and encour- 
aging.” 

“Hum !—there is an Italian pro- 
verb which prescribes caution in trust- 
ing the friend of an hour. Do you 
know who or what he is?” 

“* Here is his card.” 

“Sir George Smoothly? That’s so 
far well. He is an M.P., and on the 
right side, though they do say he is 
but a slippery fellow. And he has of- 
fered to assist you, eh !” 

“With every appearance of cordi- 
ality and interest.” 

“Did you tell him anything about 
your connection, real or presumed, 
with Lord Windermere ?” 
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“Not a word. That would have 
been a violation of confidence, as well 
as a gross act of egotism.” 

“Tam glad to hear you say 80. 
But, Norman, take my advice, and 
keep yourself to yourself as much as 
you can, except with assured friends. 
There are many men who walk in 
masks, and the prettiest mask of all 
is that of philanthropy, and the de- 
sire of doing good. You know, of 
course, that glorious Pe se of old 
John Bunyan, the Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress? It is a valuable study, not 
only for Christian development, bat 
for human character. Take care that 
you have not fallen in with a Mr. 
Worldly Wiseman.” 

“Have you talked with the Yan- 
kee?” 

“A first-rate fellow! He has 
nearly killed me with some of his 
stories. The best of the joke is, 
that, not knowing our intimacy, he 
took you off to the life as an impene- 
trable Caledonian.” 

“ The devil he did!” 

“Of course—and I wish you had 
kept up the character. But what 
American impudence could not 
achieve, I suspect English plausibi- 
lity has accomplished. Never mind, 
Norman! there’s no harm done as 
yet. Let us cultivate our Jonathan’s 
acquaintance, and certainly we shall 
extract some fun.” 

Carlton was right. We had great 
fan out of Mr. Ewins, who related to 
us various dodges, commercial and 
civil, which, in England, would cer- 
tainly have been brodght under the 
notice of the Old Bailey Court, but, 
in America, seemed to be considered 
as the mere eccentricities of genius, 
He intended, be said, before recross- 
ing the Atlantic, to have a peep at 
the Britishers with the view of com- 
piling a volume on their national 
peculiarities, which he guessed 
“would be nip and tuck to the tar- 
nal old woman,” for so he irreverently 
denominated Mrs. Trollope. And so, 
having by this time passed through 
the grand scenery of the Upper 
Rhine, and entered into the mono- 
tonous reaches of Holland, we wiled 
away the hours with jest and ban- 
ter, until we arrived at Rotterdam, 
where we went on board of the Lon- 
don steamer. 
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We are stongly of opinion that, 
for the peace and welfare of society, 
it is a good and wholesome rule that 
women should not interfere with po- 
litics. We love the fair sex too 
well, to desire that they should be 
withdrawn from their own sphere, 
which is that of adorning the domes- 
tic cirele, and tempering by their 
gentleness the asperities of our ruder 
nature, to figure in the public arena, 
or involve themselves in party con- 
tests. The Duchess of Devonshire, 
who canvassed Westminster for Fox, 
and hesitated not to give kisses as 
an electoral bribe, was, to our humble 
thinking, little better than a female 
Judas ; and, to fall back upon more 
ancient instances, what a hideous 
spectre of a harridan arises in our 
minds when we attempt to form a 
fancy sketch of Cornelia the mother 
of the Gracchi! We have a tender 
side for ladies who delight in envelop- 
ing their pretty ancles in azure. Whe- 
ther, inspired by verse, they warble 
like larks in the firmament, or dole 
like doves in a coppice, or coo like 
pigeons in spring — whether, in less 
ambitious prose, they conduct hero 
and heroine through a_love-story, 
“passing sweet and amorous withal,” 
through three octavo volumes, to the 
inevitable hymeneal altar—or whe- 
ther they apply themselves to the 
exposition of the finer arts, or the 
collection of ‘culinary maxims — we 
listen, read, comment, perpend, and 
approve without the slightest feeling 
that they have in any degree over- 
stepped the pale of propriety. And 
when we see them engaged in deeds 
of true charity—in visiting the sick, 
relieving the distressed, providing 
food for the hungry and clothing for 
the naked, or praying at the lonely 
deathbed,—we acknowledge that it 
is no vain figure of poetry, no fanci- 
ful association of thought, that likens 
wornen to the angels! 

Bat very different is the case when 
women addict themselves to politics. 
Then they resemble, to our shudder- 


ing fancy, in spite of all their charms, 
not angels, but so many tricoteuses 
in the gallery of the National Con- 
vention. Of all imaginable inflic. 
tions and torments, defend us from a 
domestic female partisan! Belinda 
on the ballot, Sophia on suffrage, 
Robina on reform, Barbara on the 
budget, Isabella on Italy, Henrietta 
on Hungary, Maggie on Mazzini, 
Gatty on Garibaldi, and Polly on 
the Poles—what unhappy male crea- 
ture could hope to preserve his senses 
in the midst of so conflicting a con- 
cert? To reason they will not listen; 
to argument they are utterly imper- 
vious. They scour the plain like so 
many swift Camillas, only differing 
from that gifted damsel, who, accord- 
ing to Virgil, could run over a field 
of barley without depressing the 
awns, in this—that each is mounted 
on a heavy hobby, and that they 
tread down everything in their way. 
Before such a charge the most valor- 
ous of men is overthrown, utterly bhu- 
miliated, and for the remainder of his 
existence, becomes a Jerry Sneak. 
The case is worse when women of 
real talent take part in political af 
fray. Patriotism in woman we hon- 
our. If the integrity of our own 
country were assailed, or the sanctity 
threatened of our shores, we know 
that thousands of our women, over- 
coming mere feminine instinct, would 
with their own hands array their 
lovers, husbands, brothers, for the 
fight, and love them better than they 
did before if they fell upon the field 
of glory. But cosmopolitanism is 
quite another thing, and so is iden- 
tification with foreign nationalities. 
We remember hearing, some years 
ago, with the deepest disgust, an 
apparent female lecturing for the 
avowed purpose of providing funds 
for furnishing insurgents with pikes. 
It was a séance that might have 
sickened Até, so undisguised was her 
appetite for blood; and, knowing 
what lengths men will go under the 
influence of excited passion, we al- 
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ways shudder to see women, who 
have far less power of restraint, 
committing themselves in matters 
with which it is most unbecoming 
for them to interfere. 

We have not made those remarks 
without an appropriate text. We 
have just received a thin volume 
of verses — for we cannot call them 
poems — by one who we are proud 
otherwise to style as a real poetess, 
and to whose high merit we have be- 
fore now borne most willing testi- 
mony—Hlizabeth Barrett Browning ;- 
and very sincerely do we regret, for 
her sake, that she has fallen into the 
error of publishing anything so in- 
effably bad, if we regard it as poe- 
tical composition—so strangely blind, 
if we look upon it as a political con- 
fession of faith—or so utterly unfair 
to England and English feeling, as 
has been penned by one of England’s 
most gifted daughters. Long resi- 
dence in Italy, especially in Florence, 
bas evidently given Mrs. Browning 
strong Italian tendencies towards the 
reconstitution, or rather formation, 
of a nationality. To that we do not, 
and cannot object. For a long time, 
the political heavings and throes of 
Italy, like those of its principal vol- 
canic mountain, indicated a coming 
eruption; and it may very well be, 
that the settlement which was made 
in 1815 could not be expected to last 
for ever. But, undeniably, it was the 
best settlement which could be made 
under the circumstances, and at that 
time; and the conclusive proof of 
that is the long period of peace which 
it procured for Europe. No doubt 
nationalities went on fermenting. 
They will always ferment whenever 
the subjected country can find any 
real or even fanciful ground for com- 
plaint — witness Ireland to indulgent 
Great Britain. But in Italy there 
was no nationality to restore. Time 
out of mind such a thing bad not 
been heard of; and if you came to 
test occupation, not by language, but 
by blood, the men of the north of 
Italy might be proved of the Teutonic 
race. However, we may fairly. set 
aside all such considerations, and look 
to things as they are. The events of 
last year, and even more those of the 
present, have entirely overturned the 
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arrangements of the Treaty of Vienna; 
and the formation @ the kingdom of 
Northern Italy, which is now in pro- 
gress, by the annexation of Lombardy 
and the Romagna to Sardinia, and 
the absorption of the Duchies has 
been purchased by the cession of Sa- 
voy and Nice, and the extension of 
the frontier of France. That was the 
price which Sardinia agreed to pay 
for French co-operation, which was 
paraded to the world as a sponta- 
neous act of sublime generosity. The 
mask is now thrown away, because 
it can be worn no longer, and Louis 
Napoleon is calmly proceeding to the 
appropriation of his spoil.. The farce 
ot the Congress is now abandoned. 
France has the mastery of the posi- 
tion, and cares nothing for the opin- 
ion, and will not listen to the advice, 
of any other cabinet in Europe. 

The Emperor of the French is Mrs. 
Browning’s favorite. hero. In him 
she sees the incarnation of justice 
and of might, and hails him as the 
great deliverer of the nations. The 
following extract from the leading 
poem in the volume, entitled, “ Na- 
poleon III. in Italy,” will exhibit, not 
only the extent of her adoration, but 
the fastian quality of the ‘verse in 
which it is set forth :— 


“But now, Napoleon, now 
That, leaving far behind the purple throng 
Of vulgar monarchs, thou 
Tread’st higher in thy deed 
Than stair of throne can lead, 
To help in the hour of wrong 
The broken hearts of nations 
strong,— 
Now, lifted as thou art 
To the level of pure song, 
We stand to meet thee on these Alpine 
snows ! 
And while the palpitating peaks break out 
Eestatic from somnambular repose 
With answers to the presence and the 
shout, 
We, poets of the pedple, who take part 
With elemental j , natural right, 
Join in our ech@®s also, nor refrain. 
leon, at this height 
thee great enough to 


to be 


We meet thee, O Na 

At last, and fin 
praise. 

Receive the poet’s chrism, which smells 
beyond 

The priest’s, and pass thy ways ;— 

An English poet warns thee to maintain 

God’s word, not England’s:—iet. His truth 
be true 

And all men liars! with His truth respond 

To all men’s tie, Exalt the sword. and 
smite 
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On that long anvil of the Apennine 
Where Austria forged the Italian chain in 
view . 
Of seven consenting nations, sparks of fine 
Admonitory light, 
Till men’s eyes wink before convictions 
new. 
Flash in God's justice to the world’s 
amaze, 
Sublime Deliverer!—after many days 
Found worthy of the deed thou art come to 
do— 
Emperor 
Evermore.” 


Having thus anointed him with 
her “chrism,” which in our nostrils 
smells rather rancid, Mrs. Browning 
proceeds with her worship. Plutarch 
says of the Pythoness, “that, going 
with great reluctancy into the sacred 
place to be inspired, she came out 
foaming at the mouth, her eyes gog- 
gling, her breast heaving, her voice 
undistinguishable and shrill, as if she 
had an earthquake within her labour- 
ing for vent.” We grieve to say that 
Mrs. Browning, under the influence 
of her Cacodzmon, has been seized 
with a like fit of insanity, and has 
uttered the following oracular raving, 
which it would puzzle an ‘interpreting 
priest to adapt to common under- 
standing :— 


* Autocrat? let them scoff, 
Who fail to comprehend 
That a ruler incarnate of 
The people, must transcend 
All common king-born kings. 
These subterranean springs 
A sudden outlet winning, 
Have special virtues to spend. 
The people’s blood runs through him, 
Dilates from head, to foot, 


Creates him absolute, 
And from this great beginning 
Evokes a greater end 
To justify and renew bim— 
Emperor 
Evermore. 


“ What! did any maintal, 
That God or the pecplel@ink !) 
Conid make a marvel in "Vain ?— 

Out of the water-jar there, 

Draw wine that none could drink ? 

Is this a man like the rest, 

This miracle, made unaware 

By a rapture of popular air, 

And caught to the place that was best ? 
You think he could barter and cheat 
As vulgar diplomates use, 

With the people's heart in his breast ? 
Praie a lie into shape 

Lest truth should cumber the road ; 
Play at the fast and loose 

Till the world is strangled with tape; 
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Maim the soul's complete 

To fit the hole of a toad ; 
And filch the dogman’s meat 
To feed the offspring of God ? 


“ Nay, but he, this wonder, 
He cannot palter nor prate, 
Though many around him and under, 
With intellects trained to the curve, 
Distrust him in spirit and nerve 
Because his meaning is straight. 
Measure him ere he depart 
With those who have governed and led; 
Larger so much by the heart, 
Larger so much by the head— 
Emperor 
Evermore.” 


* We shall not ask whether there be 
any sense in this, for there can be 
but one opinion as to that; but it 
may be worth while inquiring whe- 
ther, by any stretch of courtesy, this 
sort of composition can be called 
poetry, or even verse. We pass on 
to another strophe :— 


“ He will not swagger nor boast 
Of his country’s meeds, in a tone 
Missuiting a great man most 
If such should speak of his own; 
Nor will he act, on her side, 
From motives baser, indeed, 
Than a man of a noble pride 
Can avow for himself at need ; 
Never, for Jucre or laurels, 
Or custom, though such should be rife, 
Adapting the smaller morals 
To measure the larger life. 
He, though the merchants persuade, 
And the soldiers are eager for strife, 
Finds not his country in quarrels 
Only to find her in trade,— 
While still he accords her such honour 
As never to flinch for her sake 
Where men put service upon her, 
Found heavy to undertake 
And scarcely like to be paid: 
Believing a nation may act 
Unselfishly—shiver a lance 
(As the least of her sons may, in fact) 
And not for a cause of finance— 
Emperor 
Evermore.” 


Without ocular demonstration we 
could not have believed that the au- 
thoress of the Rhyme of the Duchess 
May and the Cry of the Children 
could have penned anything so de- 
plorable as this. . 

We observe that the Preface is 
dated “ Rome, February 1860 :” and 
we cannot help regretting that the 
publication of the volume had not 
been delayed for a little, since the re- 
velations of March must, we think, 
have somewhat altered Mrs. Brown- 
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ing’s estimate of the disinterested- 
pess of the hero of her worship. The 
following lines read awkwardly when 
tested by the “inexorable logic of 
fucts.” 
“ Shout for France and Savoy! 

Shout for the council and charge! 

Shout for the bead of Cavour; 

And shout for the heart of a King 


That's great with a nation’s joy. 
Shout for France and Savoy !” 


Shout away by all means, since 
that is to be the order of the day; 
but we rather apprehend that there 
will be slight shouting in Savoy, and 
pone at all in Switzerland, when the 
French dragoons are marched into 
the territory. We protest, however, 
against shouting for the head of Ca- 
vour. For heaven’s sake let us have 
no repetition of the guillotine ! 

The eyes of the public are, we 
should suppose, by this time, pretty 
well opened to the designs of our 
magnanimous ally; and we give 
Lords Palmerston and Jobn Russell 


joy of the realisation of the extreme 


confidence which they did not hesi- 
tate to express in the single-hearted- 
ness, abnegation, and upright mo- 
tives of the Emperor of the French. 
Doubtless they also thought that 
“this miracle made unaware by a 
rapture of popular air,” could not 
“barter and cheat ;” and, as they 
puzzle over the splendid lucubrations 
of M. de Thouvenel, they must, un- 
less their nerves are thoroughly 
bardened, feel a shudder of conscious 
shame creep through them, for hav- 
ing ullowed themselves to be so tre- 
mendously victimised and befooled. 
The French Minister, it would 
seem, holds the opinion that the 
chief use of language is to conceal 
thought, for in bis last note, ad- 
dressed to the British Cabinet by 
way of justifying the annexation of 
Savoy, we fiud the following remark- 
able passage, which in point of lucid- 
ity might compare with any one of 
Mrs. Browning's poems: “ Solemn 
acts, freely adhered to, on the ter- 
mination of a campaign fortunate 
for our arms, have established in the 
most irrefraguble manner that we 
had not for object any territorial 
aggrandisement when circumstances 
forced us to intervene in the affairs of 
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Italy. If the Imperial Government 
has been enabled to foresee, in hy- 
pothesis, from which disinterested- 
ness ought not entirely to banish 
prudence, a situation analogous to 
that which to-day presents itself, 
we flatter ourselves not only that we 
have not sought to bring it about, 
but that we have, on the contrary, 
endeavoured, in all conjunctures, to 
follow the course most fitted to 
keep it out of the chances of the 
future.” We trust that no official re- 
ticence will baulk our desire to see 
the reply of our sapient Foreign 
Minister to this bewildering docu- 
ment. 

So much for “ Napoleon III. in 
Italy.” Now let us take a glance at 
the next poem, called “The Dance.” 
It would seem that on some occasion 
the ladies of Florence took a whim 
to have a galoppe in the open air with 
certain French officers who were, 
“strolling, gazing, judging lightly,” 
and that one Jady of distinction 
“took upon her”—we quote verba- 
tim from Mrs, Browning—“ to speak 
nobly from her carriage for the rest: 
‘Pray these officers from France to 
do us honour by dancing with us 
straightway.’”” As a matter of course, 
the gallant leaders of the Chasseurs 
@’ Afrique consented, whereapon— 


“And they danced there till the blue that 
overskied us 
Swooned with passion, though the footing 
seemed sedate ; 
And the mountains, heaving mighty hearts 
beside us, 
Sighed a rapture in a shadow, to dilate, 
And touch the holy stone where Dante 
sate. 


Then the sons of France bareheaded, lowly 
bowing, 
Led the ladies back where kinsmen of the 


sout 
Stood, received them ;—till], with burst of over- 
flowing 
Feeling . . . husbands, brothers, Florence's 
male youth, 
Turned, and kissed the martial strangers 
mouth to mouth, 


And a cry went up, a cry from all that 


ple! 
Va have heard a people cheering, you 
suppore, 
For the Member, mayor .*. . with chorus from 
the steeple ? 
This was different: scarce as Joud perhaps 
(who knows ?) 
For we eaw wet eyes around us ere the 
close. 
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And we felt as if a nation, too long borne 
in 


By hard wrongers, comprehending in such 
attitude 

That God had spoken somewhere since the 
morning, 

That men were somehow brothers, by no plat- 


itude, 
Cried exultant in great wonder and free gra- 
titude.” 


Comment on this, we venture to 
think, is unnecessary. Criticism, as 
well as sense, is utterly baffled by 
such images as the overskying blue 
swooning with passion, and moun- 
tains, heaving mighty hearts, sighing 
a rapture in a shadow. We can only 
suppose, with Armado’s page, that 
‘most maculate thoughts are masked 
under such colours.” We need not 
advert.to several other pieces, which 
are utterly devoid of merit, but turn to 
the last, which is called “ A Curse for 
a Nation.” 

Mrs. Browning avers that she heard 
an angel speak, and he said, Write !— 


“ Write a nation’s curse for me, 
And send it over the Western Sea.” 


We are always sorry to be under the 
necessity of contradicting a lady, but 
we are decidedly of opinion that no 
angel desired the gifted authoress 
to do anything of the kind. The 
communication came directly from 
a pernicious little imp who had been 
- turned out of Pandemonium for pro- 
fanity. Angels, we firmly believe, 
have a decided objection to all kinds 
of cursing and swearing ; and had Mrs. 
Browning’s good angel been beside 
her when she penned this very ob- 
jectionable production, we do think 
he would have entered his most 
solemn protest against its publica- 
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tion. For what nation the curse wag 
intended by the diabolical instigating 
Balak, we do not clearly understand ; 
but from the mention of the Western 
Sea, we suppose that it applies to 
America, though what America has 
to do with European Congresses or 
the settlement of the affairs of Italy, 
we cannot comprehend. We have a 
strong suspicion, however, that it ori- 
ginally had another application. Be 
that as it may, Mrs. Browning main- 
tains that she was exceedingly unwill- 
ing to undertake the part of Ba- 
laam, but was over-persuaded by the 
following conclusive argument : 


“ Weep and write, 
A curse from the depths of womanhood 
Is very salt, and bitter, an@ good.” 


Weare glad, however, to be able 
to state that Mrs. Browning does not 
shine in imprecation. She merely 
scolds, and that neither forcibly nor 
coherently, which is a great comfort 
to us, because we should be sorry to 
see our poetess transformed into a 
powsarde, But let us ask Mrs. Brown- 
ing in all seriousness whether she con- 
siders it her duty to curse any one? 
To bless and not to curse is woman's 
function ; and if Mrs. Browning, in 
her calmer moments, will but contrast 
the spirit which has prompted her to 
such melancholy aberrations with that 
which animated Florence Nightingale, 
she can hardly fail to derive a pro- 
fitable lesson for the future. We 
abstain from making any quotation 
from this preposterous malison, ‘and 
lay aside the little volume with pro- 
found regret that it ever was proffered 
to the public. 
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THE RULERS OF THE LAND. 


I. 
I'w very sorry for the Poor—would ne’er their lot upbraid, 
But give them, with a willing heart, my sympathy and aid : 
Yet for us both I should not say ’twas either good or kind 
To let them freely help themselves where’er they had a mind. 
I'd gladly listen when they urge some rational demand, 
But I should not choose to make the Poor the Rulers of the land. 


Il. 
I’m sorry for the Ignorant, and largely would impart 
Whatever may inform the head or meliorate the heart : 
I'd teach them all that they would learn ; to read, to use the pen, 
To think as human beings, and to feel as Christian men. 
My warmest wishes for their good they always may command, 
But I would not make the Iaxoranr the Rulers of the land. 


Ill. 
I prize and love the Working-man ; I venerate his toil, 
Whether he plies an urban task or cultivates the soil. 
But constant labour of the hands encroaches on the head, 
Nor are they always wise and free who strive for daily bread. 
I'd praise their virtues, treat their faults with soft and gentle hand, 
But I would not make the Worx1na-meEN the Rulers of the land. 


Iv. 
Nations have not alone to fear a Despot’s dreaded name : 
Another danger threatens them, another, yet the same— 
The rule of blind misguided men, whom angry wants impel, 


- Who, deaf to reason, seek their own, not wisely, nor yet well. 


As much as any Tyrant’s power the project I'd withstand 
That makes the Unratnxine Muttitupe the Rulers of the land. 





OUR WORTHY FRIEND NAP. 


A NEW SONG. 
[To the tune of Nottingham Ale.) 
I. 
Our worthy friend Nar, as we all of us feel, 
Has a dangerous liking for everything free : 
The freedom of France he devoured at a weal, 
And you never know’ what his next morsel will be. 
Free Trade here in Britain 
We thought we had hit on; 
No swaddling bands longer its limbs should enwrap ; 
But it now appears better 
Its freedom to fetter 
And surrender it bound to our worthy friend Nar. 








Our Worthy Friend Nap. 


II, 


Our worthy friend Nar, in commencing his reign, 
Proclaimed his idea, “ The Empire is Peace ;” 
Bat from recent disclosures the Empire, "tis plain, 
Is also the seizare of Savoy and Nice. 
Of a friend’so pacific 
The cost is terrific! 
’Tis He in our balance-sheet makes such a gap; 
While the Treaty and Budget— 
° I’m glad you don’t grudge it— 
. Throw a few millions more as a sop to friend Nap. 





III, 


Lest our worthy friend Nar should invade us some day, 
Our armies and fleets have been kept pretty large; 
Our soldiers and sailors can’t serve without pay, 
Though our brave-hearted Riflemen lessen the charge. 
But the treaty (whose maker 
Is clearly some Quaker) 
Bids us lie down and sleep in security’s lap; 
Being all in his favour, 
It insures good behaviour, + 
For as longs as it lasts, in our worthy friend Nap. 





IV. 


And in case by mistake a dispute should arise, 
’Tis a comfort the struggle will quickly be o'er ; 
From tlie Treaty’s effects, as its authors surmise, 
Small resistance he’ll meet when he touches our shore. 
To despatch us the quicker 
He removes our malt liquor, 
And sends us sour claret our courage to sap ; 
While a special condition 
Secures ammunition 
In our iron and coal for the use of friend Nar. 
v. 
Then perish the land that would stop his advance, 
Or would seek his ambition by landmarks to bound ! 
And welcome o’er Europe the Empire of France, 
Though we pay as the price our full re a Pound! 
Tis useless to twit us, 
With things that commit us, 
Or with former opinions to give us a slap: 
One can’t be consistent 
When dates are so distant ; 
So hurrah for the Budget, friend Bricur and friend Nap! 
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WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR THE PRINCES OF INDIA 


Tr there be one thing more clear than 
another in connection with the history 
of the great mutiny, which shook the 
foundations of our Indian Empire to 
their very centre, it is that the whole 
structure would have toppled down, 
but for the support rendered to the 
British Government by some of the 
most powerful of the native princes, 
and for the wise neutrality of others, 
We have not the least desire to ig- 
nore this fact. We know that there 
is unfortunately a spirit abroad, in 
some places, which “scorns to be be- 
holden to a_ black fellow’’-— but, 
rightly considered, the assistance 
afforded to us, in the hour of our 
greatest need, by so large a number 
of the most influential native states 
of India, is a fact as honourable to us 
as to them; and if it were not, history 
must not suffer it to be obscured by a 
mist of national self-complacency. 

For our own parts, we look upon 
this as a chapter of the great book of 
the Sepoy-war, not to be written or 
to be read without pleasure and with- 
out pride. We may draw what in- 
ferences we like from the fact that so 
many princes and chiefs lent all their 
strength to our cause. If they did it 
out of love, it is a tribute to our 
justice ; if they did it out of fear, it is 
a tribute to our power. Probably, as 
with liuman action generally, there 
have been mixed motives at the bot- 
tom of these displays of fidelity. 
There is no necessity to inquire too 
nicely into the origin of the good they 
did, or the process by which they ar- 
rived at its accomplishment. In some 
cases there may have been an appear- 
ance of incertitude and vacillation—of 
a halt between two opinions. If we 
take account of this at all, we must 
take account, also, of the peculiar en- 
vironments of each chief; of the 
temptations to which he was sub- 
jected; of the dangers to which 
he was, exposed; of the various 
inducements to join the rebel cause 
which beset his position. An army 
on the verge, if not in the actual 
throes, of rebellion; a ministry tempt- 
ing him with assurances of certain 
success to join the national move- 


ment against the infidel and the 
usurper, and perhaps even com- 
mitting him to do it by writing 
letters to the enemy in his name; 
emissaries from other princes, bearing 
alluring promises and exciting ap- 
peals; the King’s name, ever a tower 
of strength at such a time, whether 
arousing Mohammedan sympathies 
under the mighty imperial title, or 
exciting Mahratta nationality under 
the name of Peishwah ; and 4 priest- 
hood ever active in fomenting the 
animosity of fanaticism against the 
proselytising Nazarene ; — these are 
some of the trials to which the fidelity 
of every native prince was exposed. 
If he succumbed to them, no great 
wonder—no great shame. If he 
resisted them, surely our English 
eyes ought to see great merit in the 
resistance. We look at the matter, 
of course, from the English point of 
view. As an abstract question, we 
do not care to discuss it. If there 
really had been a grand national 
cause, and a legitimate object had 
been aimed at by legitimate means, 
we could hardly have recognised any 
fidelity dissociated from the patriotic 
cause. Bat, in trath, the idea of 
patriotism and nationality has never 
presented itself to us as an element 
in the discussion. If there was any- 
thing of an elementary and intelli- 
gible character about the whole affair, 
we must regard it as a struggle be- 
tween order and disorder — between 
constituted authority and licentious 
military power—in which the princes 
of India, for their own sakes, might 
well have made common cause with 
the paramount state in defence of their 
own sovereign rights. But, in truth, 
the entire movement appears to have 
been altogether eccentric and excep- 
tional — answering to no fixed laws, 
presenting no generic features. We 
know now that it was the wisest, 
the safest game, to side with the 
British Government; but this was 
at one time by no means apparent. 
Many, indeed, sought present safety 
in the lap of rebellion, and suffered 
themselves to be whirled onward to 
eventual perdition, yielding rather to 
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their fate than sympathising with 
the movement. They had not the 
sagacity to see the result, or they had 
not the fortitude to resist the pressure 
of immediate circumstances. They 
went, therefore, to their decom; and 
we are wont to regard them with 
little compassion in the ruin which 
overtook them. There may still have 
been, rightly considered, something 
to bespeak our pity and forbearance, 
even in the failures of these unhappy 
men; and there may have been, in- 
wardly, little real difference between 
the traitorous enemy and the loyal 
ully. We judge by outward appear- 
ances —by palpable results; and as 
we have disgraced and destroyed the 
one, we are bound to honour and to 
eurich the other. 

That the services rendered to the Brit- 
ish Government by the native princes 
and chiefs were of the most substan- 
tial character, and tended largely to 
the re-establishment of our authority, 
is all that we really have to consider, 
whbn we take account of their claims 
to liberal recognition and reward. 
How largely we are beholden to 
them we purpose to show, and, hav- 
ing shown, to demonstrate that the 
charge of ingratitude which has been 
raised in some quarters against the 
British: Government is altogether un- 
founded. Honours and rewards have 
been meted out to our allies with no 
niggardly hand. But it would not 
appear, from the manner in which the 
subject is from time to time alluded 
to in Parliament, that there is any 
very clear understanding of the man- 
ner in which the national gratitude 
has manifested itself towards the 
fidelity which saved us. from destruc- 
tion, If, therefore, we can bring to- 
gether, in a small space, the informa- 
tion illustrative of this subject, scat- 
tered over many books and papers, 
accessible or not accessible’ to the 

ublic, we shall do some service. 

e observe that papers have been 
called. for and have been ordered to 
be laid on the table of the House of 

Lords. We have little doubt that, 
when the retarn is made, the papers 
will be printed; but this is neces- 
sarily a work of time, and, except 
when they bear upon passing politics, 
parliamentary papers are read only 
by the very few. Such in the pre- 
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sent time, is public impatience, and 
such is not official reticence, that 
papers a few weeks old are held to 
be stale and weary. History was 
once an affair of “auld lang syne"— 
it is now an affair of yesterduy. Whe- 
ther we gain more than we lose by 
this promptitude of publication, ap- 
pears to us to be somewhat doubtful. 
Our impression is, that its tendency 
is to beget only what are known in 
trade as “quick returns and small 
profits.” People may think that they 
get the truth, and that the fresher it is 
the better—that it is a fine thing to 
hold in one’s hand important diplo- 
matic correspondence with the first 
bloom upon it—the revelations of the 
Foreign Office only two days old, 
But this greed for red-hot official 
news overleaps itself. If it were to 
be gorged with the real thing, it 
would be wholly impossible to gov- 
ern the country. The ery, therefore, 
of “ Give, give!” can only be met by 
the manufacture of an article express- 
ly to be given. Under such a pressure 
official correspondence must be writ- 
ten expressly for Parliament. There 
is no help for it. We are, under such 
circumstances, simply unjust to the 
great servants of the State, when we 
charge them with drifting into an 
irresponsible kind of demi-official or 
private correspondence, containing, as 
it were, the key to the cipher in which 
the public correspondence is written. 
If the custom be a dangerous one, we 
have to thank Parliament for origin- 
ating it. The continual cry of “ Egad! 
T'll have it out!” is to be met in no 
other way, without detriment to the 
real interests of the State. 

We ask pardon for this disgression. 
All we had purposed to say is, that 
whilst Blue Books are being pub- 
lished, fall of what purports to be 
the very latest European history, we 
cannot expect much attention to be 
bestowed upon a volume of official 
Indian correspondence ranging over 
the last three years. Therefore, if we 
had now before us several hundred 
folio pages devoted to this matter of 
our account-current with the native 
princes and chiefs of India, we should 
still run small chance of being antici- 
pated, in men’s minds, by the official 
publication. But the book is not yet 
a fact, and therefore we have still less 
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hesitation in saying what we know 
about the matter, confident that the 
official revelations, when they ‘come, 
will prove the accuracy of our state- 
- ments, 

Where shall we begin? Up in the 
far north. It is commonly said that 
the Punjab conquered Delhi, and 
therefore that it caved India. With- 
out the military resources which Sir 
John Lawrence was able to pour 
down, at the critical time, upon the 
rebellious city, Delhi would not have 
fallen when it did. But, if we had 
had a troublesome enemy between 
Delhi and the Punjab, could that 
timely assistance have been rendered 
to our beleaguering force—if the 
Panjab troops had been compelled to 
fight their way down; or even if the 
occupants of the intervening country 
had refused to assist them with car- 
riage, with supplies, with money— 
how would it have fared with them? 
If the great chiefs of the Cis-Sutlej 
states had risen in that conjuncture, 
they might have brought sore dis- 
tress upon our advancing columns. 
But their loyalty was never doubted. 
They had been justly treated and 
wisely handled for half a century. 
Such men as Ochterlony, Murray, 
and George Clerk, had taught them 
to believe in Englishmen, and under- 
stand their own true interests. But 
for the protection of the British Gov- 
ernment they would have been swal- 
lowed up by Runjeet Singh; and, 
never unmindfal of this, they had 
clung to us (with one exceptional 
case of disloyalty to be mentioned 
presently) through evil report and 
good report—and now, when trouble 
beset us, were ready to prove their 
loyalty in the face of the world. 

The Maharejah of Pateealah is 
the first in honour and in power of 
the Cis-Sutlej chiefs. His territory 
on three sides adjoins our own dis- 
tricts, and the ample resources at his 
command would have enabled him, 
in that conjuncture, to work us griev- 
ous annoyance. His loyalty, how- 
ever, was not questioned. The Pa- 
teealah chiefs had always been true 
to their engagements; and the Ma- 
harajah never hesitated for a moment 
as to the course it became him to 
pursue. The events which had oc- 
curred at Meerut and Delhi were no 
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sooner known to him than he placed 
himself at the head of his disposable 
troops and marched down upon Um- 
ballah. Openly espousing the cause 
of the British Government, he flung 
himself, with his whole heart, into 
the work before him; and t as 
was the good that he did, greater 
still was the evil he averted. Had 
he, in such a crisis, hung back — 
had he even yielded a grudging, hesi- 
tating support, the whole country 
above Delhi, through which sinister 
reports were then freely circulating, 
would have risen against us. As it 
was, the attitude he assumed allayed 
the ‘apprehensions and gave assur- 
ance to the minds of wavering chiefs 
and an excited people. “ His su 
port at such a crisis,” it was said in 
the official despatches of the day, 
“was worth a brigade of English 
troops to us, and served more to 
tranquillise the people than a hun- 
dred official disclaimers would have 
done.” 

Eager as was the Maharajah to 
march down at the head of his men 
to Delhi, and to give stern practical 
refusal to the invitation he had re- 
ceived from the Mogul, it was con- 
sidered to be sound policy to restrain 
him, as his presence in the count 
above was more serviceable than wi 
the besieging army. Occupying Um- 
ballah, Thaneysur, and Kurnaul, and 
keeping open the road between the 
last-named place and the arsenal at 
Phillour, he not only rendered essen- 
tial service to the British Govern- 
ment by holding an important tract 
of country, but he was able to co- 
operate with Van Cortlandt in his 
successful attacks on the mutineers, 
and to detach a portion of his force, 
under a trusted commander, to take 
part in the attack upon Delhi. His 
money was as freely at our disposal 
as his ‘troops. He contributed five 
lakhs of rapees to the Punjab loan— 
a very appreciable service at such a 
time—and would have doubled the 
amount had it been required from him. 

Equally true to his engagements— 
equally prompt to aid the British 
Government in the hour of need, was 
the Rajah of Jheend. His resources 
were not great, bat he placed them 
freely at our disposal. At the head 
of his little contingent of eight han. 
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dred men—a well-equipped force of 
-all arms, he moved at once upon Kur- 
naul. Thence he sent a detachment 
to secure the bridge of boats at Bhag- 

ut, and thus enabled our troops 
rom Meerut to cross the Jumna, 
and to form a junction with the 
column under General Barnard, 
then marching down upon Delbi, 
With that force went the Rajah and 
his contingent—or rather,’ it should 
be said, in advance of it—and were 
soon hotly engaged with the enemy 
under the walls of the imperial city. 
‘The Jheend men with me,” wrote 
Hodson, on the 10th of June, “ fought 
like excellent soldiers,” Escorting 
into camp the artillery captured at 
Budlee-Serai, the Rajah received the 
thanks of the British commander, 
and a present of a nine-pounder gun. 
He went through all the dangers and 
privations of the siege, and if his 
troops were not uniformly successful, 
his exertions, at all events, were un- 
stinted, and his loyalty unquestioned. 
Duriog some part of the operations 
against Delhi, he was_ beneficially 
employed in the surrounding coun- 
try, putting down disturbances, keep- 
ing Open our communications, and 
collecting supplies for our camp--but 
he rejoined the British army in time 
to take part in the asgault and cap- 
ture of the city; and he deserves 
especial honour as the only native 
chief who was personally concerned 
in that glorious achievement. 

The Rajah of Nabha was at that 
time a youth between seventeen and 
eighteen years of age. His father, 
who was still alive, bad been de- 
throned eleven years before, for a 
palpable breach of his engagements 
to the British Government at the 
time of the first Sikh war. The 
son had po disposition to incur the 
‘ pevalties which had been inflicted on 
the father. Summoned, on the first 
outbreak of the rebellion, to march 
upon Loodheanah, and to occupy that 
station, he promptly obeyed. Having 
placed all his existing resources freely 
at the disposal of the paramount 
state, he raised new levies to afford 
us further support. When. escorts 


were wanted he supplied them ; when 
carriage was wanted he supplied it ; 
thus enabling our siege-train and 
ordnance stores to pass down to 
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Delhi. When money was wanted, 
his treasury was emptied to supply 
our need. When opportunity was 
offered, his troops were turned out to 
give battle tothe enemy. More re- 
mote from the scene of action, he had | 
not the same means of displaying his 
loyalty by active service ; but he did 
all that lay in his power, and fairly 
earned his reward. 

The good deeds of these true-hearted 
Cis-Sutlej chiefs did not long remain 
uprewarded. Karly in the succeeding 
year, the Government of India took 
into consideration the best means of 
testifying its hearty appreciation of 
the loyalty of its Sikh allies. There 
is nothing so welcome as territory to 
such men, But to give away terri- 
tory is to give the right to rule over 
so many thousands of human beings, 
and, in all cases of territorial grants, 
the welfare of the people has, there- 
fore, to be considered by the para- 
mount state. We are not of the 
number of those who look upon all 
native rule as misgovernment of the 
worst kind, and conceive that, in all 
cases, the greatest blessing we can 
confer on a population is its transfer 
to European management. Still, we 
think that the Government of India 
is right in maintaining the principle 
and the practice of not allowing ter- 
ritory that has once been under 
British administration to pass back 
again under native rule. In some 
cases, a distinct pledge has been 
given to the people that no such re 
storation shall ever take place. But 
fortunately the British Government 
had it in their power largely to re- 
ward the loyal Cis-Sutlej chiefs with- 
out bestowing upon them territory 
which had been under the manage- 
ment of our European officers. There 
were disloyal as well as loyal chiefs 
in Upper India. The marvel is that 
there were not many more of the 
former. Among these disioyal chiefs, 
rightly punished for their offences, 
was the Nawab of Jbujjur. The 
Jagheer, which he held before the 
mutiny, had been granted to his 
grandfather by Lord Lake, for ser- 
vices in the Mahratta war; but bis 
loyalty to the government from 
which he derived his greatness was 
not proof against the allurements of 
the House of Delhi. He. cast in his 
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lot with the Mogul; was beaten, 
captured, tried, and hanged. His 
territory was, therefore, at the dis- 
osal of the British Government. 
With other confiscated Jands, it 
formed a fund wherefrom rich gifts 
might be drawn, for the reward of 
loyal chiefs and the encouragement 
of their successors, from generation 
to generation. On the Mahara- 
jah of Puteealah was bestowed a 
large slice of the Jbujjur territory, 
yielding annual revenue of some two 
Jakhs of rupees, or £20,000, with 
certain proprietary rights in some 
villages much coveted by him; and, 
rather as an honorary distinction 
than for its substantial value, a house 
in the city of Delbi, formerly belong- 
ing to Zeermul Mebul, the favourite 
wife of the old Mogul. To the Rajah 
of Jheen was given the confiscated 
Dadree territory, of annual value of 
one lakh, or £10,000, and a house in 
Delhi, formerly occupied by one of 
the princes of the imperial family. 
To the Rajah of Nabha, another 
slice of the Jhujjur territory, yielding 
a revenue of a lakh of rupees per 
annum. And to all, honorary tie 
tinctions in the appreciable shape of 
increased titles and salutes. Bis dat 
qui cito dat. These rewards were 
promptly bestowed. And, at a later 
period, when the Governor-General 
met these loyal Cis-Sutlej chiefs face 
to face in Durbar, he gave them the 
fullest assurance that they and their 
descendants should possess their 
lands, ‘from generation to generation 
in perpetuity, with right, in the event 
of failure of direct heirs, to name 
their successors. ‘They were anxious, 
we believe, to have sunnuds, or 
grants, under the sign-manual of the 
Queen berself. But there are heavy 
considerations which render it doubt- 
ful policy to comply with such a re- 
quest as this; not the least of which 
is the fact that, if such an exceptional 
guarantee were given to these chiefs, 
the value of the security held by 
others would be deteriorated, at least 
in their own estimation, and the 
authority of the viceroy impaired. 
Perhaps even more remarkable 
than the bearing of these Cis Sutlej 
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chiefs were the loyalty and good 
service of the Rajah of Kupoorthulla. 
The former were bound in some 
measure, to the British Government 
by ties of gratitude. Our policy, so 
far as their interests were cencerned, 
had been generally of a conservative 
character. Under British protection 
they had maintained their posses- 
sions in security. We had neither 
suffered others to absorb them nor 
absorbed them ourselves. Bat the 
Roejah of Kupoorthulla had suffered 
grievously under the displeasure of 
the British Government. He was 
the representative of the great Sikh 
Alloowalla family, the power and im- 
portance of which had at one time 
been Jittle inferior to those of Run- 
jeet himself. In 1806, when Lord 
Lake’s army pursued Holkar's flying 
battalions into the Punjab, the British 
authorities negotiated with Runjeet 
Singh and Fatieh Singh, the Alloo- 
walla, conjointly. At a later period 
the power of the great Lahore chief 
eclipsed that of his rival, but on the 
death of Runjeet, the Alloowalla 
family, then represented by Sindar 
Nehal Singh, were in possession of 
extensive tracts of country on both 
sides of the Sutlej, yielding in all an 
annual revenue of some twelve lakhs 
of rupees. On the outbreak of the 
first Sikh war, in 1845, the Aloo- 
walla chief had no power to control 
his soldiery, and they fought against 
us at the battle of Aliwal. But 
whether the heart of the chief him- 
self was with his excited countrymen, 
or whether he would fain have been 
true to his engagements with the 
British Government, is not very ap- 
parent, But, partly as the result of 
this failure, and partly as the conse- 
quence of the subsequent annexation 
of the Punjab to the British domin- 
ions, the Alloowalla revenues* were 
reduced, by different processes which 
we need not particularise, from twelve 
lakhs of rupees to little more than 
one, at which amount they stood, 
when the breaking out of the Sepoy 
mutiny suddenly convulsed the coun- 
try. 

At this time the head of the family 
was Rundheer Singh—a young man, 


* Or more properly the net revenues of the head of the Alloowalla family, for 
& considerable share of the family estates had gone to his brother. 








held in good esteem by the British 
authorities in the Punjab. He was 
no longer the Alloowalla Sirdar, for 
the village of Alloo, from which the 
family-name was derived, had been 
“resumed,” with other possessions, 
on the death of his father, by the 
British authorities. He was now 
called the Kupoorthulla Rajah, and 
as such he will take his place in 
history. There was no reason why, 
on the breaking out of the Sepoy war, 
he should have considered himself 
bound to make any great exertions 
to support the Goverment whose 
introduction into the Panjab had so 
shorn him of wealth and power. He 
was not bound by treaty to supply a 
single man to fight on our side ; for, 
among the sources of his decay was 
the payment of a large sum of money 
annually to the British Government, 
in lieu of the contingent which his 
forefathers had been bound by treaty 
to furnish. But, when the crisis 
came, he gave all that he could give 
with an unstinting hand. His troops 
were at once placed at the command 
of the Britisy Government, and, in 
the most trying season of the year, 
be abandoned all the luxuries of his 
home at Kupoorthulla, to place him- 
self at their head. He would fain 
have sent a part of his force to Delbi, 
but the British authorities assured 
him that they would be more service- 
able nearer home. 

The services of the Rajah of 
Kupoorthalla in the Punjabee coun- 
try have already been recorded in 
the pages of this Journal* We 
need but allude here in the briefest 
terms to the material assistance 
rendered by him to the British Gov- 
ernment, both at Julhudur and Seal- 
kote—to the manner in which he and 
his brother, Bekrana Singh, when 
the spirit of mutiny had displayed 
itself at the former place, went 
through the streets of the city, assur- 
ing the minds of the townspeople, 
upon whom a great panic had de- 
scended, How he detached a body 
of his cxvalry in pursuit of the 
matineers; and how generally, by 
his presence in that critical conjunc- 
ture, he largely contributed to, if he 
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did not by himself maintain, the 
security of the station, including the 
treasury and the jail, both of which 
were in peril of being emptied out 
by the mutineers ; how, in July 1857, 
when mutiny broke out at Sealkote, 
he detached a force of all arms to 
Hushiarpore, for the protection of 
that station, where they remained 
till November; how other detach- 
ments of his little army escorted the 
wives and children of our officers 
and soldiers from Jhullundur to 
Lahore ; and how, uncontaminated 
by bad example around them, the 
soldiery of our ally behaved on all 
occasions in the most exemplary 
manner,—are already matters of his- 
tory. Throughout the most trying 
period of that momentous year, 1857, 
the Rajab, his brother, and all his 
officials, vied with each other in 
good works; and it is not ungrudg- 
ingly admitted by the British autho- 
rities that the safety’ of the Jhul- 
launder Doab, during that period, is 
to be attributed, under Providence, 
to their exertions. 

The Cis Sutlej chiefs did well; they 
proved themselves to be faithful 
allies and stanch friends of the 
British Government. But they were 
bound by treaty to bring into the 
field all their troops to our assist- 
ance. The Kupoorthulla Rajah, on 
the other hand, was exempted, by the 
payment of an equivalent in money, 
from all such obligations. When, 
therefore, he brought his forces to our 
aid, he might have fairly claimed to 
be released from the money-payment. 
But he paid his tribute punctually, 
though he involved himself in fur- 
ther debt to enable him to do 80; 
for he said that the British Govern- 
ment, in such a crisis, wanted money 
even more than himeelf. 

The British Government, however, 
could not accept both his services 
and his money. They refunded, 
therefore, to him a year’s tribute; 
and in recognition of his good deeds, 
they permanently reduced his pay- 
ments by the sum of 25,000 rupees 
a-year; they gave him a khillut, or 
gift of honour, of 15,000 rupees ; be- 
stowed on him a salute of eleven 





* See the articles entitled “The Poorbeah Mutiny in the Punjab” in Blackwood 
for 1858. 
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guns, and added to his honorary 
title. 

But the work of the Rajah was 
not done when Delhi had fallen and 
the Punjab was secure. Of all 
places in which the strife ran high, 
it ran highest in Oudh. Thither, 
therefore, the Rajah determined to 
move down his disposable troops. 
At the head of two thousand good 
fighting men the Rajah advanced to 
the frontier, and placing bimself in 
communication with the Chief Com- 
missioner, was soon in the thick of 
the affray. We cannot write in 
detail of the achievements of the 
Kupoorthulla Contingent. There are 
so many other loyal chiefs pressing 
upon us for notice, that it must 
suffice to state, in this place, that 
they met the enemy six times ‘in the 
field; gallantly and successfally they 
did their work ; and it was officially 
reported of them that not one of the 
enemy’s guns ‘‘from which a single 
shot was fired, escaped the eager 
grasp” of the Kupoorthulla force. 

For these services in Oudh, new 
rewards and new honours were con- 
ferred on the Rajah. A Jagheer in 
Oudh was bestowed upon him. It 
was the intention to confer upon 
him the revenues of lands yielding 
half a lakh of rupees, or £5000 per 
annum. Bat, in order to raise his 
importance among the great landed 
proprietors of Oudh, the British Gov- 
ernment granted him _ proprietary 
right over lands of the annual value 
of a lakh of rupees, at half-rates of 
assessment, with certain honorary 
distinctions to increase his personal 
dignity. 

it is worthy of mention, for the 
information of those who have not 
any very intimate acquaintance with 
Indian affairs, that the Rajah of 
Kupoorthulla has married a Chris- 
tian wife—an European or Eurasian 
lady—that he has a good knowledge 
of the English language, and is alto- 
gether more anglicised than any of 
the princes of India, It is said that 
his great ambition is to obtain, like 
Jung Bahadur, an English title ; 
and that nothing would please him 
80 much as to write G.O.B. or K.0.B. 
after his name. 

From the services of these loyal Sikh 
chiefs we turn to those of a prince of 
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a different race. If there were any 
one set of men among whom we were 
likely to obtain little sympathy io 
our trouble, it was among the Mo- 
hammedan chiefs of Upper India. 
Robilkund was the very hotbed of 
Mussulman fanaticism; and when 
the mutiny broke out, and spread 
in a day to Delhi, the British autho- 
rities looked, with tremulous anx- 
iety, to the country of the Rohillas. 
And their apprehensions were soon 
confirmed. Mutiny broke out, and, 
in such a place, more nearly re- 
eembled rebellion than elsewhere ; 
for the green flag was raised and the 
Faithful were summoned to take 
part in the conflict. Happily we had 
one friend in Rohilkund—and he a 
Mohammedan chief. The Nawab of 
Rampore came at once to our assist- 
ance. It is difficult to over-estimate 
either the courage evinced by such 
a demonstration, or the importance 
of such service at such a time. He 
could not rely upon his own troops, 
and, with a few distinguished excep- 
tions, the chief people of his court 
were openly arrayed against him. 
He was denounced as a renegade 
and as a traitor, and the curses of 
outraged Islam were evoked against 
him. But be was not to be turned 
aside from the course he had taken, 
either by promises or by threats. He 
had volunteered to hold the import- 
avt district of Moradabad for the 
British Government, and he did it. 
His position was one of extreme 
difficulty and danger, but he man- 
aged the crisis with equal vigour and 
address. Much could not be accom- 
plished by mere military force, for the 
pe green of his troops were with 
the enemy ; but he bought over many 
of the most mischievous who might 
have led others astray—bribing them 
by the payment of large monthly 
salaries to aid him in maintaining the 
peace of the country. And so he 
contrived successfully to administer 
Moradabad for the British Govern- 
ment, realising the revenue as in 
quiet times, and: paying into the 
British treasury several lakhs of 
rupees as surplus, after the payment 
of all expenses. His own expendi- 
ture at this time was heavy; and 
when affairs had settled down, and 
the British authorities began to take 
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account of what he had done, it was 
officially reported that the Nuwab 
was ‘‘aloser by the rebellion” of not 
less than seven lakhs, or £70,000 
sterling. 

The good conduct of the Nawab 
was appreciated from the first, but 
the full value of his services were not 
known until the British army ad- 
vanced for the reconquest of Rohil- 
kund, and then it was found that 
what he had done for our Govern- 
ment in Moradabad greatly facili- 
tated Lord Clyde’s operations at a 
time when every day was of import- 
ance, by enabling him to proceed at 
once to the recovery of Bareilly and 
other places where we had had no 
such friends as the Nawab, and to 
rescue, at a comparatively early period, 
his force from the dangers to which it 
was exposed from the inclemency of 
the season. 

Nor is it ever to be forgotten that 
by the Nawab’s exertions many Chris- 
tian lives were saved, which would 
otherwise have been sacrificed ; that 
he contributed largely to the security 
and to the welfare of the as-emblage 
of European woman and children who 
took refuge in Nynee-Tal, sending 
them money, and, what often was more 
precious to them than money, intelli- 
gence of their absent friends. 

For these services the Nawab of 
Rampore has been liberally reward- 
ed. After a repayment to him of 
all expenses incurred on account of 
the British Government, a consider- 
able breadth of country in Mor- 
adabad, known as the pergunnah of 
Kasheerpore, has been assigned to 
him and to his family in perpetu- 
ity. The annual revenue of these 
lands is estimated at upwards of a 
lakh of rupees. A khillut of 20,000 
rupees, and certain honorary distinc- 
tions, in the shape of increased hon- 
ours and salutes, have also been con- 
ferred on him. And all these re- 
wards and honours were granted, in 
open Durbar, at Fattebgurb, by the 
Governor-General in person, who ad- 
dressed the Nawab in a speech ex- 
pressive of the high admiration in 
which his good deeds were regarded 
by the British Government. At the 
same time some of the principal 
officers of the Nawab, who had fol- 
lowed his worthy example, received 
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rewards, according to their deserts, 
from the hands ot the Governor-Gen- 
eral. 

Entitled al-o to honourable men- 
tion are the good deeds of another 
Mohammedan chief—the Nawab of 
Kurnaul. To the invitations of Delhi 


he turned from the first a deaf ear, - 


and placed all bis resources freely at 
the disposal of the British Govern- 
ment. These resources were not 
great, but, such as they were, he 
gave them to us without hesitation 
or reserve. To him the British 
authorities intrusted the duty of 
providing supplies for the troops 
which passed through Kurnaul, and 
his horsemen were continually pa- 
trolling the roads and guarding the 
station. In the most open and fear- 
less manner the Nawab espoused our 
cause, and was of the most essen- 
tial service at a time when the value 
of such service is magnified tenfold 
by the difficulty of the conjancture, 
In reward of this noble conduct the 


British Government released him and , 


his heirs in perpetuity, from the pay- 
ment of an annual quit-rent of 5000 
rupees, and presented him with a khil- 
lut of 10,000 rupees, at the same time 
acknowledging his services in a sunnud 
under the seal and signature of the 
Governor-General. 

Passing over some lesser worthies, 
who in a more extended historical 
narrative might well claim honour- 
able record, we may now pass down 
into Central India, where the flames 
of rebellion long blazed fiercely and 
destructively, and were at last with 
difficulty suppressed. Reserving the 
great Mahratta princes, Scindiah 
and Holkar, for subsequent notice, 
we shall now glance at the services 
of some of the lesser chiefs who were 
honourably distinguished. in that 
part of the country. ‘The case of the 
Rajah of Rewah may be first cited. 
It is one which probably the future 
historian or essayist will adduce 
rather in illustration of what may be 
done by an English officer of the 
right stamp, to keep, under trying 
circumstances, a native chief in the 
straight path, than as an example of 
striking loyalty and good conduct. 
The Rajah of Rewah was not a man 
of much constancy and courage; but 
he had, fortunately, at his elbow, at 
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the critical moment, a young English 
officer, with wisdom much older than 
his years, who managed the chief 
with such excellent address that, 
almost in spite of himself, the Rajah 
became one of the most active of our 
allies. Early in the month of June 
1857, Lieutenant Willoughby Os- 
borne bad accompanied the Rajah 
buck to Rewah, from a pilgrimage 
which he had made to Juggernauth. 
lt was plain that the disaffection of 
the native army was then spreading. 
Much depended on the conduct and 
the character of the Rajah in this 
conjuoctare. Unfortunately the lat- 
ter was not such as to warrant any 
strovg hope of his playing a resolute 
and courageous part. 
troops at Osborne's disposal to 
occupy the hill-passes leading to 
Rewuh, and the Deccan road was 
thus kept, to a considerable distance, 
free from rebels. But disaffection 
was spreading fast among the local 
chiefs, and even among the members 
of his own, family ; and he was not 
a man to confront the dangers 
which threatened him with a bold 
face, and to overcome them by his 
resolute bearing. 


to swerve from his allegiance to the 
British Government. Even the in- 
trigues and cajolleries of the Zenana 
were employed to lure him over to 
the rebel cause ; for among his wives 
were the daughters of some of the 
great Oudh talookdbars who were 
then in rebellion against us, And it 
is probable that, bat for the noble 
exertions of young Osborne, his 
trvops would not have fought a blow 
in our defence. But, as it was, they 
were brought many times to face the 
rebels; often defeating them in bat- 
tle, capturing many of their guns, 
keeping the Rewah country and the 
great Deccan road free from insur- 
/geuts, and holding rebellion, as it 
were, at bay, until the British Gov- 
ernment had made such military ar- 
rangements for themselves as en- 
abled them to relieve the Rajah of 
much of the responsibility that had 
devolved upon him. 

Tried by the highest standard, 
the conduct of the Rajah will doubt- 
less. be found wanting in the best 
attributes of heroism; but taking 
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He placed. 


Many hostile in- 
fluences were at work to induce him’ 
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into consideration all his antecedents 
and environments, we cannot refuse 
him the credit of having at least 
done well, after his kind, and of 
having rendered substantial service 
to the cause of the British Govern- 
ment. We must not compare him 
with such men as those of whom we 
have written above ; but still it is to 
his honour that he allowed himself 
to be kept in the right course by the 
wise and heroic young English 
officer, who so nobly represented 
and upheld British interests in the 
Rewah camp. It is right, there- 
fore, that he should have had his 
reward ; and he had it in the shape 
of a grant of the pergunnah of Sohag- 
pore, at the source of the Nerbudda 
—a tract of country not yielding at 
present any large amount of net 
revenue, but capable of considerable 
improvement, and especially accept- 
able to the Rajah as being an ancient 
estate of the Rewah family, and one 
containing many sacred places. This 
was granted to him and to his heirs 
in perpetuity, together with a khillut 
of 10,000 rupees. 

The Rajah of Chirkaree was a man 
altogether of a different temper. 
Constancy and courage of the high- 
est order were evinced by him 
throughout the whole trying period 
of the rebellion. Stanch in the midst 
of all temptations; resolute in the 
face of all dangers; nothing could 
lure or drive him from his fidelity 
to the British Government. In the 
most intrepid and _ self-sacriticing 
manner he clung to his allegiance— 
seeing his property destroyed, his 
palace gutted by the rebels, and 
feeling that life itself was imminentl 
endangered by his determined ad- 
herence to our cause. He was one of 
the first to make a stand against the 
outrages of his countrymen, and from 
the moment that he declared himself 
on the side of the paramount state, 
he never faltered or turned aside; 
and he appears never to bave re- 
gretted the course he had taken. He 
assisted our armies; he saved the 
lives of our countrymen ; and when 
called upon by the rebels to surren- 
der a British officer who was under 
his protection, he offered to give up 
his own son to the enemy rather 
than £0 betray his trust. For these 
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good services, an important estate— 
the pergunnah of Shabgurh, in Fat- 
tehpore—has been conferred upon him 
in perpetuity. The Myra Diamond 
tract, so called from its containing a 
diamond mine, not very lucrative in 
itself, but possessing an adventitious 
value in the eyes of a native prince, 
has also, we believe, been bestowed 
upon him; and he has received a 
khillut of 20,000 rupees. When the 
Governor-General welcomed him in 
Durbar, in November last, be em- 
phatically dwelt on these services, in 
the presence of a distinguished as- 
semblage of European and native 
dignitaries, and he enjoined all 
British officers who might enter the 
Rajah’s territories, “to remember 
these services, and to render to his 
Highness the respect and considera- 
tion which he so eminently de- 
serves,” 

We come now to the services of 
the great Mahratta chiefs, Scindiah 
and Holkar. If they had turned 
against us, all central India would 
have been in a blaze, and we might 
not, perhaps, have reconquered the 
country up to the present time. It 
is hard, indeed, to calculate the full 
extent of the peril, if they had been 
false to their allegiance; but Provi- 
dence vouchsafed that they should be 
true to the paramount state. 

At the period of the outbreak of 
the mutivy, the Maharajah Scindiah 
had just returned from a visit to Cal- 
cutta. There he had been welcomed 
with distinguished cordiality by the 
Governor-General, and had received 
from him the most emphatic assur- 
ances that the British Government 
would ever rejoice in the prosperity 
of the Gwalior state under the man- 
agement of its hereditary chief. He 
was a young man, of a somewhat un- 
stable character, with a strongly-de- 
veloped taste and some talent for 
military pursuits, and had he not 
been controlled by the paramount 
state, he would have entertained an 
extensive army, and, doubtless, sought 
opportunity for its exercise on a more 
exciting field than that of the parade- 
ground. There was some apprehen- 
siov, therefore, that should his con- 
tingent, composed as it was very 
much of the same classes as filled the 
ranks of the Bengal army, join the 
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revolt of the Company’s tro the 
Maharajah might not be frend rete 


lute and faithful in the hour of our . 


need. But he unbesitatingly placed 
his troops, his personal services, and 
all his resources, at the disposal of 
the British Government, and declared 
that he would follow the advice of 
the Governor-General’s Agent. 

But when Major Macpherson ex- 


pressed a desire to send, in accordance — 


with a requisition from the Lieuen- 
ant-Governor at Agra, a portion of 
the Gwalior contingent to that place, 
Scindiah protested against the em- 
ployment of his troops beyond the 
frontier of his own dominions, and 
declared his belief that they would 
never act against their brethren of 
the Company’s army. But, anxious 
to afford relief to the Lieutenant- 
Governor, and to demonstrate the 
sincerity with which he had cast in 
his lot with that of the British Govern- 
ment, he ordered his personal guard, 
composed principally of Gwalior Mab- 
rattas, to proceed to Agra, under 
the command of a British officer— 
and very serviceable they were; sv 
serviceable, indeed, that the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, before the end of the 
month, made another indent upon 
Gwalior, calling for the despatch 
to his assistance of some details of 
cavalry from the contingent. But by 
this time it was perfectly clear, that 
the general body of the contingent 
were not to be trusted; «and soon 
afterwards they were in a blaze of 
revolt. 

The outbreak at Jhansi, on the 7th 
of June, brought matters to a crisis: 
and then it was apparent that Sciu- 
diah, who had already done all that 
he could do for our people, by send- 
ing his only faithful troops to our 
aid, and inviting our women and 
children, and all who desired to accom- 
pany them, to the palace, was heartily 
upon our side. The Dewan, or minis- 
ter—a man of high character and 
ability, well known to be of the 
English party, for he owed his posi- 
tion to our government—was trusted 
and supported in the most open and 
unmistakable manner by the Maha- 
rajah ; but neither the minister nor 
his master could appease the fury of 
that licentious soldiery. The posi- 
tion of the British officers and their 
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families, and even of Scindiah him- 
self, now became one of the most 
imminent peril; and there was no 
course open to the former but that of 
escape for Gwalior, under such safe- 
conduct as Scindiah could give 
them. 

The position of the Maharajah was 
now one of extreme peril. The Brit- 
ish agent had expected to detain 
the contingent in Gwalior, and by no 
means to suffer it to go forth against 
the rebels. This could only be done 
by largesses freely given to the 
troops, and by bribing every one 
who had any military or priestly 
influence over them. The mutinous 
battalions were eager for Scindiah to 
place himself at their head, and to 
march down upon Agra. Had he, 
either to secure his own personal 
safety, or with any hope of ultimate 
aggrandisement, done so, the whole 
aspect of affairs would have been 
changed, and a national rising might 
have been the result. ‘ With his 
mania for military pursuits,’ writes 
Major Macpherson, in a report printed 
in Calcutta, and now before us, “ with 
a name round which Hinduism had 
rallied, with his influence inseparable 
from his territory touching states or 
provinces almost numberless between 
the Chumbul and the Godavery, be- 
tween Bundlekund and Goojerat, 
with 10,000 men besides the contin- 
gent, 6000 more with siege-train and 
ample magazine,—while the Durbar 
party, strongly opposed to our rule, 
conjured him to seize the hour ; whilst 
the Nana Sahib, with strong claims 
on Mahratta feeling, and the wealth 
of the Ex-Peishwah, and a large host, 
triumphed at Cawnpore; while of 
Oudh we held but our beleaguered 
position in Lucknow; while the chiefs 
of Bundlekund hung upon Scindiah’s 
example ; while the Bhopaul and Mal- 
wa contingents, and most of Holkar’s 
troops, were on the verge of revolt ; 
while at Delhi we held but our 
ground ; while no man was sure of 
Sikh aid, or the China force; but, 
above all, while the fort of Agra stood 
nearly unprepared and overcrowded, 
—had Scindiah then struck against 
us, the rebellion had been changed al- 
most beyond the scope of specula- 
tion. But he believed in our final 


triumph, and that it was his true 
policy to strain his power to con- 
tribute to it.” 

And he did strain his power to the 
utmost—but it was sorely tried ; for 
at the end of July, the rebel hordes 
from Mhow and Indore arrived at 
Gwalior, and, in the language of the 
Dewan, “excited the contingent 
afresh, like oil thrown on fire.” Then 
there was a loud and general outcry 
for a combined movement upon Agra, 
under the guidance of Scindiah him- 
self. Long he resisted the pressure, 
and kept the united body at Gwalior, 
awaiting his orders for an onward 
march. He temporised as long as he 
could; but towards the end of Au- 
gust he was compelled to intimate 
to the British authorities, that he 
could not hold the rebels in check 
more than a fortnight longer, if no 
one came to his relief. Sorely beset 
as be was, he at last determined to 
let the Mhow and Indore rebels de- 
part, and keep the contingent, if pos- 
sible, in control. He told his own 
troops, therefore, that he would not 
communicate to them bis plan 
until the other body had departed ; 
and when the latter had moved off; 
and the contingent called upon him 
to state his plans, he said that they 
should not move with his consent, 
and that he would give them neither 
pay nor supplies. Then Scindiah and 

is contingent were at open war. 

The fate of the Maharajah now 
seemed to hang upon athread. The 
Hindoos of the contingent had ar- 
rayed themselves under a. white, 
the Mohammedans under a_ green 
standard. ‘“ Had but a bugle sound- 
ed,” says Major Macpherson, “ or 
an alarm-gun fired in the lines that 
night, his troops had risen incontrol- 
lably. He had every bugle brought to 
the palace, and every gun watched.” 
Fortunately, he had troops, not of 
the contingent, not raised in the 
British provinces— true Mahrattas, 
who would not desert their prince, 
and on these he thought he might re- 
ly. At daybreak he mustered them ; 
appealed with touching earnestness 
to their loyalty ; asked them if they 
meant to resort to the insolent coer- 
cion with which the mutinous ¢con- 
tingent had threatened him. First 
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one regiment, then another, declared 
their loyalty ; and Scindiah prepared 
to do battle with the rebels, 

The military zeal of the young 
Maharajah had now scope for exer- 
cise in something better than playing 
at soldiers. And the rebels could 
not but regard with admiration the 
spirit displayed by their master. 
They had planted their batteries 
against the palace and against the 
city—but he moved out at the head 
of his Thakoor force, personally su- 
perintending all its operations with 
the care of a veteran officer. His 
resolution appears to have daunted 
the rebels; they wavered and lost 
heart, some of them going over to 
his standard, He had gained every- 
thing by gaining time—for news 
soon came of the fall of Delhi, and 
then at once his position was changed. 
-The rebels gave up all hope of seeing 
the Maharajah place himself at their 
head ; and when at last he suffered 
them to depart for Cawnpore, it was 
with the certainty that Colonel 
Greathed’s columo would reach that 
place before them, and with the con- 
sent of the British agent. 

It is not necessary to trace the 
farther movements of the Gwalior 
rebels, It is enough that, on their 
way, denouncing Scindiah as their 
enemy and their betrayer, they ra- 
vaged his country everywhere with 
savage exaltation. The Maharajah 
invited the British agent to return to 
Gwalior as soon as there was any 
guarantee for his safety ; but he told 
him that there was no such guaran- 
tee but the presence of a British 
force. The later history of our con- 
nection with him need not be here 
recorded. We have said enough to 
prove how deeply we are indebted to 
him. 

And what has been his reward? 
A munificent promise. The Gover- 
nor-General has pledged himself to 
bestew upon Scindiah additional ter- 
ritory of the annual value of three 
lakbs of rupees, and all arrears due 
by him to the British Government, 
on account of the assigned districts, 
were remitted. Moreover, there was 
accorded to bim the cherished pri- 
vilege of entertaining a larger body 
of troops than he had before been 
permitted to hold in his service. 
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This was announced to him in fall 
Darbar by the Governor-General at 
Agra; and at the same time honour 
was done to the Dewan, Diokur 
Rao, and a confiscated estate of the 
annual value of five thousand rupees 
conferred on him and his heirs in 
perpetuity. 

What the territory to be granted 
to Scindiah may be it is out of our 
power to report. The first design of 
the Indian Government appears te 
have been to appropriate to that pur- 
pose the confiscated principality of 
Dhar—a bad selection, under any 
circumstances, viewed with reference 
merely to local considerations — but 
disallowed, on moral grounds, by the 
Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, and we trust forbidden by 
the Secretary of State for India, 
There could be nothing to justify the 
confiscation on the grounds of the 
revolt of the mercenary army of 
Dhar. 

We cannot afford to enter, at the 
same length, into the case of the Maha- 
rajah Holkar of Indore. There is an 
impression that, on the first outbreak 
of rebellion at his capital, he did not 
exhibit in the same resolute manner, 
as was displayed by Scindiab, his 
fidelity to the British Government. 
lt is possible, however, that, when 
history comes to take account of the 
actions and intentions of the two 
men, it will be found, with all due 
allowance for circumstance and cha- 
racter, that there was very little dif- 
ference between them. He was 
wholly unable to control his troops, 
and even those in whom he most 
trusted, and who were posted at the 
Residency for its defence, fired upon 
it, and clamoured for the blood of the 
Christian people who were assembled 
there. Holkar bad some time before 
warned the British authorities of the 
probability of an outbreak at Indore ; 
but it is alleged against him, that 
when the Residency was attacked, 
he allowed nearly two hours to pass 
without making any communication 
to the agent to the effect that the 
attack had been made without his 
instructions, or otherwise assuring the 
the representatives of our Govern- 
ment of bis fidelity. That he may 
at first have been somewhat bewil- 
dered and confused—and perhaps 
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hardly conscious of the extent of the 
mischief, is probable; but, whilst 
there is no evidence of anything like 
disloyalty even at this period on his 
part, or of any hesitation as to the 

art he should take, his subsequent 
conduct was such as to render his 
fidelity as patent and unmistakable 
as that of any chief who has fought 
upon our side. If he reeled a little 
ander the first blow, he soon recov- 
ered from the shock, and stood up- 
right, with a bold front, to oppose 
the enemies of the British Govern- 
ment. The miutineers called upon 
bim to surrender into their hands, or 
to send them the heads of all the 
Europeans who had sought his pro- 
tection; but he told them that he 
would die before he would give up a 
single one dead or alive. In vain 
the rebel leaders reminded him of his 
great ancestor Jeswunt Rao, and be- 
sought him to lead them down to 
Delhi;—in vain they told him that 
the Star of the British in the East 
had set for ever, and that the time 
had come for the native princes to 
recover their alienated rights ;—in 
vain they told him tauntingly to prove 
himself a Mahratta of the true stamp. 
He told them that he had no sym- 
pathy with murder and rapine, and 
that he would resist them to the last, 
and he did so: he sent succours to 
the imperilled garrison of Mhow; 
he despatched thither for safety all 
the British treasure that he could 
recover from the hands of the 
mutineers; he reopened our postal 
and telegraphic communications ; 
and he exerted himself to the 
utmost to restore order and tran- 
quillity throughout Malwa; and 
when, at the commencement of the 
new year, Sir Robert Hamilton, who 
had been in England at the time of 
the outbreak, returned to Central 
India, he did not hesitate to tell the 
Maharajah in Durbar that he had 
no doubt of his loyalty and good 
faith. His subsequent conduct suf- 
ficiently confirmed this impression ; 
but we have not yet heard that any 
territory has been given or promised 
to him. We do not quite understand 
this: but perhaps the papers, which 
are about to be laid before Parlia- 
ment, will explain why he has been 
precluded from participating in the 
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rich gifts which have been so freely 
lavished among his brethren. 

The Guicowar was not so severely 
tried. His capital was never in the 
agonies of a rebellion. He had not 
to face an infuriated soldiery, or to 
expose himself imminently to any 
personal risks. There was nothing 
to prevent his acting calmly and de- 
liberately. What he did he did well, 
and greatly to our advantage. Had 
he done otherwise we might have 
had sore trouble in Goojerat. He 
was wise enough to comply with the 
requests of the British Resident, and 
to work out our ‘policy to the utmost 
of his ability. For this he was re- 
lieved from an annual payment of 
three lakhs of rupees, for the support 
of a body of irregular horse, which 
will henceforth be paid from the 
British treasury. And some greatly- 
appreciated marks of distinction of 
Mahratta origin were, at the same 
time, accorded to him. 

We must bring this compendious 
narrative to a conclusion, but not 
before we have said something about 
the services rendered by the greatest 
of our native allies, although he is 
hardly embraced in our original 
scheme, which was designed only to 
include the dependent and tributary 
chiefs of India. The assistance ren- 
dered to the British Government by 
the independent kingdom of Nepaul 
is a great historical fact. Jung Be- 
hadar, the Nepaulese minister, at the 
head of a strong force, moved down 
at an early period of the rebellion, 
upon Oudh, and his troops were fre- 
quently engaged with the mutineers. 
he Maharajah, who had visited Eng- 
land a few years before, knew well the 
resources of the British empire, and 
he was wise enough to cast in his lot 
with those who were sure eventually 
to be the winners; but we see no 
reason to question the sincerity with 
which he declared himself to be the 
friend of the British Government. As 
his personal share of the rewards, so 
well merited by Nepaul, he has re- 
ceived, and been invested with, the 
decoration of a Knight Grand Cross 
of the Bath. The national reward is 
now, we believe, being granted. The 
Indian papers announce that mew 
sures are being taken to mark out a 
new boundary to the Nepaulese do- 
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minions ; and we may assume, tliere- 
fore, that ere long the Maharajah of 
Nepaul will have recovered a large 
portion of the territory ceded by that 
state in 1815, and in the following 
year sold to the Newaub Wuzeer of 
Oudh for a crore of rupees, or a mil- 
lion sterling of English money. 

Were time and space at our com- 
mand we might extend this list of 
good services done, and fitting re- 
wards conferred, but we are com- 
pelled to hurry to a conclusion. The 
great chiefs of Rajpootana — repre- 
sentatives of ancient houses — did 
well, and deserved well at our hands, 
and have not been without their re- 
ward. We would fain speak of the 
gallantry and fidelity of the Mo- 
hammedan chief of Tonk, successor of 
that great freebooter Ameer Khan ; 
of the good conduct of the Jyepore 
chief; of Oudeypore, Jaudbpore, and 
other Rajpoot states; and of the 
excellent service rendered by the 
Bikaneer chief; but we can merely 
indicate our sense of their deserts. 
A chapter full of incident, and full 
of interest, might be written on Raj- 
pootana alone. 

It is obvious, from all we have 
written, that the British Government 
have, in the main, evinced a becom- 
ing sense of gratitude towards the 
ative princes and chiefs who aided 
them in the recent crisis. They have 
given largely—liberally—in the man- 
mer most acceptable to the recipients, 
who, although it was in the nature of 
‘such men to cherish inordinate ex- 

ctations, are, on the whole, satisfied 
with the rewards they have received. 
We confess that, after so long a reign 
of taking and keeping, there is some- 
thing pleasant in the contemplation 
of all this free-giving and bestowing. 
And not merely because so many 
worthy deeds have received so many 
fitting rewards, but because we hope 
—nay, we believe, that’ we see in this 
-exaltation of the native princes the 
inauguration of a new policy. It has 
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been for many years our system to 
curtail the dominion and to depress 
the influence of the princes and chiefs 


of India. The aristocracy of the 
country have gone down beneath the 
chariot wheels of the great Jugger- 
nauth which we have driven over 
them. Not only have we annexed ° 
and absorbed all the territory on 
which we could, by any pretext, lay 
an appropriating hand, but after 
annexation and absorption, we have 
gone ruthlessly to work to destroy 
the local nobility. Our whole system 
has tended to this result. It has 
found favour in the eyes, too, of so 
many able and good men, that it is 
not very easy to persuade the world 
that it was a great mistake. It cer- 
tainly was a mistake; but there was 
something not only so plausible, but 
really so- well-intentioned in it, that 
we are not surprised that it should 
have found so many supporters and 
admirers. It was based upon the 
presumption that the few had usurped 
the rights of the many, and that, by 
instituting a new order of things, we 
should restore alienated rights, and 
secure the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. But it is not of our 
internal policy after annexation that 
we are now writing. We purposed 
merely to say that we rejoice in the 
restoration of a policy—the policy of 
the Malcolms, the Elphinstones, and 
the Metcalfes— which seeks te esta- 
blish our own security by imparting 
a sense of security to others, We 
have nothing to fear from the strength 
of the native princes of India. Let 
them be strong; their strength will 
be our strength, if we are just and 
generous towards them. They have 
been eager in their expressions of 
loyalty to the Crown of England, and, 
we believe, were never in a better 
frame of mind than now to adhere 
faithfully to their English alliances, 
convinced that the best guarantee for 
the maintenance of their rights is the 
maintenance of our supremacy. 
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Tne four great questions which have 
in the last month been discussed 
in the House of Commons, have been 
curiously intertwined. The Reform 
Bill was connected with the Bud- 
get by the certainty. that apy con- 
siderable disturbance of the present 
franchise must have a serious in- 
fluence on the future financial pol- 
icy of the country. The question of 
the Budget most naturally involved 
the subject of the French Treaty ; 
and the commercial Treaty could not 
be regarded by itself, but necessarily 
led to remarks on the French annex- 
ation of Savoy and the position of 
Napoleon in Europe. Topics which, 
on the surface, had very little con- 
nection, were worked into the pud- 
ding of debate; and perhaps there 
never was a series of discussions in 
Parliament in which the speakers 
were so often accused of introducing 
irrelevant matter into their address- 
es, and in which the accusation was 
deserving of so little weight. It was, 
indeed, the object of the Government 
to coerce the House of Commons in 
detail; and Wwe must make bold to 
say that, in the attempts which were 
repeatedly made to limit the free- 
dom of debate, there was exhibited 
a good deal of that bullying and 
loss of temper for which the first 
administrations of Lord Palmerston 
earned an unenviable celebrity. Ev- 
erybody will recollect the manner in 
which the Premier, on the short de- 
bate preliminary to the discussion 
of the Budget, replied to Mr. Hors- 
man whom he immediately followed. 
It was a reply intended to be an ex- 
tinguisher, but really doing more 
harm to the speaker than to his 
victim. It was a complete misrepre- 
sentation of Mr, Horsman’s speech, 
and the endeavour to raise a laugh 
by saying that the- very able, and to 
the Government most galling ad- 
dress to which the House of Com- 
mons had been listening with marked 
attention, was a speech which the 
honourable member had prepared 
for a different occasion, was a stale 
trick unworthy the’ leader of the 
House of Commons. There was a 
similar exhibition of temper in Lord 


Palmerston’s reply to Mr. Disraeli, 
immediately before the division on 
the Budget. Nothing could be more 
feeble than the reply, and the only 
apparent point that was made in it, 
was the statement that his eloquent 
adversary had made a speech, which 
was utterly irrelevant, inasmuch as 
the question before the House had no- 
thing to do with the finances of the 
Russian war, or the nervous system 
of the right honourable gentleman. 
Any man of sense must have seen 
that such a mode of getting rid of 
the dignified though damaging speech 
delivered by the leader of Opposition, 
was worthy only of the frothy ora- 
tors who indulge in beer, baccy, and 
blarney in the Discussion Forum. 
Mr. Gladstone’s observations on Sir 
John Pakington, and, on the first 
great night of debate, his reply to Mr. 
Disraeli, were equally open to criti- 
cism. It no doubt suits the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to press his 
Budget in detail upon the House. 
Our objections to any one item of his 
remarkable scheme are easily over- 
come. It is their united sum that 
appears to be so dangerous, and Sir 
John Pakington was perfectly jus- 
tified in complaining of the short 
sightedness of the several interests 
which are content to be broken in 
detail, when, by timely union, they 
might offer successful resistance to a 
scheme which is well enough in parts, 
but, as a whole, deserves only the con- 
demnation that sooner or later must 
fall upon it. The grand fact against 
the male is, not simply that 
this or that detail of their policy is 
objectionable, but that in their entire 
policy, in their Reform Bill, in their 
Budget, in their Treaty, and in their 
conduct with regard to Italian affairs, 
they have sold themselves to the Man- 
have practically 
suffrage — they 
have made gain’ the measure of loy- 
alty, and they have made quakerism 
the law of the Foreign Office. 

Mr. Gladstone is the most promi- 
nent figure, and the most volable 
speaker in these discussions ; and the 

ition which he has assumed in the 

ouse of Commons is the most inter- 
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esting political fact of the day. Fora 
long time past two questions have 
frequently been mooted—What is to 
become of Mr. Gladstone? and who 
is to be the future leader of the Libe- 
ral party? It seems as if one and the 
same answer is now to be given to 
both of these questions. Mr. Glad- 
stone is bidding for the lead of the 
Whigs; and were it not that his cha- 
racter is wanting in stability, one 
might predict with some certainty, 
that in future he will be found 
leading the hosts in array against 
his ancient allies. Although it is 
generally supposed to be an in- 
sult to attribute his conduct to any 
but the most sublime motives, it 
is not uncharitable to say that 
even the best of men sometimes 
contrive to make their principles 
square with their desires. On the 
death of Sir Robert Peel, the leader- 
ship of the Conservatives in the 
House of Commons would in the na- 
tural course of things have developed 
on Mr. Gladstone. We all knew 
how it came to pass that instead of 
devolving on him it fell to the lot 
of that statesman who had most 
distinguished himself for opposition 
to Peel. Who can*wonder that the 
favourite disciple of the great Tory 
chief should be little satisfied with 
the turn which events had taken? 
All his sympathies are on the Con- 
servative side of the House, but it 
was to be expected neither that he 
should serve under Mr. Disraeli who 
had robbed him of his crown, nor 
that Mr. Disraeli, who had with great 
ability and self-denial led the Con- 
servatives in the days of their ad- 
versity, should be dethroned to make 
way for him. Mr. Gladstone long 
vacillated, but every day made it 
clearer that there was a place for 
him on the other side of the House, 
for the Liberals were in want of a 
parliamentary leader. Lord Palmer- 
ston is an old man, and must soon 
give way. Lord Jobn Russell is 
never again likely to lead the House 
of Commons, and may ere long seek 
for a dignified retirement amid the 
gildings of the House of Lords. 
Who is to succeed these renowned 
Jeaders? Not Cobden, nor yet Bright. 
There is certainly an opening for an 
aspiring politician, and Mr. Glad- 
stone has bid higher for the post than 
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any other statesman. Of great elo- 
quence, of considerable experience, 
he is probably more fit for the work 
than any other public man that could 
be named ; and while his Conservative 
reputation is sure to conciliate the 
confidence of the moderate Whigs, 
his eager acceptance of Manchester 
theories has inspired the enthusiasm 
of advanced Radicals. He now sits 
on the Treasury bench virtually 
though not nominally leading the 
House of Oommons; on his left 
hand sit that noble pair of Whigs 
whom he has honoured with his 
protection, and whom he sustains 
in office; on his right hand are 
Mr. Milner Gibson who lies on his 
bosom, and lower down below the 
gangway, the Member for Birming- 
ham, on whom, in all the ardour 
of a first love, he spends much 
billing and cooing. Mr. Gladstone 
has such a talent for casuistry, and 
such a celebrity for straining at a 
gnat when swallowing a camel, that 
one must not forget how irksome it 
will be for a man of his peculiar 
tastes to keep on terms with his pre- 
sent party in a Parliament elected by 
the six-pound householders (and cer- 
tainly he will not lead that party long 
as the representative of Oxford Uni- 
versity); but even thus admitting 
the possibility of his return to his 
ancient friends, for the present he 
seems to have settled down for ever 
into the Whig-Radical ranks — the 
envy of the Whigs, the admiration 
of Manchester, a mystery to the 
Tories. 

He is a mystery to more than the 
Tories. Nine men in ten throughout 
the country, if they expressed their 
real opinion of him, would say frankly 
that the secret of his power in Par- 
liament is quite incomprehensible to 
them, and that, especially, they do 
not understand how the man who 
makes such wordy and wire-drawn 
speeches should be described as the 
most eloquent man in the House of 
Commons. His speeches, certainly, 
are not very readable; they are over- 
loaded with ifs and buts—they are 
a perfect wilderness of hypothetical 
statements, parenthetical clauses, and 
interminable involutions; and if the 
have the merit of lucidity, that lucid- 
ity is, to a careful er at least, 
sadly marred by an extraordinary 
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tautology, which seems to cast a 
doubt on the meaning of words. How 
is it possible that such speeches 
should take the House of Commons 
by storm? The reason is to be found 
in the rapid utterance and impas- 
sioned manner of the speaker. Per- 
haps Mr. Gladstone is the most rapid 
speaker of the day. Something was 
said-in the debate on the Treaty of 
the blessings conferred on human- 
kind by the man who makes two 
blades of grass grow where previously 
there had been only one; and Mr. 
Gladstone is supposed to have done 
something of the sort in his fostering 
care of Manchester. There may be 
some doubt as to this; but he is cer- 
tainly successful in achieving an ana- 
logous feat—the forcing of two words 
into the same space of time which 
other speakers find sufficient only for 
one. He is the despair of the report- 
ers’ gallery. There is nc chance of his 
words freezing in the air, as they are 
said to do in the arctic regions. His 
speech is a torrent, and the tumult 
of the torrent makes us forget its 
defects. When Mr. Gladstone, in 
his characteristic style, says, “It is 
usually or commonly supposed,” the 
tautology that in an ordinary speaker 
would be intolerable, is forgotten in 
the rapidity with which, spite of the 
redundance, the ground is traversed. 
His great quality is that which is 
familiarly known as “go.” The effect 
produced by this “go” is something 
wonderful, and it would seem as if 
that mysterious ‘ action—action— 
action,’ which we are told is the 
great secret of oratorical success, 
must be very similar to what is now 
basely termed ‘‘go.” The philoso- 
phers are at present discussing, in 
the most elaborate manner, the laws 
of projectiles—how heavy they ought 
to be, how hard they ought to be, 
and with what velocity they ought 
to be discharged through the air. 
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shoot them forth, has only powder 
enough in his barrel. It is usual for 
our parliamentary speakers, in both 
Houses too, to compliment each 
other highly on their efforts; but 
any one who has had much oppor- 
tunity of listening to the most effec- 
tive speakers—Mr. Gladstone, for 
example—will be apt to think rather 
meanly of this great gift of speech, 
and we advise no one who would 
preserve his veneration for the Brit- 
ish constitution to hear much par- 
liamentary eloquence. John Bull 
has an ugly way of hating show and 
regarding rere and if “ — 
away by a rattling speech, he goes 
ooh reflects on chet be has A 
and quietly asks himself—what was 
there in it after all? We doubt whe- 
ther Mr. Gladstone’s speeches would 
often stand this test. There is no man 
in the House of Commons that makes 
so great an impression while he is 
speaking, and few men who leave so 
little permanent impression after he 
has ceased. We suspect that a good 
deal of the impression which he makes 
while he is on his legs is due to the 
fact that people have heard his ora- 
tory bepraised as if it were almost 
Demosthenic in its power (though 
nothing can be more opposed to the 
terseness of Demosthenes than his 
long-winded style, and the mention 
of the Greek orator’s name in such 
a connection only shows how prone 
people are to use words without 
meaning), that they have an idea 
that they ought to be impressed, 
and so get up a false feeling of 
ecstacy in addition to the real feel- 
ing of pleasure. It is not our wish 
to depreciate any one so highly gifted 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
We remember that he has in times 
past been trusted by Conservatives ; 
and though the Manchester men re- 
gard his present union with them as 
eternal, we do -not overlook the pos- 


Some of these laws apply to missiles \sibility of his returning to older 
of a very different kind, and we have \friends, with whom he has deeper 


daily evidence of the fact, that the 
momentum with which a speech 
strikes an audience depends far less 
on the weight cf matter that is dis- 
charged than on the force spent in 
the discharge. It is amazing how 
far platitudes will go, and how hard 
they will hit, if the speaker, who is 
loaded with them, and is going to 


sympathies. We conceive, however, 
that it is no advantage to Mr. Glad- 
stone to receive such fulsome adula- 
tion as the men of his present party 
think it becoming to offer to him; 
and we caunot honestly say that his 
orations appear to us to be ideals of 
senatorial eloquence. That he makes 
a great impression we gladly admit, 
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but it is not due to masterly argu- 
ment and finished composition. It 
is due to the possession of the finest 
voice in the House of Commons; to 
a marvellous command of words; to 
a fertility of idea and a rapidity of 
reasoning which is quite unrivalled ; 
to a perfect abandon of manner 
which is singular in a member of 
Parliament, and belongs rather to 
the impassioned style of a Dissenting 
minister. 

What we mean by this last trait 
will be éasily explained in a single 
example. It is known that Gladstone 
is up, and the House, which previ- 
ously had been thinned begins to 
crowd. The seats are soon filled. 
Behind the Treasury Benches sits, 
in his usual attitude, with his hat 
over his eyes and his hands crossed 
upon his stick, the burly figure of 
the Graham, immersed in thought. 
There is Arthur Kinnaird, with his 
pleasant smile, and busy expectant 
look, Edward Ellice, and Duncombe, 
and Monckton Milnes, and many more, 
are crowded somewhat inconveniently 
behind the Chancellor; while below 
the gangway, Bright sits squat in his 
place, and Sir R. Peel sprawls on the 
bench as if he had exhausted every 
sensation. There is a crush about 
the doors, and the members are peer- 
ing over each other’s shoulders, anx- 
iously leaning forward to catch every 
word, and to applaud every sentence. 
In the galleries, but especially in the 
galleries opposite the orator, there are 
peers and members huddled together ; 
those in the back benches standing 
up in eager attitudes that make one 
pity their spinal columns, but most 
of all the vertebra of their elongated 
necks. Lord Granville has his hands 
crossed upon the railing, and his 
mouth leaning upon his hands, while 
he gazes intently on the scene. Calm 
over the clock rises the white head of 
the American Minister ; and a little to 
the side the ample forehead of Per- 
signy keeps watch over the debate. 
Gladstone addresses this audience at 
first quietly enough. He stands in 
his favourite position by the side of 
the large box, his left arm leaning on 
it while his right arm saws the air. 
Suddenly he gets more inspired and 
tp waa his arms. He addresses 
the men below the gangway; he ap- 
peals to Mr. Speaker; he points to 
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the Opposition ; he wheels: round and 
looks at his friends on the seats be- 
hind him. Facing the Opposition 
once more, he clasps his hands—he 
clasps them over his head—he brings 
them down with a whack on the 
box before him. Then comes a 
change in his discourse. He buries 
his hands in the pockets of his coat- 
tails. He brings these coat-tails and 
pockets round till his hands rest on 
his hips, to the Graham and other 
friends behind; and that the Opposi- 
tion may equally benefit, he jumps 
round, and affectionately addresses 
the gentlemen who sit behind him. 
To appreciate the full effect of such 
an attitude, one must remember that 
our statesmen on the front benches 
in rising to speak have always been 
nervously anxious about the disposi- 
tion of their coat-tails. Sir Robert 
Peel used to arrange his coat most 
carefully before he opened his mouth ; 
and Mr. Disraeli, who in his day 
made some little fun out of Sir 
Robert’s practice, now finds, that 
when he occupies the same bench, he 
must be equally fidgety as to the 
protection of that portion of the body 
which fashion, if not nature, has cov- 
ered with caudal appendages. Mr. 
Gladstone, in the most wonderful 
way, lifts his coat-tails as if he were 
standing with his back to the fire— 
as if these portly personages behind 
him were so many blazing fagots 
intended to warm him into life. 

It is to a forgetfulness of this kind 
that we referred, when we described 
his manner as partaking of those 
extravagances which we see in Dis- 
senting ministers; and which in them 
are so effective. To us who can 
look at the exhibition in cold blood, 
it is of course very absurd; but to 
the audience that accept the as- 
cendency of the speaker, that hang 
on his words, that regard him as an 
oracle, these: little forgetfulnesses 
have their effect in heightening the 
orator’s influence—they are regarded 
as signs of an absorbed mind—they 
are proofs that the speaker is no more 
master of himself, but is indeed pos- 
sessed by his theme: the habit is in- 
fectious, the audience abandon them- 
selves to the secret influence, and 
they are cerried away by the assur- 
ance and self-forgetfulness of the 
performer. In this respect, there is 
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nobody in Parliament who can be 
compared with Mr. Gladstone. Mr. 
Bernal Osborne has described him as 
a Red Indian in debate; and that 
epithet is ‘not a bad one. The Red 
Indian is a glorious animal; and Mr. 
Gladstone’s oratorical success seems 
to depend, to .a very large extent, on 
certain physical excellencie. We 
have already indicated as much, in 
stating that, while his speeches are 
all-powerful for the moment, the im- 
pression they make on the mind is 
evanescent. Who remembers a speech 
of Mr. Gladstone’s ? who can quote any 
of his expressions? We cannot call 
to mind a single phrase which he has 
originated, and which has taken fast 
hold of the popular mind. In tem- 
orary effect, both Mr. Disraeli and 

r. Bright are supposed to rank after 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
and they have never attained his 
marvellous successes in influencing 
the votes of the House. But who 
cannot cali to mind dozens of their 
phrases, which have become house- 
hold words — formulas of thonght, 
and the watchwords of party? Here 
Mr. Gladstone’s resemblance to the 
Red Indian appears in a very 
strong light. He rises in his place, 
and we see before us the splendid 
savage bounding on to the floor of the 
House—the swift of foot, the eagle- 
eye, the voice that rings like the 
sound of victory, the manly presence 
that reminds us of a chieftain. What 
is it that we see, and what is it that 
we hear ?—It is the chieftain of the 
Sioux singing his war-song and danc- 
ing his war-dance with the most 
intense enthusiasm. The perform- 
ance is a most exciting one; we are 
carried away by the animal riot of 
the exhibition; there is a peculiar 
influence upon us; we are all ready 
to join in the chorus, to shout for 
war, and to dance the dance of the 
Sioux when the war-paint lies bright 
upon their cheeks. Travellers tell 
us that there is nothing so inspiring 
as such a dance and such a song, but 
when ‘it is all over a stranger won- 
ders what it is all about—is not 
able to account for his feelings, and 
is rather disposed to laugh at him- 
self for yielding so blindly to a 
physical excitement. With all defer- 
ence to those who describe Mr. 
Gladstone as the first orator of the 
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day, we venture to say that this 
Indian illustration, although it does 
not represent the whole truth, gives 
a very good idea of much of the 
euccess which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has attained. What would 
his speeches be without his “go?” 
His speeches are not seldom con- 
trasted with those of Mr. Disraeli, 
who, from his being sometimes de- 
ficient in “go,” invites the depre- 
ciatory comparisons of those who 
swear by Gladstone. We hope that 
we can treat of this question on 
purely critical grounds and without 
any party bias, We believe that the 
most impartial judges will agree with 
us in thinking that, however great 
may be Mr. Gladstone’s present as- 
cendancy in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Disraeli’s speeches will gener- 
ally bear a closer examination, Mr. 
Disraeli scarcely ever opens his 
mouth without letting fall some re- 
markable expression, without _ pro- 
pounding some novel fact, or with- 
out starting some original and subtle 
argument in which we see distinctly 
the man of genius. Mr. Gladstone 
has his excellencies, but they are not 
of this character. They are summed 
up in the words—readiness, rapidity, 
and rage. These are marvellous 
qualities, in spite of the fact that 
they are apt to degenerate into rash- 
ness; but we protest against the 
assumption that qualities such as 
these are sufficient to constitute 
oratory entitled to be described as 
transcendent. To those who speak 
of Mr. Gladstone’s speeches as tran- 
scendent and Demosthenic, we would 
put the simple question: Whether 
any one could possibly regard them 
as models of argument or composi- 
tion, and would think it worth while 
to analyse them, reason by reason and 
phrase by phrase? We imagine that 
Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence would be 
much more truthfully described as 
refined rant. Let us not be mis- 
taken. The public are apt to ima- 
gine that refinement and rant are in- 
compatible. They suppose that a 
ranter must be an ignorant, vulgar 
fellow, who succeeds only by roaring. 
And at first sight we have little 
doubt that some persons will see 
only a paradox in the assertion that 
a gentleman,—who moves in the 
highest circles of society, who is 
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skilled in the elaboration of facts 
and figures, and who has been so 
highly educated that he is chosen 
to represent the University of Ox- 
ford ; —astonishes the members for 
the manufacturing boroughs by the 
Latin he quotes, and sends forth 
three great volumes on the most 
celebrated poet of antiquity,—should 
be guilty of rant. Is Saul also 
among the prophets? And is Glad- 
stone also among the ranters? We 
mean seriously what we say. We 
are not of those who subscribe to 
the vulgar dictum that the test of 
eloquence is the momentary effect 
which it produces. If that were a 
correct test, then indeed the Whit- 
fields, the Spurgeons, the Punshons, 
and the Gladstones, would be the 
greatest of all orators, for the effect 
which they produce is quite mar- 
vellous. But read their orations — 
or, still better, read what they are 
pleased to write with the utmost 
care, and then say whether there is 
anything in their thoughts, or in 
their manner of expression, which 
entitles these men to be regarded as 
the greatest masters of persuasive 
thought and eloquent language. We 
have read Mr. Gladstone's works 
on the connection of Church and 
State, and on Homer. In the for- 
mer, the argument is'as shadowy, 
and the language as vague and flab- 
by, as it can well be; and it is gen- 
erally understood that the work is 
now regarded as a mistake even 
by the author. In the latter there 
is displayed a most intimate ac- 
quaintance with the Homeric poems, 
and an amazing fertility of ideas ; 
but the ideas are the merest fancies ; 
the criticism goes for nothing in the 
world of letters, and if it had pro- 
ceeded from any man less famous, 
would have been considered beneath 


contempt ; the writing is extremely’ 


vicious, and the general impression 
which the work gives is best conveyed 
in the words used by the Duke of 
Wellington when addressing a young 
man who was rather proud of his 
acquirements —“ Sir, you have been 
educated above your mind.” Depend 
upon it, the man who is more remark- 
eble for fertility than for strength of 
thought, who relies more on the 
abundance than on the felicity of 
his diction, and who carries away the 
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House of Commons rather by the 
rapidity of his utterance than by the 
force of his genius, is, it may be, in- 
deed a great power, but certainly not 
the greatest of living orators. De- 
pend upon it, the predominance of 
Mr. Gladstone in such a sober assem- 
bly of practical men as is the Houe 
of Commons, is a striking proof of 
the pervading influence of Rant. The 
rant that tells upon miners and other 
poor men is combined with passion- 
ate appeals, stamping feet, bellowing 
lungs, and curious facial manifesta- 
tions. The rant that prevails with 
the House of Commons must be eom- 
bined with musical voice and gracefal 
manner, with scholarly tastes and sta- 
tistical touches, with business habits 
and argumentative style. 

The difference between the two 
principal orators in Parliament was 
very strikingly illustrated in the duel 
which they fought on the question of 
the! Budget. On that preliminary 
discussion raised by Mr. Disraeli as 
to the mode in which the debate 
should proceed, the leader of Oppo- 
sition introduced his motion in a 
speech of great ability, defending it 
on grounds that, to our mind, were 
convincing, and were at least so far 
successful, that Ministers were ulti- 
mately forced to concede to the House 
of Commons an opportunity of exa- 
mining the Treaty by itself Mr. 
Disraeli's manner on this occasion, 
however, was hesitating, and exhibit- 
ed very little of his usual “go.” It is 
not easy to get up an excitement at 
five o’clock in the afternoon, and the 
best speaking at the commencement 
of a debate before dinner seldom 
rises above the level of calm narra- 
tive. As the speech wound its slow 
length along, it was observed that 
Mr. Gladstone was more excited than 
he usually is when his adversary is 
speaking. The manner which he 
usually affects when listening to Mr. 
Disraeli is that of indifference. He 
throws his head back, stretches out 
his feet, and to the spectator, at a 
little distance, has all the appearance 
of a sound sleeper. On this occasion 
he was more excited, and started to 
his feet’the moment Mr. Disraeli had 
sat down. In the very first sentence 
which he uttered there was the war- 
whoop of the Red Indian; the toma- 
hawk was brandished in the most 
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exciting style; and everybody knew 
that there was to be a grand perform- 
ance. Persons speak of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech in bringing forward 
the Budget as one of the most won- 
derful displays to which the House of 
Commons had ever listened. It was 
a very good speech, but there was 
nothing wonderful about it, for it 
was simply a level of skilful narra- 
tion that had been carefully preferred. 
The feat has been performed many 
times already, and will be performed 
many times again, The speech in 
answer to Mr. Disraeli in this debate 
was very different. In the memory 
of the present generation there has 
no speech been delivered in the House 
of Commons in which there was such 
a rushing eloquence, such a rage of 
words. Its ‘“‘go” was incomparable. 
There was not even time to cheer. 
It seemed as if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had only five minutes to 
spare, and into that space had to 
crowd the entire dictionary... He 
seemed to be speaking against time, 
and the pace reminded one of no- 
thing so much as the last half-mile 
of the Derby. He kept this up for 
a good hour. He swept on like a 
hurricane, the House, as he tore on, 
rising to catch every word. Never 
was there such excitement, and the 
only man who appeared to be un- 
moved was the Red Indian’s victim, 
who sat as usual with his arms fold- 
ed, with his eyes down, and with his 
countenance unaltered. Most other 
members keep their hats on, and the 
play of their features is concealed by 
the shadow thrown from the light 
above. He, on the contrary, sits 
always with his hat off, but motion- 
less as a statue, not a limb shifting 
its position, not a muscle of his face 
quivering; end on this occasion, 
although he knew that be had no 
chance of replying, he bore the attack 
of his antagonist with a coldness that 
was sublime, if we remember that 
Mr. Gladstone, in the opinion of his 
admirers, was supposed to have 
scalped and {scarified and settled for 
ever the leader of Opposition. The 
impression thus conveyed, however, 
was derived less from the arguments 
than from the tone of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Ever since Mr. 
Disraeli succeeded in his exposure of 
Sir Robert Peel, and in obtaining the 
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confidence of the Conservatives, Mr. 
Gladstone and the Peelites have 
assumed towards him a contempta- 
ous manner, which is more intelli- 
gible than praiseworthy. This con- 
temptuous manner, that says nothing 
but means much, is a good weapon 
for a time, and it has been used so 
well by the Peelites, that their fol- 
lowers in the press have made a dead 
set against Mr. Disraeli, have calum- 
niated him in the most disgraceful 
way, and have described the leader, 
who has won the confidence of the 
proudest party in England, as if he 
were the most profligate and unprin- 
cipled man alive. Mr. Disraeli has 
never condescended to reply to these 
slanders, and he has met the con- 
tempt of Mr. Gledstone with a 
conciliating manner. Small people 
imagine that if a calumpy is un- 
answered, it must be true, and that 
if Mr. Disraeli has shown some 
anxiety to conciliate his rival, it is 
from fear. There is no man in the 
House of Commons whom the leader 
of the Conservatives need fear, but, 
as leader, it is necessary that he 
should do all that in him lies to keep 
the party together. It was a neces- 
sity of his position that he should 
be conciliating ; and it was the pri- 
vilege of his position that he could 
afford to be conciliating even to men 
who treated him as the Grahams, 
the Gladstones, and the Sidney Her- 
berts have done. It was in the old 
contemptuous manner that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer replied to 
Mr. Disraeli. There was exultation 
in his voice; there was an intensity 
of hate in his speech, of which the 
printed report conveys but a poor 
idea. He covered the speech of his 
opponent with ridicule; he used the 
most unfair arguments; and fairly 
sneered down the foe. To show to 
what lengths he went in determining 
to snatch a victory at whatever cost, 
we advert to the only points which 
drew a syllable of remonstrance from 
Mr. Disraeli. On two several occa- 
sions Mr. Gladstone was making 
mince-meat of the representation 
which Mr. Disraeli had given of Pitt’s 
conduct in 1787; he showed trium- 
phantly that Mr. Disraeli was simply 
caricaturing Pitt. This was rather 
too much of a good thing, for it so 
happened that the Opposition leader 
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had only quoted Pitt’s description of 
his conduct in Pitt’s own words. Mr. 
Disraeli accordingly rose to state 
that the description with which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was so 
mightily amused and indignant was 
Pitt’s own. Nothing daunted, Mr. 
Gladstone at once pooh-poohed Pitt, 
denied that the Hansard of that day 
is trustworthy, declared that Pitt’s 
acts belie his words, and proceeded 
to pour more contempt on the head 
of his antagonist. He perfectly suc- 
ceedéd for the time. It is wonderful 
or what slight grounds opinions are 
formed, and votes are determined. 
Mr. Disraeli had delivered a speech 
which was well argued, but which 
had little “go.” Mr. Gladstone de- 
livered a speech in which the argu- 
ments were extremely fallacious, but 
were driven home with incomparable 
“go.” He took the House by storm, 
and retained it for the remainder of 
the evening. It was a physical rather 
than an intellectual impression which 
he had created. It would be difficult, 
even at this short distance of time, to 
state what was the gist of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech. It was a sensation 
rather than a demonstration which 
he had made; but the sensation was 
tremendous. 

In the first exchange of shots, Mr. 
Gladstone evidently had the best of 
it. With that fine combative in- 
stinct which distinguishes the House 
of Commons, everybody knew that 
Mr. Disraeli must retaliate, and was 
anxious to see the end of the fight. He 
would have a chance on the Budget 
debate, which was immediately to fol- 
low, and everybody was anxious to 
know how he would deliver his fire. 
Tuesday night came, when the debate 
was opened, but the speakers were 
second-rate, and the speeches were 
more remarkable four Bunkum than 
for eloquence. The debate was con- 
tinued on Thursday, but the prin- 
cipal speakers were Sir Francis 
Baring, Bright, and Mr. Whiteside. 
On Friday night it was known that 
the vote would be taken; this was 
to be the great night ; now or never 
Mr. Disraeli would have his chance. 
Now, Friday is an awful night in 
the House of Commons; so very 
dreary, that only a fortnight ago, in 
the darkest hour of the evening, the 
House, in despair, asked Mr. Bou- 
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verie to sing a song. On the motion 
made every week on that evening, 
that the House at its rising adjourn 
till Monday, the various members 
exercise, to an almost unlimited ex- 
tent, the right of asking questions 
and raising small discussions. Mr, 
Bouverie has distinguished himself 
by opposition to the practice, and 
on the night in question rose to 
point out how extremely miscel- 
laneous the discussion had been, and 
how provokingly the time of the 
House of Commons had been wasted. 
The discussions were so _ miscel- 
laneous, that they reminded him of 
nothing so much as Albert Smith’s 
song, which is an omnium gatherum 
of all the topics of the day. Here 
arose cries of ‘Sing, sing.” The 
House of Commons is to be excused 
for thus demanding a song, inasmuch 
as lately it has been listening to an 
enormous amount of idle talk from 
callow members anxious to try their 
wings ; but Mr. Bouverie was singu- 
larly unlucky in being the particular 
member requested to sing. Unlucky, 
we say, for that half-weeping speech 
of his, in which he bewailed, in ac- 
cents dolorous, the pitiable fate of 
Lord John Russell, when, on the dis- 
ruption of the Aberdeen Cabinet, the 
Whigs revolted from his rule, is not 
yet forgotten; and it is rather hard 
upon a member to have two such 
facts recorded of him, that having 
delivered the most lachrymose speech 
of which the House of Commons 
has any recollection, he should, on 
another occasion, have tempted the 
conscript fathers of the nation to ask 
him for a song. . 

This, however, is a digression, and 
we are here only concerned to note 
that sad was the disappointment of 
those who, on the evening of Friday 
the 24th of February, went down to 
the House of Commons expecting 
that the debate would forthwith be 
resumed. The mysterious question- 
ings and miscellaneous discussions 
went on as usual, and members went 
home to dinner, returning about nine 
o'clock, to find that several gentle- 
men had spoken, and that now Mr. 
Thoms Baring had the ear of the 
House. Milner Gibson rose to reply, 
—and then a horrible thought was 
suggested—why, the vote cannot be 
taken to-night, for there will not be 
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time for the discharge of the great 
guns. The feeling was confirmed 
when, as it was wearing late, Mr. Wal- 
pole got up to follow Milner Gibson ; 
only just then the news went round 
the House that the debate was actu- 
ally to close that night ; that the ar- 
rangements had been made ; that Mr. 
Gladstone was to follow Walpole; 
that Disraeli was to:tread on Glad- 
stone’s heels, and that Lord Palmer- 
ston wasto windup. When Mr. Wal- 
pole commenced his speech, Mr. Glad- 
stone walked out of the House and 
returned very quickly. He was soon 
called upon to speak, and he made 
one of his best speeches—not, indeed, 
to be compared with the display of 
the Monday previous, but still a very 
good one. Like all Mr, Gladstone's 
speecties, it takes no hold of the me- 
mory, but was simply calculated for 
momentary effect, producing a vivid 
sympathy rather than a solid convic- 
tion. The most remarkable thing 
about it, however, was the intense ar- 
rogance and irritability which it dis- 
played. The sort of argument which 
he seemed to think worthy of apply- 
ing to the scruples of his opponents 
was a kick; and his arrogant expres- 
sions of superiority drew from the 
Conservatives many ironical cheers 
and many angry cries of “ No, no.” 
Mr. Gladstone replied to these inter- 
ruptions with an irritation that made 
his opponents still more ironical in 
their cheers; and at last he fairly 
bade them be silent, for as their leader 
was to follow him in debate, he would 
have an opportunity of expressing 
articulately their otherwise unintelli- 
gible objections. 

Mr. Disraeli rose to translate the in- 
dignant negatives of his friends be- 
hind him, and in spite of the disadvan- 
tage of rising to reply at a very late 
hour, delivered one of his finest ora- 
tions, in which he gave a lesson to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
he will never forget. Mr. Disraeli 
has not many friends in the news- 
paper press, which, with the unhappy 
envy of authorship, generally judges 
of men who have forsaken literature 
for politics with extraordinary seve- 


‘rity. The consequence of this has 


been that the public has not heard 
much of Mr. Disraeli’s grand effort 
on the night of the vote on the 
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also contributed, namely, the fact 
that at so late an hour the gentlemen 
of the press who usually describe 
these scenes: have not a moment of 
leisure, but are busily engaged in the 
transcription of their notes. Eack 
reporter goes into his box for a quar- 
ter of an hour, and if the speaking is 
poor, he may transcribe in another 
quarter of an hour all that is worth 
reporting from his notes ; after which, 
before his turn comes round to enter 
the box again, he has a considerable 
period of leisure for observing the 
course of debate. But after a series 
of speeches from such men as Bar- 
ing, Gibson, Walpole, and Gladstone, 
every one of them is engaged; what 
they took down in short hand in a 
quarter of an hour, they have to 
spend a couple of hours in transcrib- 
ing into long hand, and they have 
not a moment to spare. If any of 
them return to the gallery, it is only 
for a quarter of an hour, to take down 
at railway speed Mr. Disraeli’s words, 
and to be off again, without havin 
the chance of estimating the speec 
as a whole. Therefore it is that no 
description of it it has been given in 
the newspapers. Nevertheless it 
was a masterpiece. It was a mas- 
terpiece of statesmanlike logic; it 
was a masterpiece of dignified in- 
vective; and it was delivered with 
a rush that made the ministerialists 
start in their seats, and made the whole 
House hold its breath., The ministe- 
rialists probably supposed that Mr. 
Disraeli had no more life in him 
after the blow which he had received 
from “ the Downing Street Pet,” and 
expected that the only reply possible 
for him was ove of small personali- 
ties. On the contrary, they were 
forced to admit that his reply was 
statesmanlike, dignified, and admir- 
ably conceived. We believe that it 
was even more than this —that it 
was crushing, and that hereafter that 
speech will be studied and quoted as 
a capital exposure of Mr. Gladstone’s 
financial schemes and political aims. 
The argument was this:—You are 
going to pass an experimental Badget 
of great danger to the country, on 
the faith of another grand budget 
which the same Chancellor proposed 
immediately before the Russian war. 
I will show you that his financial 
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‘and that the Right Hon. gentleman 
is not worthy of your confidence. 
Mr. Disraeli, accordingly, criticised 
both the Budget of the present year, 
and its fellow of the year 1853, and 
in a few sentences of highly polished 
sarcasm laid bare the peculiar posi- 
tion of his antagonist, while, for a 
time, he reposes. under the mitis 
sapientia of the Noble Secretary, and 
the calm patience of the Noble Pre- 
mier. It was done in his happiest 
style, and in the best taste. Nothing 
could be more severe, while, at the 
same time, it was a complete contrast 
to the arrogant and somewhat bully- 
ing manner with which Mr. Gladstone 
thinks it worthy of himself to treat 
his opponents. The effect on the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
marked, as before now the castiga- 
tion administered by Mr. Disraeli 
has evidently been felt by others, 
Taking the tone from the Peelites, 
who, in their natural jealousy of Mr, 
Disraeli, seemed willing to arrogate 
to themselves alone of their party the 
possession of political honour, and to 
represent the Conservative leader as 
void at once of ability and sincerity, 
Sir Charles Wood ventured, on one 
occasion, to indulge in the insolence 
which in him, at least, was inexcus- 
able. Mr. Disraeli replied in a speech 
which, made. Sir C. Wood hide his 
diminished head, and taught him 
never again to repeat such folly. . The 
next individual whom the Conser- 
vative leader castigated was that 
member of the Peelite party who had 
least sympathy with the Tories, and 
had most evidently gone over to the 
Radicals—Sir James Graham; and, 
immediately after the last election, 
that worthy Baronet got such a fla- 
gellation as he probably never re- 
ceived in his life, as on either side of 
the House was said to have been 
richly merited, and as will no donbt 
hereafter compel him to keep a civil 
tongue in his head, Mr. Gladstone 
is the last of his opponents to whom 
Mr. Disraeli has given a lesson in 
civility, and that lesson is all the 
more likely to be instructive, inas- 
much as it rather indicated what Mr. 
Disraeli could say if he were so in- 
clined, than fully stated the case. The 
leader of the Opposition rather un- 
masked a formidable battery, whose 
existence was previously unsuspect- 
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ed, than opened full fire upon his an- 


tagonist. Whether from fear, from 
policy, or from general admiration, 
Mr. Gladstone has hitherto been safe 
from attack in the House of Com. 
mous. The interpretation put upon 
this silence has been— here is the 
immaculate member, here is the un- 
sullied statesman, here is the perfect 
man; and the House of Commons 
was taken aback, the members were 
almost aghast, when the spell was 
suddenly broken, and the favourite, 
the unapproachable, the unassailable 
orator, was bare and exposed to the 
lash of Mr. Disraeli. 

Nothing could be happier, we re- 
repeat, than the manner in which Mr, 
Disraeli administered his rebuke, 
With a satirical genius, he knows 
that satire is a dangerous weapon in 
the hands of a political leader. He 
won his way to political distinction 
by successful satire, and ever since 
he has been anxious above all things 
to sheathe that weapon. Avoid- 
ing sarcasm in the most marked 
way, he has been inclined rather to 
err in the opposite direction, and to 
be too complimentary. It is gener- 
ally in pure self-defence that he now 
indulges in the satirical vein, and his 
attack on Mr. Gladstone meant this: 
“My good sir, now that you have 
cut the Conservatives, let us have 
no more nonsense. I have patiently 
endured a good deal from you and 
your set, but now that you are on 
these benches, I will endure it no 
more. I have in my time attacked Sir 
Robert Peel, and you know how far I 
contributed to discredit his authority 
in the House of Commons. Iam a 
stronger man now than I was then, 
and you are hot so big a man to con- 
tend with as Peel was. I think I 
can give you a fall if you wish it. 
I have my old scimitar here, and to 
show that it is keen as ever, while 
my arm is more skilful than before, 
I will give you a few delicate thrusts. 
I request that you will not attribute 
the forbearance I have hitherto ex- 
ercised to any other motive than a 
desire for peace.* That Mr. Glad- 
stone bled profusely under the at- 
tack of his antagonist, was shown 
clearly in his manner during the 
whole of the speech. Usually we 
have stated that he affects indiffer- 
ence to the remarks of Mr. Disraeli. 
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On this occasion he was every minute 
interrupting Mr. Disraeli, trying to 
set him right. The newspaper re- 
ports give no idea of the frequency 
of these interruptions, in which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer attempt- 
ed to parry the damaging thrusts of 
his adroit opponent. The interruptions 
were so numerous that probably if 
Mr. Gladstone had been the speaker, 
and Mr. Disraeli the victim, the 
friends of the former, with that affec- 
tion for the discovery of sinister mo- 
tives in the conduct of the latter 
which distinguishes them, would say 
that he was anxious to put his anta- 
gonist out by foul means, if he could 
not do it by fair. We attribute no 
such sinister motive to Mr. Glad- 
stone. We believe that he was 
thoroughly maddened by the pain of 
the infliction. He who lost his tem- 
per when the Opposition indulged 
in ironical cheers and interruptions, 
now behaved worse than they did in 
his irritated interruptions of the 
opponent whom he had invited to 
translate intelligibly the indignant 
negatives which had assailed his 
ears. Through more than half his 
speech Mr. Disraeli coolly bore these 
interruptions, and answered the 
writhing Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer with great self-possession. At 
length he said what, in the published 
reports, which do not give the inter- 
ruptions in detail, is inexplicable: “ It 
is one advantage of the freedom of 
debate that we are favoured with 
a@ running commentary from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. I my- 
self never object to being interrupted, 
and I hope that the right honourable 
gentleman will in future bear inter- 
ruptions with as much patience as I 
do.” This was a hit which drew 
forth loud cheers from the House, 
which raised a laugh at Mr. Glad- 
stone’s expense, and called marked 
attention to the irritation with which 
he was listening to the speech of his 
opponent. He no more that night 
interrupted} Mr. Disraeli, and we 
may hope that he will not again re- 
turn to his contemptuous manner. 
On the debate on the Treaty Mr. 
Gladstone had an opportunity of 
following Mr. Disraeli, and the gen- 
eral impression which he left on his 
audience was that he would rather 
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not again provoke the sword of his an- 
tagonist. 

The result of the duello was, that 
Mr. Gladstone had the immediate 
triumph, but Mr. Disraeli the more 
permanent gain. Through a variet 
of favouring circumstances, whic 
we need not here enumerate, and 
which are entirely independent of 
Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence or the 
merits of the Ministry, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has had the 
pleasure of carrying his schemes 
through the House of Commons, 
and receiving considerable support 
from the Conservatives. Mr. Disraeli 
could not hope to prevent this; but 
he has had the advantage of for the 
first time teaching the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer a salutary lesson, and 
of breaking the charm which has 
hitherto surrounded him. The effect 
of Mr. Disraeli’s attack was, that it 
was instantly followed by one even 
more severe from Mr. Horsman, Sud- 
denly the House of Commons has 
discovered that Mr. Gladstone is vul- 
nerable, and they listened with in- 
tense delight to the invectives of the 
member for Stroud. The printed 
report gives a very good idea of Mr. 
Horsman’s attack, delivered on the 
occasion of the debate on the paper- 
duties; and we will quote a couple 
of passages to show the damaging 
sort of criticism which the example 
of Mr. Disraeli has now invited inde- 
pendent members to express :— 


“T say, don’t let us mince matters. 
(Laughter and cheers.) Let us give hon- 
our to whom honour is due. This is not 
the budget of the Government, it is the 
budget of my honourable friend the 
member for Birmingham. (Opposition 
cheers.) During the autumn my hon- 
ourable friend made a most able and 
frank exposition of his financial policy, 
and I can well imagine the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer receiving the report of 
that oration. Ican imagine him writing 
to the honourable member for Birming- 
ham, and in these terms: ‘I have read 
with great interest your speech at Liver- 
pool. You have made a convert of me. 
I beg you to come by an early train to 
Downing Street and help me to frame 
my budget.’ (Cheers and laughter.) 
And can we not imagine, sir, that when 
the twin financiers were closeted in 
council, my sagacious friend, the mem- 
ber for Birmingham, may have said to the 
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right honourable gentleman, ‘Don’t go 
too fast— you are too impetuous!’ 
(Laughter and cheers.) Converts always 
are. (Renewed laughter.) ‘Be advised 
by me. There are the tea and sugar 
duties, yielding £11,000,000 — don’t 
touch them; there is the tobacco duty, 
bringing in £5,000,000, from another 
comfort of the poor—don’t touch that 
either. Begin with the paper-duty—it 
is the addition of only another penny to 
the income-tax; ring the changes on 
that penny, it will get in the point of 
the wedge. Trust me, all the rest must 
inevitably follow. (Cheers.) And when 
in process of time we are enabled to 
table our whole financial scheme, my re- 
volutionary projects of finance, embel- 
lished and disguised by your rhetoric, 
(cheers) will produce to the world what 
we should in Manchester term a prime 
article—the last and newest sample of 
Oxford mixture.’ (Laughter and cheers.) 
We have had two samples—first, we had 
the treaty, which my honourable friend 
the member for Birmingham told us was 
the object of his warmest affections, and 
it was also a child of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. (A laugh.) But, how- 
ever, as all progenies must have two par- 
ents, we may assume that while the mem- 
ber for Birmingham enjoys the pride of 
paternity, it was on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that there devolved the pains 
of labour. (Laughter.) The first-born 
was ‘Master Treaty,’ and in fulness of 
time appears ‘ Miss Budget,’ (laughter) 
with every prospect of a numerous pro- 
geny. We have already had timely notice 
of a third approaching birth. (‘ Oh, 
oh!’) I hold in my hand a letter, signed 
with the right honourable gentleman’s 
name, which he wrote to a clergyman in 
Wales who had written to him, complain- 
ing, as clergymen will complain, of the 
burden of the increased income-tax, and 
who complained also of the grievous bur- 
den of the rating to the poor. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer replies, and in 
reference to the rating of the poor he be- 
gins, of course, by knocking him down, as 
he knocks everybody down who attempts 
to dispute with. him (laughter); but as to 
the income-tax he really has the courage 
to write and publish this reply.” 


And then he quoted from that 
remarkable letter in which Mr. Glad- 
stone attributed the increase of in- 
come-tax to the will of the nation. 
Mr. Horsman proceeded :— 


“Tf my right honourable friend in- 
quires why I criticise the measures of 
the Government, I will tell him that I 
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do so because,—to use a vulgar expres. 
sion, for which, perhaps, I aught to 
apologise, as I remember the right hon- 
ourable member for Bucks once rebuked 
us for using it here, because, he said, it 
was not English,—J am an enemy to all 
‘shams,’ (Laughter and cries of ‘Oh! 
oh!’) When the Government intro. 
duced their Reform Bill, I looked upon 
that Bill as a sham, and, if I may say go 
without offence to my right .honourable 
friend, who himself has set the example 
of diverging into these personal matters, 
in the estimation of most people probably 
his presence on that bench was the greatest 
‘sham’ of all. (‘Oh! oh!’ and loud 
cheers.) Having voted for the Reform 
Bill of the previous Government, with 
an eloquent protest against its having 
gone too far, that he should be the key- 
stone of a new administration, of which 
the great measure was to be a much 
larger reform, was enough to startle any 
one. (Loud cheers.) I thought the 
same description was applicable to the 
treaty and to the budget, and I have 
stated my opinions in regard to them, 
and would vindicate them in the face 
even of so formidable an antagonist as my 
right honourable friend; nor have I on 


any one occasion exceeded the bounds 


of fair Parliamentary discussion. (Hear, 
hear.) I think, therefore, the expression 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer with 
which he gained a cheer when he told 
me my sense of duty ‘had better remain 
inscrutable’ was entirely uncalled for. 
(Hear, hear.) . Let me give my right hon- 
ourable friend a word or two of advice, 
(Laughter.) He is the last man in the 
House who should diverge from political 
questions ta invite warm personalities, be- 
cause within the four corners of the British 
empire there lives not a politician so vul- 
nerable as my right honourable friend. 
(Cheers.) No man has owed so much 
to the forbearance of the House of 
Commons. (‘Oh, oh,’ and loud cheers.) 
No man has been so largely indebted to 
the generous indulgence of this House. 
(Cheers.) No man has ever: insulted 
him by asking whether the epithet in- 
scrutable was applicable to any of his 
political eccentricities? Can any man 
describe those eccentricities? (Laugh- 
ter.) Shall I endeavour to describe 
them? I will treat my right honourable 
friend with more generosity than he has 
treated me (‘Oh, oh!’) and I will set him 
an example in this respect which it would 
have been better had he set me.” 

These are sharp traths told in 
vigorous sentences, and we may thank 
Mr. Disraeli for them, seeing that he 
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it was who broke the ice, But they 
are better coming from Mr. Horsman 
than from Mr. Disraeli, who as usual 
would have been accused of the most 
paltry motives, if he had ventured to 
use such language. Who could be- 
lieve that the immaculate statesman, 
the political purist, the incomparable 
hero of the House of Commons, 
should in the session in which he is 
supposed to have achieved his great- 
est triumph, be told for the first time 
by one who calls him a right honour- 
able friend, that no man owes 80 
much to the forbearance of Parlia- 
ment, and that their lives not a poli- 
tician so valnerable as he? With 
Mr. Disraeli, who has been so roundly 
abused by the Peelites, and treated 
by them almost as if he were a poli- 
tical Pariah, full in his eye, Mr. Hors- 
man told his friend, the self compla- 
cent Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that there lives not a politician so 
vulnerable as he; and he told the 
truth. Mr. Gladstone felt the attack 
keenly; and the Saturday Review, 
a journal which has always pro- 
fessed the most devoted admiration 
for him, described his appearance 
in the following terms: “ As each 
keen and polished sarcasm told 
upon the House, there gathered 
over his countenance that expression 
of condensed, unutterable passion, 
which those who have watched him 
know so well. His lip curled savagely, 
his eyes flashed, his attitude became 
more rigid, his fingers twitched, the 
paleness of his face grew ghastlier 
and ghastlier, leaving not a vestige 
of colour on his cheek except the 
dark spot on the centre—the shadow 
thrown by the high cheekbone as 
the light fell on it from above.” We 
can apswer for the truth of this de- 
scription, although we were not on 
this occasion in a position to observe 
the changes of Mr. Gladstone’s coun- 
tenance. It is a good description of 
what he looked like when, after Mr. 
Disraeli’s rebuke, he was compelled 
to listen in silence to the taunts of 
the. Opposition leader. Henceforth 
Mr. Gladstone will know his place 
better, and we believe the Tory party 
will gain more by having him as an 
open enemy than as a lukewarm 
friend. We should have been glad 
of Mr. Gladstone’s vote; we» should 
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have been still more pleased if his 
eloquence could be enlisted in favour 
of Tory principles; but it is well 
that the spoilt child of the House of 
Commons should now understand 
the limit of his power, should feel 
for the first time the pleasure of 
being whipt, and should learn that if 
the Tories love him, and have been 
willing to welcome him, yet also they 
do not fear him, and are not de- 
pendent on him. 

The Horsman duel with Mr. Glad- 
stone was, after Mr. Disraeli’s en- 
counter with the same champion, 
the most exciting affuir of the pre- 
sent session, After it ranks in im- 
portance the triangular duel in which 
Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Bright, and Lord 
John Manners were engaged; but 
the chief interest of this and all the 
other combats which the annexation 
of Savoy has raised in the House of 
Commons, has reference to the claims 
of Lord John Russell to be ‘the 
complete letter-writer.” Almost as 
fast as his despatches are written 
they are given to the world. If the 
events upon which these despatches 
bear are of the gravest character, it 
must be admitted that Lord John is 
the comic gentleman of a_ serious 
drama. If any one doubts this, let 
him read the letters which were ob- 
viously intended rather to tickle the 
House of Commons than to guide 
our diplomatic agents. The style is 
a perfect caricature of the English 
language—a curious jumble of false 
metaphors with impossible grammar. 
It is not wonderful that, in retarn 
for these despatches, the noble Secre- 
tary should be snubbed contioneny 
by the French Minister ; and we real- 
ly must be excused if we feel inclined 
rather to laugh than to sympathise. 
We are not going to trouble our read- 
ers with quotations, and will only 
refer to the two magnificent de- 
spatches in which Lord John first ex- 
pounded to our Ambassador at Paris 
for the benefit of the French Govern- 
ment his views on the Annexation. 
They were the thundering despatches 
in which he spoke of raising the ele- 
ments, of bloody wars, of the Alps 
and the Rhine, and natural frontiers, 
and in which, almost directly address- 
ing the Emperor, he said, “ Let the 
Emperor recall the noble words in, 
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which he gave forth at Milan,” &c., &c. 
The despatches are so remarkable 
for the absurdity of the English, for 
the magniloquence of the sentiment, 
and for the directness of the appeal 
to the French Emperor, that we give 
the dates of them—January 28th and 
February 13th, 1860. Now observe. 
Having taken so much trouble in 
the preparation of these tremendous 
documents, Lord John told Lord 
Cowley to read them to M. Thouve- 
nal, and to give him copies, if copies 
were demanded. Lord Cowley wrote 
in answer that he had read the 
despatches to the French Minister, 
but that the latter expressed no de- 
sire to have copies left with him, 
and indicated no intention of reply- 
ing. Can anything be finer? Lord 
John Russell writes a despatch for 
the especial private reading of the 
Emperor, and the Emperor’s Minis- 
ter remembers to forget the usual 
courtesy of asking for the copy of so 
important a communication. We 
are not aware that this little in- 
cident has been handled in the 
House of Commons, but the sort 
of skirmishing that is going on 
there day by day with reference to 
Savoy is continually bringing out 
similar facts, which make it evident 
that our Foreign Minister is but a 
poor diplomatist, and for which he is 
roasted unmercifally. The conduct 
of France is no laughing matter, but 
can one do anything but laugh at the 
blunders and mortification of our 
unhappy Secretary of State ? 
Political justice requires that, hav- 
ing spoken at length of the most 
exciting combats in the parliament- 
ary fray of the present session, we 
should spare a few words at the end 
of our article for the dullest and 
most languid fight that ever was 
fought. And here, again, Lord John 
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is the hero of failare. He, indeed 
made as great a flourish as he could 
—for was he not to ‘introduce a new 
Reform Bill? Because of its histori. 
cal associations, he selected the first 
of March as the day on which to 
introduce his little Bill into Par- 
liament. At the appointed hour 
he laid his bantling on the table 
of the House, and made a speech 
over it that was nearly as meagre 
and poverty-stricken as the poor 
little Bill itself, which is so framed 
as to draw upon it the sneers of 
every man in the house of Com- 
mons, except the complacent father. 
The Bill having been thus laid before 
the House, the time came for a debate 
upon it, and what has been the result? 
After Mr. Disraeli’s calm but merci- 
less criticism of it, there was little 
more to be said, and all interest in 
the precious Bill is so dead, that the 
debate has more than once run the 
risk of a count-out, and has been 
dragging along, nobody knowing how 
long it will last, or what is the next 
turn which it will take. Even the 
friends of Reform take no pleasure in 
the Bill, many of them liking it less 
than ever, now that by the Budget of 
the present year the finances of the 
country have been so unsettled that 
we know not whither we are tend- 
ing. There is really no debate. The 
speakers, who follow each other, do 
not reply, but merely talk on. It is 
like a charge of cavalry in a review: 
they charge at nothing. The whole 
spectacle has the appearance rather 
of a sham fight than of a serious duel, 
and we believe that the country will be 
perfectly content if, by the expedient 
of a count-out, by a vote in the House _ 
of Lords, or by what Mr. Disraeli sug- 
gested, the withdrawal of it by the 
Government, the question of Reform 
be shelved for at least another year. 








